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PREFA 


In the last icsorl ihcic arc oMy Cko„.Jkii^c53Rpbilpso- 
^dIucs: iho^c -Uiat -find the. Avolld .ultimately meaningful 
jmd-intclligiblc and4hosc thatpp jiot. Tlic„prcsent booh 
claim&.lo-hclong'to the first of ‘these, and as such to bev 
a part, ho^vc\CI modest, of the Gi cal Tradition in pljilt^'^ 
sophy. Tiiat thcic is such a tradition — that itispontmtioiis 


and is chaiactcnzcd both by common pi esuppositions 
and by a common foi m — ^is the underlying thesis of the 
book. Following an ancient usage, I have given it the 


name of philosophia pacnnis. From Plato to Hegel this 
pciciinial philosophy has been charactciizcd by the 
notion o^?in mi dhgiblc woild, in some sense “beyond” the 


sensible and the phenomenal. Hence the title of the book. 
In contrast to this tiadition — and often in violent 


conflict with it — there h as alw ays been a party of more 
or less organized opposition. To this tendency, as it 
expresses itself to-day, I have given the name of 
Modcrmsmin-philGSQphy. When the term “modernism” 
is used, in religion, in moials, in art — and even in science 
— we arc aware, not only of common elements, but also 
of common pi esuppositions, which ^vc may call plulo- 
sophical. Philosophic modernism is from one point 
of vieiv a neiv name for old ways of thinking; from 
another point of view it represents novel forms of 
thought, starting from novel piemises and ending in 
qmte neiv and startling conclusions. One of the tasks 
which I have set myself in the present woik is to bring 
to light the common presuppositions, as well as the more 
important consequences, of those movements of thought 
which have been typical of the last quarter-century. I 
can only express the hope that the exposition, and, as I 
beheve, ultimate exposure of these ways of thinkmg, 
may be helpful in enabling the reader to come to grips 
with the fundamental, spiritual, and philosoplncal issues 
of our time. 
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It can have escaped none but the most unobserving 
that a strong reaction has set in against these tendencies 
of the last quarter-century. Xhi,s.jRreAnSj^c£OxdicLgJ:Q 
Xhe^econd.. thesis ^oLrhe^ book,^*that „ ,we ^.are^ , gradji^Uy 
discovering..tlie..mherenL.uninteUigibilityc of philosophic 
jnojdcmism-ancL.the necessity ^-oRa^return, To .The. ^nain 
Insights .toRrper-enniakr philosophy. This return has, I 
believe, actually been going on for some time. For one 
thing, the interpretation of “science” to which modernism 
had parasitically attached itself has been rendered 
obsolete by important developments within science 
itself. In the second place, the consequences for life and 
knowledge — ^including science itself— which follow from 
the premises of modernism, have issued in a veritable 
redUctio ad absurdum^ a sort of philosophical nonsense of 
which we are gradually becoming aware. It is now 
possible to see, I think, that philosophy has reached an 
impasse, and must in a very real sense do its first works 
over again. 

yjie^^Great ^Tradition, -as, 4—haye.- characterized -it, 4s 
£^-rgsenied_Jmqiresentxday,^pl]Rosqphy^iarge^^^^ 
5^hQlIy,..j3y^ldGalism. In so far, therefore, as funda- 
mental issues are concerned, rdie-s>present.Work-,is^domi- 
Qanjly^deali5tiG,.^.m,-^GndenGy. This does not mean, 
however, that it is ideahstic in any sectarian sense; in 
fact, jii«iSbe»on.e.f_ofThe.-main ■’ContentionSiiOfThe-^bookr.that 
toditional-philosophy-Tias 'T)een--%eyond—r-ealisnu and 
idealism” in the modern meaning of these terms. It 
cannot be denied that to modern Idealism chiefly 
belongs the glory of keeping alive both the spirit and 
the insights of this tradition, and of none of the merit 
for this loyalty would one care to rob it. On the other 
hand, I believe it to be of the utmost importance to 
recognize that this modern opposition between realism 
and idealism is not — and has never been — the funda- 
mental issue in philosophy, and also that the very truths 
for which Idealism has stood are not bound up with 
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particular epistemological theories. At certain points I 
have found it necessary to take issue with positions often 
identified with Idealism. This docs not mean any serious 
disagreement with its fundamental intentions. It has 
been said that no sane philosophy has ever been exclu- 
sively realistic or idealistic. Myj:)AV4i..jDjdic£Js_tliatjtjie 
JU^Lat4?liHospphcrsJiayc^ injin^ important sense, always 
..been jibovc the. battle. — 

3 njcJccy^tP_thc.Amdcistanding- of tlie entire-bookjs Jp 
bfijCoundJin Metaphysics md lvalue, and it is 

in connection with the working out of the relations of 
“value” to “reality” that the more original features of 
the book — such as they arc — arc to be found. Few will 
be disposed to deny, I think, that this is the key-problem 
of our age. In our attempts to solve it we have, I believe, 
reached a point at \vhich we may sec certain things 
with sufficient clearness. XficjjjtinAate.uiscparabili^^pf 
yaluc-..aadjccxilily.is.m^ almost jaxiomatic ;.ao^ttempt 
to divorce -lliemxan .issue onlyjn.-unintclligibility, Tliis 
thesis is maintained throughout the book. It is, more- 
over, the insight embodied in this thesis, and in general 
the development of our tliinking on value problems, 
that enables us both to see the unintelhgibility of 
modernism and to reinterpret traditional philosophy in 
terms of present-day thought. From this point of view 
traditional metaphysics is seen to be throughout a value- 
charged scheme of thought, and as such must be under- 
stood and evaluated. It represents the “natural meta- 
physic of the human mind,” a natural bent of the 
intellect which it is impossible to unbend. 

Something may be said with advantage about the 
divisions of the book. The positive portion of the argu- 
ment is found in Part II In this second part I have 
sought to restate in modern form what I consider to be 
irrefutable in the Great Tradition. The fundamental 
notions or categories of this “natural metaphysic” have 
been examined both in their separate sigmficance and 
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in their systematic relations. For this constructive portion 
of the task Part I constitutes the indispensable pre- 
liminary. In addition to the development of the contrast 
between the Great Tradition and Modernism in the 
first chapter it was necessary also to go into certain 
present-day controversies concerning the nature and 
presuppositions of philosopliic thought, the nature and 
function of logic, and finally, concerning the relation 
of value- theory to philoso phy injgeneral. Whatever value 
these studies may be found to have in themselves, 
their primary object is to provide the background_for 
philosophical reconstruction, orj better perhaps7 to 
furnish “the p hilos oph ic idiom "ih' ' whicITThese^anci^t 
truths may now be most adequately ^pressS~~^ 

My indebtedness "to others' has "been sufficiently 
acknowledged in the body of the text. If I should single 
out any recent writers for special mention, it would, of 
course, be the German axiologists, especially Rickert. 
Although greatly influenced by them in the earlier 
phases of my studies in value-theory, in recent years I 
have developed my position wholly independently — 
largely in critical reaction against modernist tendencies 
in England and America. I find, however, a gratifymg 
confirmation of my own ways of thinking in the notable 
return to metaphysics — through value-theory — so charac- 
teristic of much of present-day German philosophy. I 
have found further confirmation in two important books 
• — ^Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Time and Western Man and Pro- 
fessor Eddington’s The Matwe of the Physical Woi Id— both. 
of which came into my hands only after the present 
book had gone to press. Those famihar with these books 
will understand how helpful the former would have been 
in my exposition of modermsm in philosophy, and how 
gladly I would have made use of the latter, not only m 
connection with my discussion of such questions as 
‘‘degradation and value,” but also in my treatment of 
more general plnlosophical topics such as the relation of 
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value and reality. In conclusion, I \visli to express my 
thanks to Piofcssor J. H Muirhead for his veiy kind 
interest in the ^\ork, and for valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. 

WILBUR M. URBAN 

Hano\xr, Ke\s Hampshire 
Fdruajy 
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PART I 


TILVDITION AND MODERNISM IN PHILOSOPHY 




CHAPTER I 


TliE GREAT TRADITION AND MODERNISM 

IN PHILOSOPm^ 


It is a po^jtnc achic\cmcnt for a plnlo'ophcr to be orthodox, pronded his 
orthodoxy is philo’:ophic. 

He.sr\ Joves, The Philosophy of Lotze, p, 12 

He nho desires something new desires -omcthing old, only he desires it in a 
dificrcnt \va> 

Auotta, The Idealistic Reaction Against Saence, p 225 


I . 

In his Aktpliron, or The Minute Philosopher^ Bishop Berkeley 
draws the picture of a type of thinker winch, borrowing a term 
from Cicero, he describes as the “minute philosopher.” The 
minute philosophers, according to Onto, arc “a sort of sect 
which diminish all tlic most valuable things, tlic thoughts, , 
views, and liopcs of men ; all the knowledge, notions, and ( 
theories of the mind they reduce to sense; human nature 
llicy contract and degrade to tlie narrow, low standard of' 
animal life and assign us only a small pittance of time instead 
of immortality.” 

The thinkers of tlus way, Berkeley holds, “have taken a 
direct contrary course to all the great philosophers of former 
ages, who made it their endeavour to raise and refine human 
kind, and remove it as far as possible from the brute; to ^ 
moderate and suhdue men’s appetites ; to remind them of the . 
dignity of their nature , to awaken and improve their supenor ' 
faculties, and direct them to the noblest objects; tqjpgssess ; 
men’s m mdsjwijh a high sense of the Divinity, of the Supreme 
Good, and of the Immortahty of the^Spul.” 

For this latter type of thinkers, to whom Berkeley confesses 
his own allegiance, he has no special name. But, borrowing a 
phrase from Sir Thomas Browne, they are to be described, 
perhaps, as those who have “a sense for the magnahties ” 
These a re the magnanimous phdosophers who, while not 
“swal^wing ^ngs in the gross,” as Alciphron, in his defence 
orthose who consider thmgs minutely, charges, nevertheless 
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insist_ upon seeing things in the large ; who, whhe not dis- 
daining anajysis, always recognize its limits understand 
fully the difference between explaining things and explaining 
them away. 

To this magnanimous tradition ‘‘the great philosophers of 
former ages” have, as Berkeley rightly insists, all belonged. 
It i^ characteristic of them that they have been essentially 
human — “all too human,” perhaps, in the minds of many; 
but, if so, they are secure in the consciousness that they have not 
reduced, contracted, and degraded, but^ precisdy because it is 
. hmnan so to do, have sought to seejtlnngs_un^r the asjoect 
of eternity. In the words of a representative of the Great 
Tradition to-day, tliey have seen in philosophy but an attempt 
to develop “in the form of reflection what every hving creature 
at least is doing one way or another, between birth and death.” 
If ^.Jthis attempt they “put the central things in the centre 
and take as their standard what man recogmzes as value when 
his.life is fuUest and his soul at its highest stretch,” it is because 
this also is what every human being is doing, if not in every 
hour of the pilgrimage from birth to death, at least in all the 
hours and moments that have supreme significance 
This is doubtless to make philosophy “edifying”; and even 
Hegel, who belonged to the magnanimous philosophers, tells 
us that philosophy must guard itself against trying to be 
edifying. But,Jf truth is edifying, there is_no reason why we 
should guard ourselves against that result If it should turn 
’ out to be true, as Leibniz said, that “in general there is nothing 
"more true than happiness, and nothing more happy and' 
pleasant than truth,” he would be a churl, indeed, who would 
insist upon defining truth so narrowly as to make it unpleasant, 
and on conceiving philosophy in such a fashion that it could 
not by any possibihty be edifying'/ln any case, to bmld up, 
and not to tear down, has always been of the essence of the 
magnammous tradition. Lebensweisheit has always been part of 
philosophy, and one can scarcely, conceive of a wisdom that 
is of life which jshouid be wholly life-denying ^ 

This is, i repeat, the great, the magnammous tradition in 
philosophy To this tradition the Platos, the Aristotles, the 
St. Augustines and the St Thomases, the Fichtes and the 
Hegels have belonged. What jconstituto this great tradition. 
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tills philosophia pcrcmus, \\ c need not now inquirc.'^hc restate- 
ment and reinterpretation of tins great tradition is, indeed, 
in one sense the objective of our entire study. It may be we 
shall find that, as it has been said,'^hc spintual character of 
reality has nc\ cr been doubted by any of the great philosophers ; 
the difficulty has been to express this belief adequately.” It 
may be that all llic great pliilosophies embody an immitigable 
scale of tallies; that tlicy represent the normal and funda- 
mental t\ay of viewing the w’orld; tliat, as there is one philo- 
sophic perennis, so there is one fundamental system lliat underlies 
all minor differences of expiession. It may be that tliat which 
is central in perennial philosophy from Plato to Hegel is the 
logical piiorny in human experience, tJicorctical, moral, 
icstlietic, and religious, of an Idea, of an Older of perfection, 
which goes beyond and supplements tlic fragmcntarincss of 
our lime experiences, under w'hatcver name tliis may be known 
— the Good, Reason, God, as in ancient pliilosophy, or the 
infinite, the coiisa st/r, tlic absolute in modern philosophy. 
All tJicsc things may be tiue, and I believe them to be trim, 
but they aic not w'liat concern us at tlic present momen^fi 
am rather interested in the spinl of the Gicat Tradition, and 
ywish rather to emphasize certain outstanding charactenstics, 
certain qualities of mind and heart, that distinguish this 
tradition from much of modern thought and tlic magnanimous 
from tlie minute philosophers 

There arc undoubtedly such . qualities, quahties that have 
uniformly charactcnzcd tlic magnanimous pliilosophers^One 
of these is a certain absence of scruple, a certain lack of inhi- 
bitions, a certain willingness to acknowledge as supremely 
significant and supremely real that which is found when “life 
ts fullest and the soul at its highest stretch.” As this search for ‘ 
reality has seemed to them the most human of aU quests, so 
they have not hesitated to remam human in the method of 
the quest.' As they have not scrupled to conceive their problem 
as one of the entire man, so they have not hesitated to use all 
their capacities and powers in the prosecution of the research 
magmficent '^Penetrating thought, hair-sphttmg distmctions, 
chalectical skill, mathematical thought— aU the mechames of' 
intellect have been employed, but also the iiitiiiliQ2JjS_Qfgenius 
Poetry and mythology, pathos and ironyJ"mystical insight,' 
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even to visions and ecstasy — all the powers of creative imagina- 
tion and emotion have been drafted into the service of the one 
supreme end. It is this large-mindedness, the absence of those 
scruples that mark the minute philosopher, that "maLe the 
^eatest philosophers also the greatest humaniste of the race. 

Th^e qualities follow from the premises of the 'Great Tradi- 
tion.*‘"'The inseparability of the highest value from the most 
truly reabhas been at ^nce the venture of faith and the “axiom I 
of intelligibility” of the greatest thinkers. Etis esfunum^ verum,^ 
bonum — ^from Plato to Hegel the deliberate and reiterated 
Identification of being and value has been the hidden spnng 
of traditional thought, and from this spring h'as 'welled^p all 
the effort, as well as all the effortless insights and realizations, 
which make up the treasure of historic philosophy. 

Of all this effort — and of the faith or insight that vitalized 
it — ^what, it may well be asked, remains? Certain systems 
ancient and modern, mournful monuments to the audacity and 
egotism of speculative man? This is one way of viewing the 
products of the Great Tradition ; but that would be sadly to 
misconceive the nature of philosophy and its function in the 
history of human culture '^Not one of these ancient doctrines 
but can be in certain respects r^ted and surpassed dialecti- 
cally. Nevertheless, they conserve in themselves ^mething as 
eternal as the great works of cl^sic art '^here is m them that 
which escapes all refutation. Rather do they seem to be like 
those edifices in the grand style of which the fundjimental lines 
remain, even when certain parts have fallen. 

It is these fundamental lines which, as I believe, are perennial, 
because they belong_ to -the .natural movement of the human 
'Spirit as such. They express normal and fundamental y^ys of 
seeing the world, and dia t which has verit abR value in them 
is net's© much the actual objectives which their constructors 
have either foreseen or attained as th e unconscio us founda- 
■tiqnsjqn^wHch_they_ have built and the in^^^Ielmethod 
wth which they have proceeded in their work.^/When the 
barriers of the sects have fallen there remains a philosophia 
perennis 'which. is not so much a conscious construction of the 
pure intellect of the individual as the inevitable expression 
of the typical spirituality of the human soul. 
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Man’s perennial speculations about the futuic of his own 
institutions and acli\*itics arc among the most intcicsting and 
enlightening preoccupations of the human intelligence. The 
irrcHgion of the future, the passing of philosophy, arc the 
favountc topics of the silly seasons of philosophic joumahsm. 
Recenth , however, we have become rather more circumspect 
and sophisticated. Rarely now do w'C hear of some inevitable 
lau, according to which religion gi\cs place to metaphysics 
and the latter to science. The sophisticated modern no longer 
cnHsagcs a future witiiout philosojihy, but ratlicr a futuristic 
philo'^ophv He talks, not of the “passing,” but of the “changing 
concept" of philosophy 

There is what may properly be called “modernism” in 
philosophy. Tlic thinkers of this way have, like the minute 
philosoplicrs, tlic model nists of Berkeley’s day,otaken a direct 
contrary' course to the gicat philosophers of foimer ages 
‘•'f’hcir modernism, we shall sec, consists in cliallcngmg the 
premises of the Great Tradition ;^the “changing concept of 
philosophy” they preach^ involves the' abandonment of the 
presuppositions and ideals of perennial philosophy '^e way 
of thinking we have chosen to designate by this name is many- , 
coloured, the philosophical tendencies it embraces vaned , 
enough, and in many respects mutually opposed, but under- - 
neath all ^e variations and oppositions there are certain' 
common elements and tendencies which show them all to be 
products of that Timc-Spint which we understand if we 
cannot define Both the sources and the pnnciples of these novel 
tendencies in philosophy -will engage our attention presently. 
We shall understand them all the better, however, if we examme v 
those general tendencies m culture to which the name'- 
“modernism” has been given and with which these movements 
in philosophy are closely connected, ^ ; 

Modernism in art and rehgion, in politics and philosophy, j 
in all the mamfestations of culture, is as famihar as it is puzzling. \ 
Whatever difficulties we may have in defining it, we have none v 
in appreciating its spinf^We know, for one thing, that it is ^ 
the product, directly or indirectly, of modem science and the'' 
scientific spint. Having begun by asserting the autonomy of^ 
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icience as against more original and elemental forms of the 
tinman spirit, the modern has ended by giving a. privileged 
position to this latest and most unstable of its mamfestations. 
F^damentalism, jwhether in religion, in art, or in pohtics, 
how^^ pathetically crude its gestures, is first of all and 
primarily an assertion of their own autonomy, of their own 
yalues and their_own truths. Whatever e lse it is pit is_the asser-^ 
iaon of the “hmits of science’’ m the household of the Spirit. ' 
([Modernism in religion is, in one aspect at least, the result 
of an unscrupulous and uncritical apphcation of science to 
rehgion^HistQrxtu^^ ^s the ab solutes of religion into th e rela tives 
of an e volutionary process, andjpsycholpgy and biology rpduce 
religious faith to a mere instinct m the service of life. In art, 
modermsm is, in pnnciple, the same thing In the pictonal 
arts, Impressiomsm and Post-Impressiomsm ahke are the result 
of a deliberate application of science and intellect to form and 
colour — ^mistakenly apphed m many cases we may think, but 
none the less dehberately Here, too, absolutes have every- 
where given place to relatives, beauty to effectiveness, and 
truth to impressionism and expressiomsm, the complete sub- 
jectivism of art reflecting itself m the demal of all standards 
of ccsthetic value Not otherwise is it in the spheres of morals 
and pohtics, in which the deliberate turmng of mtellect and 
'science on “mstinct” has driven out all certainties and left 
^only relativism and opportunism ^^All the “instincts” basal to 
community and State are analysed away, and in the most 
modern psychology the demal of instmct itself, the plain man’s 
idiom for standard values, is the startling outcome of a move- 
ment which was inevitable 

But this is only one side of the picture It is thejother side 
,that makes the attitude called modernism so^puzzhng and so 
mterestmg Scarcely had the scientific spirit beguff to cele- 
brate its triumph in these other spheres of Human culture and 
texpenence when modernimi_entered into scienceH^lf, and 
■’^hovel tendencies m this field threatenHdTo~cHange the whole 
! picture The modern spirit is nothing if not sophisticated. The 
very movement which began with a relentless apphcation of 
intellect to the deepest imtiatives of the human spirit comes^ 
full circle m a conception of science according to which its 
own concepts and laws themselves have no ultimate validity. 
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but arc merely useful instnimcnts for the control of phenomena 
in the interests of hfc. 

Modernism, as distinguished from the modern spirit anc 
modern tlioughl in the broader sense of tlic term, is an essentially 
no\ cl fonn of the Time-Spirit Tlic key to this novelty lies in tin 
equivocal clinractcr of the concept of science itself The rake’s 
progress; of modernism has been swift and ccrtain.'^larlinE 
with the assertion of the autonomy of science, its divorce from 
wisdom and the moral and spiritual values, the acknowledg- 
ment of w’hich is implied in all woedomiMt has ended in a 
philo‘^o])hy of iilusiom<;m which includes science itself. ]^w 
scientists quite dare any longer to look truth full in the face, 
and truth and reason are terms almo<^t lost from the vocabulary 
of the other fonns of the human sjnrit Of the modern spint 
it lias been well said ; 

It fcch that ) nowlctlgc is tlic only good, 

Yet fear’? that *cicncc mas confound it quite, 

Changing %Nh.u ycstcrd.ay seemed logic.al, 

To something difTcrcnl and bitter overnight 

It is this confounding of know ledge by “science” — is it not^ — 
this something different and bitter, tliat has entered into our 
logic, that affords tlic key to the understanding of the whole 
modern spirit, and this sophistication icgarding knowledge 
and science itself leads to very definite conscqucnccs.cA certain 
rnysticism becomes, as Simmcl says, the necessary characteristic 
\ of cvery^ first-rate modern mind In art one modernist tendency 
follow's another, and impressionism with its scientific bias gives 
place to a reaction against all externality and objectivity in 
art, to an expressionism the very licart of w'liich is illusionism. 
In science (it/lcads to a pan-illusiomsm, to a philosophy of 
— if,” winch leaves nothing but the flux of sensation as 
belonging to the real. 

Tins supcr-soplustication — even regarding knowledge and- 
science itself — has certain further charactcnstics which defimtely 
mark the spint we call modernism Not the least of these is 
\ one which we can desenbe no betterVtIi^ as_thc_^esire and < 
'*\\tendency to transcend every limit. “Here,” says Ferrero, “we 
have the great problem with which contemporary thought is ^ 
confronted. Everything seems to totter to its fall around man, ^ 

B 
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whoj by transcending every limit, even the reality of the world, 
has become too powerful.”^ Transcendence of all natural 
limits, the natural law in society and politics, the norms of 
thought in logic and philosophy, all those “obstructions” to 
“creative thinldng,” is m one form or another the motive of 
all phases of modernism. “Human, all too human,” is the 
scornful epithet applied to The natural metaphysic of the 
human spirit, and the abandonment of “the human scale” is- 
-considered the condition of world wisdom. 
fTVThjs aban^donment of the human scale is, perhaps, the most 
striking, if not the most fundamental, character" of our modern 
civilization. In our buildings and in our industry, our in- 
stitutions and our arts, it is everywhere patent. Yet we are 
> still unaware, I imagine/^how completely it has also entered 
into the world of the spirit, how completelyJt has. marked the 
products of our culture That there should be some limits 
to the transvaluation of values, some truth a prion in knowledge, 
in morals, and in art — some hmits within which intelligible 
.thought moves — ^is simply another way of saying that human 
thought, to be significant and mtelligible, must have a human 
^ scale To deny all such limits, to deny all essential structure 
and system — as modernism in its most clairvoyant moments 
does — ^is simply to deny the human scale in thini^g. That this 
very denial of the human scale and all it implies is frequently 
done in the name of humanism itself should not surpnse us ; 
it simply serves to show the widespread ignorance in the 
modern world of what the genmnely human is 
U With this disdain of all limits, this fear of the past and its 
preju^ces, com^Futunsm and the futuristic fallacy Ideas are 
no longer disproved , they are simply superseded by new ideas. 
■The latest is the truest, and tune refutes everything. The 
classical, it has been said, is reality purified by time. But for 
the^^i^e modernist tune purifies nothing, for in the eternal 
^fiux there is nothing., there to purify.,. Everything" isTefiited, 
for it is the very fundamental character of everything that 
it~bhcqrnes,, something other than it is To reaHty itself 
IS assigned the breathless task of keeping up yath the 
idiosyncrasies of tune, and the mere “creative, accumulation” 

* G Ferrero, Europe's Fateful Hour — an excellent picture of modernism in its 
many aspects 
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of these idios}’-ncrasies is Iiailed as llic progress of reality 
itself. 

With this super-sophistication and futurism there appears 
finally an _clcmcnt in model nism for which I am at a loss to 
find an adequate teim'^ can dcsciibc it in no other way than 
as an attempt to combine the incompatible. The profound 
contradictions in modern civilization and culture he open to 
every eye — nowhere so patently, perhaps, as in the idea of 
pi ogress around which all its thinhing has icv^olv^cd, and in 
w'hich It has sought to embody its highest aspirations and v^alues , 
So V aguely is progress concciv^ed that it may witli little difficulty 
^‘include both peace and war, justice and vdolencc, steam- 
ploughs and Lewis-guns, Pasteui scrum and Melinite. ’VAnd 
indeed, if ihci c arc no limits to crcativ^c thought, if the doors 
of the future arc completely open, both for life and for thought, 
why should we not seek to combine the incompatibles ^ As a 
matter of fact it is taken by many as a sign of greatness At 
our Icv'cl, it may be said, tlic inclusion of an element of con- 
tradiction seems to be a sign of reality and largeness rather 
than of error, 

' Such an attitude may easily create the illusion of magnani- 
mity of spint. B jut it p an illusion It bears a superficial resem- 
blance, indeed, to a similar attitude on the part of the mag- 
nammous plulosophcrs for whom the premises of the Great 
Tradition afforded a justification But on the premises of 
modernism it can mean but decadence A_^ philosophy that 
assumes total ultimate coherence, the absolute, may allow itself 
many liberties To attempt to transcend contradictions, to ' 
combine apparent incompatibles, is a sign ofvigour and large- ( 
mmdedness But a philosophy that demes these assumptions 
can attempt such things only at the risk of intellectual and 
moral decadence. 


in 

It must be observed that by philosophic modernism I under- ' 
stand not any single one of the distmctively modern movements 
of thought, such as Pragmatism, Intuitiomsm, or the New 
Reahsm, but rather certain features common to them all and 
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ertain novel ideas which seem to follow from them. Philo- 
Dphic modernism is the abandonment of the axioms and pre- 
appositions of traditional thought, and it does not hesitate, in 
xtreme cases, to see in traditional thought simply a gigantic' 
^tMnahjiqiigi^ The idea of a “changing concepF^of philosophy 
3 accordingly, as we have said, a conspicuous feature of all 
hese movements. Philosophic reconstruction is the goal of all 
heir efforts. There is sufficient uncertainty as to the precise 
lature and direction of the change, but that there must be a 
hange no self-respecting modern is in doubt. Injthis^ respect 
ihilosophy but shares the equivocal and paradoxical character 
if modern culture itself, and mirrors in one way or another all 
he moods which we have found distinctive of the modern 
pirit. 

There are, however, certain points m which these proposed 
'ecdnstructions of philosophy all agree and at which the 
;ssentials of modernisrn come to hght. Th^ “meeting of 
extremes” in modern thought has developed pointi~of agree- 
nent which cut across and transcend the traditional divisions 
n philosophy. agree, for one thing, in contracting and 
iegrading the field of philosophy itself.j(All agree in denying 
ffie premises and postulates of traditional philosophy, and, like 
the minute philosophers of Berkeley’s time, dejairade philos ophy 
to _a_merc-pittance of ite jbimer,self. 

In certain quarters, in the most modern realisn^ and natural- 
isms, thp humanistic premises of the Great Tradition are 
challenged and^he province of philosophy narrowed down to 
a method of analysis that makes of it merely an appendix to 
science. Th e ancient j ppstulate of peremual_phijgsqphy — then 
li^parability of value and .reaht^-:^ psychologized into the j 
demandTEaL reahtaLJnusXsatisfv us ; thFdenial of the necessity 
of this demand is followed by the exclusion from philosophy 
of most of its traditional problems and “ the raising to the 
dignity of philosophy many trivial and often foohsh questions,” 
marking their propounders as the “minute philosophers” 
of the modem world. In other quarters the denial of the 
humanistic premises of the Great Tradition takes the form of the 
denial of the ancient goal of philosophy, the ens realtssimum, 
and philosophy is “contracted and degraded” to the mere 
service of ephemeral interests and ends. Npt_pnly is the great 
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postulate of traditional philosophy psychologized into the 
demand that reality must satisfy us^but reality consists only 
in that satisfaction, and truth itself is metamorphosed into a ^ 
means of satisfaction of desire or an instrument of control In ' 
still other quarters, finally, the denial of these same premises 
Icjids to a challenge of the entire natural metaphysic of the 
hurnan mind, the natural bent of the intellect ;'^nd to turn 
our Jiack upon intellect is said to be the highest wisdom. 
PHilosophy Itself, the love of wisdom, becomes a ndn-fational ' 
intuition of life. 

All these proposed “reconstructions” of philosophy represent, 
in one ^\ay~br another, a radical change in the conception of 
the nature and objective of philosophy. Proposals of such a 
character demand of us that we shall examine with care the 
concept of philosophy as it has unifoimly been held by the 
Great Tradition Part of oui problem — and an important part 
— must, as is indeed inevitable in books on philosophy, become 
the question of the nature and objective of philosophy. For 
tlic moment we shall confine our interest to tlie nature of these 
proposed reconstructions and the common element which is 
the motive of tliem all. 

The changes in the objective of philosophy proposed by 
modernism represent then, not so much merely a contraction 
of the field of philosophy as a transy^uaUon of all philosophical 
values, the denial of the very premises of metaphysical thought, 
inhibition of its deepest initiatives. Nor is this at all sur- 
prising; for all these.forms of modernism, each in its own way, 
contract, if not degrade, the human reason to a mere pittance 
of its former self 

Each in its own way I say, for the ways are different The 
contraction resulting from the merely instrumental view of 
mind needs no comment. For new reahsm the logical reason 
appears to be supreme, but it is only apparently so. Reduced 
to the form of merely logical analysis, the results of that analysis 
are a logical atomism which excludes from the realm of reason 
a large part of that which has uniformly been assigned to it. 
'/Even those forms of modem thought which seek metaphysical 
tmth outside the ways of reason and would have us turn our , 
backs upon it, presuppose this same contraction of reason. 

Now, when we seek the common source of all these attitudes 
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we find it in the biological or evolutionary conception of mind 
It is firom this that all the sophistication, as well as all the 
violence of the modernist spmt, arises. To this is ^ due the 
abandonment of the ^'human scale, the desire to tianscend 
every himt, and to combine the incompatible in a freedom of 
creative thought which knows no limits and acknowledges 
no laws. 

A fundamental characteristic of the “modem” man is, as 
Paul Rosenfeld says (he is vmting of the music of the modems, 
especially of that of Bloch), “his lately gotten sense of the 
timness of the human element in the race, the enormity of the 
ammal past.” For the typical modem the primeval forest, 
with its thick spawmng life, its ferocious beasts, its bmtish 
phaUic-worshipping humanity, is still here. Before him there 
lie the hundreds and hundreds of years of development neces- 
sary to make a sapient creature of him. That the moderns 
write as those who feel this goes without saying. That it is 
also the “hinterland” of the typically mo(^m thinking in 
philosophy is what I wish to emphasize here a his conception 
of mind as mrely something “in the making” underlies all the 
typically modermstic conceptions of philosophy, all the pro- 
posed “reconstructions” that we are about to examine. I^is 
the source of all its negations, of all its paradoxical and sophis- 
tical affirmations 


' V' 

Modem thought, then, is nothing if not sophisticated. A 
profound scepticism hes in the heart even of those who deny 
scepticism ivith their lips. Not, be it understood, merely the 
' scepticism of a Voltaire, engendered by the strife of opinion, 
but the deeper scepticism that comes from understandmg. 

Nowadays one does not so much refute a philosopher as 
explain him. 

One of the impressive things about the present situation in 
philosophy is the fact that, precisely at the moment when 
modermsm in its various forms proposes to turn its back on 
a itiona thought, the_continuity_jif jth^_ tradition is most\ 
a equate y recogmzed and its principles most campRtely 
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fojinulatcd. Let us examine tliis sophistication — “new learning 
about philosopliy/’ as Nictzsclic calls it~in one or two of its 
most important phases Tlicre is, first, the sophistication about 
the metaphysical instinct itself, and, secondly, regarding the 
strife of systems as it appears in philosophy. 

The metaphysical nisttSi the “ontological instinct,” owes its. 
perennial character to its relation to the \dtal instinct, of which 
it is, perhaps, in one sense the highest sublimation. The great 
philosophers have ahvays recognized, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, this icladon and the obligation it entails The unity 
of the Mtal instinct and the instinct for knowledge is always 
assumed by traditional tliought The assumption of this unity, 
or 212 more philosophical terms, of the inseparability of value 
and reality, is the dnvang force of the natural metaphysic ofi 
die human mind. 

Such is the belief of traditional thought, and in the light of 
that belief the whole movement of the natural metaphysic of 
die human mind can alone be understood But what if this were 
not the casc^^^'What if the two were at war wth each other, 
^]| and the natural mctaphysic but a “rationalization” to protect 
the life-instinct from knowledge^, But Jet us hear this sophisti- 
cation as It finds expression in the words of a typical modernist. 

The \atal instinct and the mstmet for kno^vlcdgc, “far from 
being the allies that popular thought proclaims them to be,, 
arc,” according to M Jules dc Gaultier, “really at secret war^ 
widi each other.” The vital instinct, he holds, expresses itself 
m myth “When,” he continues, “the instinct for knowledge 
awakes in some sceptic, if it cannot be suppressed it must be 
answered, and now occurs a cunous inversion of the r61es 
The vital instinct disguises itself as the instinct for knowledge, 
and, if unable to save the old myth, promptly invents another ’■ 
Such an invention, he holds, is the entire conception of know- 
ledge from Plato to Kant The identification of the ens realissi- 
mum witli the summum bonum is such a myth, and Kant’s account 
of the pr^Ueal r^son is but^he samp myth m a more subtle 
form I 

Such, with all the variations made possible by a sophisticated 

^ Jules de Gaultier, De Kant d Nietzsche In this and in his other works, more 
especially La Fiction Untverselle, one finds what is, perhaps, the most consistent 
development of “modernism” in its philosophical form 
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psychology, is the modernist’s account of traditional thought. 
Speculative philosophy, with its traditional problems and 
traditional form, is a species of myth-making. Its source is a 
latent animism, f'lts supposed rational structures and systems 
vare, in the psychological slang of the day, but “rationalizations,” 
\'with which the human spirit must, perhaps, clothe and protect 
I, itself if it is to continue to live, but from which it must, like 
llowlier forms of life, m turn set itself free.J Is it any wonder that 
phtlosophia perennis, that great reason-myth, shows a constant 
structure and a constant form? 

“How unfailingly,” writes Nietzsche, “the most diverse philo- 
sophers always fiU in again a definite fundamental scheme. 

. . Under an invisible spell they always revolve once more 
in the same orbit, however independent of each other they 
may feel themselves; . . . with their critical or systematic 
wills something within them leads them, something impels 
them in definite order, the one after the other — to wit, the 
innate methodology and relationship of their ideas.” But this 
continuity of the Great Tradition, which even those who 
challenge it more and more recogmze, is easily understood. 
“The wonderful family resemblance of all Indian, Greek, and 
German philosophizing is easily enough explained . . . Their 
thinking is, in fact, far less a discovery than a recognizing, a 
! remembering, a return, and a homecoming to a far-off, 

[ ancient common household . philosophizing is so far a kind ’ 
of atavism of the highest order 

Such extreme sophistication and a-logism are, indeed, not to 
be attributed to every form of modernism, but something of 
U at least is to be found in all those ways of thinking we have 
een examining. It is, in fact, a necessary consequence of the 
contraction and degradation of the human reason that 
characterizes them all^ Of the essential sophistry, not to say 
pe^ersity, o tins sophistication, the developments of this book 
t' 5 ^ constitute a proof,''^ this invisible spell that! 

compels thought to revolve continually in the same orbit,! 
tl^ irresistible attraction which continually brings the inteUect*, 
fnrm F movement, we shall hope to find, not ; 

^ essential form of intelHgiblu 

discourse itself. Here we are concerned whoUy with^thel 

’ F. Nietzsche, Bejmd Good and Evil. 
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modernist’s interpretation of traditional tliouglit, and bf the 
“\s'ondcrfuI” continuity which underlies all its differences 

The very continuity of the Great Tradition, ivhich even those 
who challenge it more and more recognize, is, as we have^ 
seen, only too well understood No less sophisticated is the 
modem attitude tow ards the oppositions in philosophy which 
its equivocal cliaractei has generated. Pliilosophy is perennial,' 
but so aic its problems and solutions. ('^Ve become aware, not 
(Only of an inborn systematic affinity of philosophical concepts, 

' but of a certain fundamental scheme of possible philosophical 
rpositions, of great contrasting concepts and idcas^which, like 
^cat crags, remain untouclied by tlic waters of time and the 
passing generations, qf^grea^ du^itics and opposiUons which 
spring from dualities and oppositions of the human spint 
Philosophy may, indeed, be a pantheon of great thoughts, yet 
arc not these thoughts, gicat as they arc, but tlic cr^'^stalhzations 
of perennially opposing temperaments or of necessary social 
values^ 

It i$Jn_an atrnospjicrc such as this tliat the modern thinker 
faces thc_challcngc of phtlosophta perenms It is in this form that 
tlie grand divisions of philosophical thought become the pre-j 
occupations of the modern The “stnfc of systems” bulks large* 
in tlie discussions of the present TJie oppositions of naturahsirf^ 
and spiritualism, of monism and pluralism, of mteUectuahsm 
and voluntansm, claim our attention; but for the modern|, 
thinke r the. .problem becomes concentrated in the opposition" 
of Idealism and Realism 

The growing struggle between these two positions has been 
the outstandmg feature of the intellectual hfe of the last 
hundred and fifty years. It has absorbed all the energy and 
attention of the philosophers, and as a result they have had , 
little time left for the genuine problems of traditional thought. ?>' 
A change in attitude towards this great opposition is, however, t 
a_ characteristic note of present-day thought. From the most 
varied quarters one hears the belief expressed, as m the words * 
oT Mr Russell, that "^he issue between reahsts and their 
opponents is not a fundamental one ” With such a view one 
may well agree. It ha^nev^er been a fundamental issue in 
traditional thought, ~and ^ane_ philosophy has ever been 

exclusively realistic or ideahstic.” It is, however, with the 
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distinctively modernistic attitude towards this opposition that 
I am here concerned, for it is precisely in this attitude that 
one of the charactenstic notes of modernity makes itself 
heard 

The first reaction to this continued opposition is, indeed, one 
of complete scepticism Yet in face of the real earnestness 
of the problems which it implies the irony of history passes 
us by Our sceptical smile gives place to understanding, and 
we become sceptical of scepticism itself. In an age when survival 
becomes so nearly identical with truth and reality itself, the 
mere persistence of this opposition, the struggle for existence 
between philosophical creeds and systems, tends to take on a 
new meaning Here, again, a sophisticated psychology with its 
doctrine of fundamental types, with its slang of extravert and 
introvert, of tender-minded and tough-minded, seems to come 
to the help of the modem 


Are they not extraordinarily naive who suppose that there 
must be one type of philosophy? Is there not, as the poefe 
Schiller says, a psychological antagonism among men, aiJ' 
antagonism which, “just because it is radical and rooted in 
the innate constitution, robs not only the poet and the artist 
of the possibihty of makmg a universal appeal, although this 
is Ins task; but which also makes it impossible for the philo- 
sopher, in spite of every effort, to be umversaUy convincing, 

has seemed, is involved in the very idea of 

t* hardly be as simple as many 

ot the philosophers have supposed it, if yarying and even 

opposmg pomts of view are necessary to express it. Does not 
prsistence of these oppositions argue a more than 
attitiiH^ f cance, and is it not probable that a pragmatic a 
Nvisdot ? oppositions IS the highest phd^osophical^ 

of n r ^4ttcsm and 

and that underth should try to extract some sweetness, 

seek a sort of sentimenTarcathohci^? of philosophy we should 
cxpr^sed ifa ron exceUently 

sophical coherence m France m’' 

the modernists offered f u ' ^ modem of 

3 ed the following suggestive interpretation 
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of philosophy. The actual htUe phdosophique and the division 
dcs crqyancc’i arc inc\itablc and necessary characteiistics of 
philosophy Hie struggle for existence and division of labour 
among oui philosophical ciccds arc necessary consequences of 
the practical and social character of philosopliy Each one of 
the main parties, chief faiths, lias its own particular work to 
do; it represents a tendency useful and even necessary to 
society. Opposition in society of divcisc needs and diffcient 
tendencies, when tianslalcd into the world of ideas, takes, for 
instance, among other forms, the appearance of the struggles of 
materialism and spiritualism, realism and idealism In a social 
oi^anism well constituted these dificrent tendencies would not, 
perhaps, be more irreconcilable than eating and breathing in 
a physiological organism But man is apparently condemned, 
perhaps irremediably, to tliis struggle. 

The role which he ascribes to the enlightened tliinker, in the 
premises, is curious and not wholly enviable These dualities, 
divisions, thcmscRcs become, of course, a chief problem of his 
philosophy He secs clearly enough, on the one hand, that if 
humanity is to live such division of beliefs is necessary He 
must, if he is to be a philosopher, in the ancient and honourable 
sense at least, accord to each a rclativ'c and partial truth On 
the other hand, can truth be divadcd bctw^cen parties any more 
than tlic child of Solomon’s famous judgment^ 

Perhaps, however, a still further division of labour is possible 
May there not be certain spints, outside all parties, who seek 
to comprehend the essential nature of tlie tendency in each 
of them, as well as the system of ideas, images, and desires that 
nounsh it^ Such men will know that the actual social world 
could not live and endure if their transcendent ideas should 
nourish all spints, but that is scarcely a danger that we have to 
fear. They will conclude that the great oppositions in philo- 
sophy, between realism and ideahsm, materialism and spmt- 
uahsm, are in a sense eternal They will even see that it is 
desirable, at a given time or for a given nation, for one tendency 
to have dominance over the other If despite these facts they 
construct a system of the world, which may be necessary to 
them as to other spirits, they will know that m all these points 
it can be only transitory and must remain imperfect and incom- 
plete. “It is vam,” M. Paulhan adds, “to eiqiect such a view 
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to be accepted by the many, but what it lacks in vital appeal 
and immediate efficacy it will have gained in intellectual 
truth, in purity and hauteur.'*^ 

The note of modermty m the foregoing is undeniable. The 
idea itself is by no means new, although the way of expressing 
it is ultra-sophisticated. Greater thinkers than M. Paulhan have 
seen in these grand divisions of belief the necessary conditions 
of life and its interpretation, although they have never found 
their meaning in merely pragmatic psychological and socio- 
logical conceptions. The idea that duality and opposition are 
part of the conditions necessary for philosophic truth is as 
old as philosophy, and it was Hegel himself who said that all 
philosophies have been necessary. The Great Tradition in 
philosophy, as we shall ourselves try to show, has always been 
above these oppositions, and has sought to find truth in a 
higher synthesis. This has been a characteristic of all the 
magnanimous philosophers. But the modern attitude, as we 
have sketched it, is quite a different matter. It is, in the sphere 
of philosophy, but a symptom of that impressionism and 
eclecticism, that wilhngness to combine the incompatible, 
which spells decadence Bound up as it is in the modem spirit 
in general with the illusions of ffiturism, in the sphere of philo- 
sophy (ihimphes and expresses tEat^denial of aU finaH^,''that 
abandonment of the ontological point of view, which is the 
deepest note, as it is also the common element,_in modernistic 
philosophies. To this further phase of modernism, the phase 
m which Its opposition to aU traditional thought is most funda- 
mental, we must now turn 


V 


^ ^ffe^ence between traditional and modernistic con- 
fitnirrr* ^ ? 1 osophy may best be indicated in terms of the 
tVio objective of philosophy is envisagedylFor 

of tnl J being or reahty was Ld to be the i^Tl 

an ^ hlen spoke of the “pathway to reahty,” of 

mcvatablv ^^^ch a predetermined path of reason 

realisnmum b^°^®Pby is a well-trodden path to the ens 

he summum bonum, and but puts in the form 
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of reflection what cver^^one is doing, in one way or another, 
from birth to dcatli^lFor the modem conception, on the other 
hand, the nature and function of plnlosophy arc far differently 
envisaged. '"iJltimatc reality, “true being,” is essentially an 
illusion It is fatlicr like tlic pot of gold in the fable which 
the father told his sons was buiicd in the ancestral field. 
There was no such pot to rcwaid the labour of the hopeful 
youtlis, but they attained their end notwithstanding, for 
the very incessant digging produced bumper crops and the 
father’s promise was fulfilled. Tlic ens rcahssimum is such a 
fruitful illusion.^ 

Curiously enough the denial of tins humanistic premise of 
the Great Tradition is made m the name of humanism itself. 
This distincfue note of modcinism is sounded by many who 
otherwise think in the main within tlic bounds of that tradition. 
No mor^lhan in tlic ease of poetry, we arc told, cjnyiliilqsophy 
h ope for fina lity. Life is perpetually at war with thought, and 
the forms of reflective tliought arc made only to be broken, 
all goals arc set only to be surpassed '"^he only absolute truth 
is jhat there is no such truth. It is at this point that our sophis-^ 
tication_rcgarding human knowledge, the impulse to transcend 
all limits, the abandonment of the human scale, in thought 
as well as in life, reaches its climax It is here that futunsm not 
only has its roots, but also reaches its most characteristic 
expression For tlic natural mctaphysic of the human mind is 
essentially the application of the principle of the human scale 
to thought, and its abandonment involves the complete denial 
of that scale. 

Now, whether this denial of the humamstic premises of tradi- 
tional thought is itself a kind of humamsm is perhaps a matter 
of words. Nietzsche, at least, was in no doubt. For him the 
ontological instinct was essentially “human — all too human” ; 
and of his own inhumamty to man, m denying it, he was fully 
conscious. Be that as it may, t^vo things are evident. We have 
come here to the ultimate issue between traditional and modern 
thought In the second place it seems fairly obvious that the ten- 
dencies in modermsm must ultimately eventuate in this denial 

It IS not my purpose to argue for the traditional conception 
of philosophy here One of the tasks of the next chapter •v\^ be 
to show that the_p rcsupposi tion of^n ultimatej;eahl^ of an 
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ens nalissimum, is a necessary^ presupposition of intelligible 
thought and' its communication. Moreover, the purpose of this 
introductory chapter is descriptive rather than polemical, our 
chief object bemg to contrast the philosophies of modernism 
with the Great Tradition, and to point out the ultimate sources 
of their divergence From this point of view the chief point 
of interest is the complete break with traditional thought, the 
complete transvaluation of all metaphysical values which it 
involves. 

That the reconstruction of philosophy proposed by modernism 
should go to the length of a complete transvaluation of its very 
objective is in itself doubtful wisdom There is no way of 
defining philosophy except m terms of its history, and nothing 
IS clearer from that history than that the ontological motive 
IS alike its constant drivmg force and its constantjustification. 
Much more impressive than this change in objective is the 
novel conception of philosophy which this transvaluation of 
its objective, this denial of its histone premises, permits the 
more modern thinker to contemplate 
‘We must become accustomed,” says a recent writer, “to the 
idea of the umverse as a Wandering Jew. The future of philo- 
f sophy belongs to the naked demand of reason for a beyond 
anything given, to the idea of the all of things as inherently 
'.unfinished, a progress having no term, either finite or infinite ” 
We might, perhaps, become accustomed to such an idea — we 


can become accustomed to anything But of the philosophy to 
which such a future belongs certainly the least said the better. 
We may conceivably become accustomed to such an idea — 
the possibihties of sophistication appear to be without limit; 
^ seems possible for the modern to carry the principle of 
ction, fnntful illusion, to the length of making that for which 
e illusion is fruitful itself an illusion — ^in short, to making 
lUusion the fundamental principle of reality itselfiflBut tpj;aU, 
an idea a philosophical idea goes beyond the permissible.! 
Philosophy must be mtelhgible or it is nothing. To speak.of 
f— of r^g^^for sometMng which by its very nature is 

speak ofi progress ivithout that^hjchTal ^e ca n 
‘'kf of progress any meanmg, is to talk an_unin- 

- ? -?P& 05 ge.\,But IS not that what modermsm in its 

more consistent moods asks us to do? 
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VI . 

The reconstructions of phiiosoptiy typical ot modeinism 
involve, ^\c have seen, a rather complete transvaluation of 
the chief philosophical \ allies; it is not surprising that they 
should also involve a changing conception of tnathXThe 
nature of truth is, in fact, the problem ^vhlch above all others 
is diagnostic for modernism in general Modernism we have 
found to be liighly cquixocal Starting ivith its assumption of 
the autonomy of science, and with the privileged position of 
its conceptions of truth, it was forced ultimately to face the 
problem of the tiiith of science itself Fiom this confrontation 
it drew back humbled if not abased To say wth Poincare 
that scientific concepts and formulas aie not true, but that they 
arc convenient, is to open up a way of thought the end of which 
is not yet in sight. ivr ^ , 

' It is not my purpose to consider here tlic problem of truth 
as such; we shall have occasion to enter into more detail 
in later connections, especially in the cliaptcr on logic Our, 
chief interest is rather to see the transformations in ourj notion, 
that have folloued ncccssanly from the picmises of modernism, 
more especially the consequences for our conceptions of the 
truth of philosophy 

“With the best of intentions,” wrote Paul Garus, “William 
James put trutli on trial.” It was not so much Wilham James 
as the whole movement of modern naturahsm speakmg, in 
only one of its voices, through him For him truth survived 
its trial What he did not see, but others have seen, is that truth,'! 
in any mteUigiblc sense, has not survived, that we have to do^ 
here with an entire revaluation of the v^alue of truth itself, c 
necessitated by the premises of niodermsm,’>by natuiahstic^ 
fs evolutionism and the biological conception of the mind 
^\line between truth and fiction really disappears and we have a\ 
pan-fictionism Truth is denatured, and mstead^oXthej^blem : 
of truth and falsity we have simply a problem of degrees of 
v^ue among fictions, as GaulUef rhakes clear ^ ~ ^ . 

Tf is "to Vaihmger in Germany (and to Gaultier m France, 
perhaps) that we are chiefly indebted for reveahng to us the 

> See m this connection Jules dc Gaultier, La Fiction Umverselle (especially 
the last two chapters). 
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true inwardness of the premises of our thinking.^ Both develop 
a doctrine of fiction universelle. Vaihinger, in pointing out the 
instrumental value of "untrue” concepts, merely carries out 
to Its logical conclusion that which was implicit in a genetic 
logic The value of concepts is to be determined by their purpose, 
but when we seek to find out what end or purpose is in his 
thinking we find these to be a fiction also The serpent devours 
Its own tail. True, Vaihinger makes assumptions which the 
pragmatist would call absolutistic By speaking of "untrue” 
concepts, and by characterizing them as fictions, he implicitly 
assumes an absolute cntenon of truth, and must admit, 
although he may not hke it, an mdependent realm of absolute 
validity, and hence the possibility of concepts that "represent” 
the world or demand universal acknowledgment. Vailiinger 
pleads for a new evaluation of concepts, which according to 
his characterization are untrue, while the pragmatist pleads 
for a new conception of truth which would not permit of such 
charactenzation. But what difference does it make? What 
difference — whether we define truth narrowly and admit to 
our world as value that which is untrue; or change our 
concept of truth so that we may call that value truth? The 
.essential sophistication and sophistry are the same. 

' 1 It is this sophistication and soplustry that are at once the 
, cause and the widespread effect of this procbs by whiclTtruth 
> has gradually been "denatured ”;No criticism of knowledge, it 
' , is said, can destroy knowledge, no theory of its nature can 
prove that reahty is unknowable. This is undoubtedly true. 
But certain theories of knowledge, while not destroying it, can 
n' ^ denature it, can take all the value out of it. That is what any t 
merely biological and evolutionary conception of int ellig ence | 
inevitably does. VrC -v .. ~ 

The subtle effect of(^s process '\on our conceptions of know- 
ledge^ and truth in general has already been indicated; it 
rernains to consider its influence on our conceptions of phil o- 
sop ly Now the modem is sophisticated regarding science, but 
. he is a super-sophisticate when it comes to philosophy. The 
idea of philosophy as a gigantic "rationalization,” of the 
. oppositions of the philosophers as the expressions of merely 
psychological types, leads naturally to the demal of the “tra^” 
o p I osop ly or to the development of notions of truth as 
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subtle and sophisticated as these ideas out of which they spnng 
We find certain repicscntativcs of modernism sa^dng: “The 
category’’ of truth is^ perhaps, not exactly applicable to philo- 
sophy, but rather the category of value, that is to say Oi 
the importance of the spiritual direction manifested in the 
works of the philosophers ”* Or, in t he words of John Dewey, 
philosophy deals wth meanings and \^ucs ratlicr Than with 
trutli.* 

There is nothing, perhaps, which indicates more, clearly 
the point to which modernism has brought us than tliis con- 
trast of meaning and value willi trutli Now, tliat„philosophy 
docs deal mth the meanings _ and values of existences radicr 
than with existence abstracted from meaning and value, is^| 
indeed, true and one of the main contentions of this entire study. 
ButjJieinfcrcncethat this interpretation of meanings and values 
cannot, have truth as its objectivcj can follow only from a most 
imperfect conception of both meaning and truth, and still 
i^rejmm an inadequate notion of the relation of meaning 
andjruth to th^mdfc'ultimatc concept of value yjn any case, 
this dcmal of the category of truth to philosophy is but a 
phase of tliat general transvaluation of all philosoplncal values 
inherent in the very premises of modernism. The same ways 
of thinking that would have us accustom ourselves to the idea 
of the universe as a Wandering Jew would also have us get 
used to the futihty of a philosophical activity deprived of the 
only objective that makes it in any way intelligible. It suffices 
to record here that some consciousness of the situation I have 
been descnbmg is gradually makmg itself felt Certainly thei 
suspicion j^eveiywhere gaimng ground that theie isfsonJe^ngl 
suicidal in such wa ys offfiinking; it is with the realization of 
this fact that the return to perenmal philosophy must begm 


VII 

“He who desires something new desires somethmg old, only 
hejdesifes it in a n ew wa y ” “It is a positive achievement for 
a philosopher to be orthodox, provided his orthodoxy is 

» “The R61e of Philosophy in the History of Cmhzation,” Proceedings of the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy) 1926 

Q 
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philosophic.” With these two quotations I began thL chapter. 
Some development of what I consider to be their significance 
m this context may, perhaps, fittingly bring this chapter to a 
close 

^The.desire Jqr sometog^new in philosophy, is sincere and 
significant. It is not wholly an expression of that vulgar illusion 
of modernity that whatever comes next must be better. It 
springs, as we have tried to indicate, from genuine exigencies 
of the present situation. Thatjmseek^g^the t^ modernist 

in philosophy, as elsewhere, succeeds often" merely in reviving 
somlTpartial and fragmentary aspect of ancient truth, is 
nothin g to. his discredit; the any, attaches solely 

tq^ his failure to recognize the fact. It is but part of that unseen 
fate that drives human thought along a certain fundamental 
scheme of possible philosophical positions. For _in tru A what 
we, really_d^im is something old. For true pMosophy, like 
everytl^g genuine and elemental, is, if not a kind of atavism, 
a .t least a s earch for the tru e homeland of.the soiil. 

But while we really desire old things, we also desire to say 
them in a new way. New ways of expressing old truths is the 
condition of the vitahty of these truths If we have a distinctively 
modern idiom, as we most certainly have, we must think and 
speak in that idiom The deeper one lives himself into the 
great philosophies, ancient and modern, the more he becomes 
convinced, I think, that philosophic troth is almost wholly 

expression. With respect to the more frnda- 
mental problems and their solutions at least, what we call 
progress and development is in large part development of our 
media of expression. If there is any ancient truth that is irre- 
futable, It is so largely because it can be, and demands to be, 
expr^sed in modern form. Even more important is the fact 
that if there is a modem thought-idiom, and there certainly 
^ is, we must use that idiom, for that is the only language the 

Tradition in philosophy js_no^hteral repetition of dead con- 
cepts any more than traction m the Hfe of thh Stotefrs'^ a Hteral 
repetition,^preccpts and laws, or in religion of dogm^a^and 
scriptures T§^tion is life gnd movement and perpetual 
remtei^retation. Th^ winch is permanent in.it is,-„above all, 
an abidmg ^ense of direction. To seize a tradition, as thus 
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understood, it is above all necessary to live oneself into it; to 
continue it creatively, not to contemplate it; to follow and 
prolong it, not to arrest it under the pretext of being faithful 
to it. It Js, accordingly, not a paradox to say that the wayi 
back to the Great Tradition must be through modernism. 

But this truth in no ivay conflicts with the truth” of that 
other quotation in which I ha\c sought to ciystallize the spirit 
of this chapter. It is, I believe, a positive achievement for a 
philosopher to be orthodox — to be within thcspint of the Great 
Tradition — provided his orthodoxy is philosophic That which 
is permanent in tradition, we have said, is an abiding sense 
of direction Now it is the loss of this sense of direction, of the 
genume problems and significant objccti\cs of philosophy, that 
ve have deplored in many forms of modernism. To keep this 
sense of direction, as it is the chief dcsidcraiinn, is also the 
highest achievement of the modern thinker There is no inherent 
re^on why there should not be orthodoxy — straight thinking — 
in philosophy. TJierc is every' reason to believe that there 
should be. 

I need not repeat here the points at which I have conceived 
the typical modem tendencies to have taken _a_direct contrary 
course, to all the great philosophers That which I hope to 
show is that in doing so they have jost th^ir way and Jiave 
become^ ultimately umntelligiblc There is what we may call 
t he a p nori an intelligible world, and in turning their backs 
upon ^he ‘‘innate mctaphysic of the human mind” (they) have 
a^ndoned Jhe conditions of essential intelligibility. To be 
philosophically orthodox is to understand _^d acknowledge 
tliose fundamental forms of reflective thinking without which 
intelligible commumcation and inteipretation are impossible. 

Yet in all this, it cannot be demed, the sincere thinker may 
easily think to find a great insmcenty — or at least a funda- 
mental contradiction — the same difficulty in philosophy that 
faces aU the historic and traditional activities of man Tradition 
is life, movement, perpetual remterpretation ,but_ at 

what ,point_does reinterpretation become new creation^ At 
what point, for instance, does free construction of the law 
become new legislation^ At what point does free mterpretation of 
dogma in religion become its denial? At what pomj^^philo- 
sophy does saying old things in a new way become the saying 
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of entirely novel things^ In shorty are we not faced with a 
ddemma'thaf is ultimafely insoluble? Either the denial of all 
novelty and development, or else the frank acceptance of 
absolute novelty, the abandonment of all finahty in philosophy— 
the essence of the modernist position. 

The question here raised is fundamental and as difficult as 
fundamental It involves all the questions of progress and system 
in philosophy, questions that it is worth while considering only 
when they can be considered adequately. Here is certainly 
not the place to anticipate the details of later discussions. 
Some things can, however, be said in the most general terms. 
And we may at least mdicate our general attitude towards the 
problem. 

The idea of the possibility of knowledge that is wholly 
IS a common and characteristic feature of modernist positions. 
Our famihanty with what seem to us to be complete novelties 
in the sphere of scientific knowledge predisposes us to the idea 
of the possibihty of such novelties in all spheres of the human 
spint. Now, as to this supposed novelty m science, there is 
reason to think that it is often greatly misunderstood if not 
grossly exaggerated. Ch^ge ^ scientific concepts Themselves 
seems to be m mverse^ ratio to^ their fuhdamental_character. 
Men have, for mstance, spoken successively of the conservation 
of matter, of force, and of energy. The first two are now found 
to be untrue — not even capable of intelligible expression But 
the sigmficant element in them all — conservation — persists, and 
has seemed to have, as Balfour says, a kmd of intuitive certainty 
more or less independent of empirical fact. Be that as it niay, 
there IS a difference between the accumulation of fact and the 
interpretation of fact, as also between “science” and other 
spheres of the human spirit, which is too often overlooked 
V^e -speak of creative thought, fertile thinking, and " it' is 
- assumed, without thinking, that invention and novelty mean the 
same thmg, and are equally possible in all these spheres. This 

1 u ease, and such novelty, if possible, would 

be the destruction of all genuine knowledge 

For let us consider the concept of a knowledge that shaU be 
w 10 y new, that, as it has been expressed, shall “change the 

knowledge out of all recogmtion.” Such 
ngc could not possibly be progress in knowledgeT It would 
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be complete self-alienation, that kind of change of which the 
poctwotc wlicn he said . 

changed mx'sclf to renew m>'sclf 
And lost m)sclf. . . 

Tliis Will sound dogmatic — and cannot, pci haps, sound other- 
wise than dogmatic at tins stage of our discussion. Let us, then, 
for the moment abandon aigumcnt and content ourselves with 
a mere statement of the attitude that lias emerged from the 
reflections of this chapter and whicli shall guide the reflections 
of the chapters to come I know no better way of expressing it 
than by an adaptation to our own pin pose of some charming 
words of Anatole France 

An admirer of M France had complimented him upon his 
scientific knowledge and tlie wisdom of his judgments on these 
questions. “My dear sir,” M. Fiance replied, “the important 
thing, perhaps, is not my scientific attainments, which are 
slight, but rather the effect of modern discovenes on a mind 
formed by prolonged commcicc witli the charming, subtle, 
humane authors of our country I have tned to say as well as 
possible of the things I liavc learned and seen in my own time 
what tliosc fine minds of old would have said if tliey had 
seen and learned the same things ” Onentation towards the 
fine minds of all time is, I believe, the secret of wisdom in 
philos ophy iK) Ip^ tjian in the world of humane letters 'iFpr it 
is this finen ess and largeness of mind — the magnanimity that 
puts the central things in the centre and which takes as its 
s tandar d that which man recognizes as truth when life is at 
its_fullest and his soul is at its highest stretch — it is this and this 
alone that js tiic final place of understanding For, in the long 
ruh,~it IS human nature as a whole that passes judgment, not 
only upon every attempt to improve it, but upon every pretence 
to know It and to understand it 
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THE PREJUDICES OF THE PHILOSOPHER 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL HINTERLAND 

I ^ 

T i ‘ 

\ f r 

Having kept a sharp eye upon the philosophers and ha^^ng read between 
their lines long enough, I now say to mysel I that the greater part of conscious 
thinking must be counted among the instinctive functions, and it is so even in 
the case of philosophical thinking, one has here to learn anew, as one learned 
about heredity and mnateness 

Nietzsche 


Es bleibt der Philosoph von wert fur alle Zeiten * 

Er findet stets auf ’s neu die selbstverstandlichkeiten. 

Otto Erich Hartleben 


The Vorurieile der Philosopherij of which Nietzsche makes so 
much, are facts to be reckoned with. “In philosophy,” it has 
been said, “ethical neutrahty has been seldom sought and 
hardly ever achieved. Men have remembered their wishes 
and have judged philosophies m relation to their wishes.” 
To recogmze tlus is ordinarily to condemn it. It is assumed 
without question, especially by those who claim to be 
“genuinely inspired by the scientific spirit,” not only that 
such neutrahty is desirable, but that it can actually be 
achieved. Is it that those whom the so-called scientific spirit 
has inspired are especially childlike, as Nietzsche thinks? — ■ 
that they do not feel scientific preconceptions to be prejudices, 
and that they think freedom from prejudice to be really 
possible? It matters not The discouragmg thing is not the 
actual inabUity of the scientificaUy inspired philosopher to 

5 rather that he has not yet learned, 
as ^ t e ^eat philosophers have learned, that such neutrality 
IS impossi e, and that he stdl preserves the prejudice that it 
would be desirable if it could be attained. This is the last 

philosophizmg must overcome. 

1 osop y, It IS true, is supposed to be presuppositionless, 
a sense, of course, this is true It J^ossible, we have 

nwn' ™ by an inductive' stud^ its 

a ena , and such a study makes it abundantly. cLe^ 
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that freedom of thouglil is the very principle of its life. From 
Xenophanes to Nietzsche this is the one thing that philo- 
sophci*s have in common. Criticism of fiist prejudices might 
be WTittcn as the sub-title of that cxti aordinary history. Yet 
closer examination shows that this is only relatively so. The 
dc omnibus dubitandum remains an ideal wliich even the wariest 
of thinkers find it difficult to apply. 

Completely radical^ in the first place, this attempt rarely is 
It is seldom sought and ne\ er fully achieved As a rule know- 
ledge is sought which shall be independent of some single 
presupposition, that shall use above some particular prejudice 
or assumption Now it is the belief in di\dne powers or tiadi- 
tional moral \alucs, again it is the belief in the validity of the 
immediate impressions of the world of sense, or in the exclusive 
\aluc of icason It is at best only piecemeal that the ideal is 
realized Umicrsabfy of doubt remains laigcly a philosophical 
affectation 

Moic than this, the doubt itself is ncvei absolute The ideal 
of doubt rests usually upon an ineradicable faitli Thus it is 
tliat the great monuments of philosophic doubt — the confes- 
sions or meditations of an Augustine or an Anselm, of a Pascal 
or a Descartes — even of a Tolstoy or a Nictszche — fail to 
produce completely tlic illusion of reality In all of them there 
arc hidden rescr\'cs, even makc-bcheves, that show them to 
be nearer to art than to leality. One feels that the issue never 
really was in doubt — that m every dubito there is an element 
of aitistic convention — that Jhc doubt, itself is Imt a cloak for 
a transparent certainty 

Yet with all these limitations there is, nevertheless, some- 
thing about this ideal of philosophy that distingmshes it 
sharply from the ideals of common sense and science (|“Philo- 
sophy,” says Croce, “has for its object what really is and must 
justify itself fully, neither admittmg a presupposition nor 
allowing any presupposition to exist 7) Sueh^n objectyve, were > 
it possible of achievement, which it is not, would make of | 
p^osophy the siyireme mstance of human self-deception It ' 
is^rather because philosophy admits its presuppositions and 
ackno^e^ges their necessity that it is the supreme mstance 
oflrecHbm of thought The so-called free thought of science 
has distinct limitations It seeks only ethical neutrality It 
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refuses to be the handmaid of religion or morals, and in its 
new-found intellectual righteousness it becomes prejudiced 
against them, as sources of truth. Science tries to forget men’s 
wishes True philosophy not only remembers them but. tries 
to understand them. “Freedom itself,” says Renouvier^_“is 
the first truth in the world of knowledge.” It is, indeed, a 
presupposition of which even the determinist avails himself 
when he elects to make determinism his first principle. Only 
he involves himself in a contradiction which the genuinely 
free thinker avoids The free-thinkers of the future will not, as 
Nietzsche says, like their brothers of the past, simply exchange 
one prejudice for another, but will be those who ack nowled ge 
and accept their own. prejudices 
Philosophy is the one field of thought in which presuppositions 
are admitted and values acknowledged. In this deeper sense, 
then, absolute freedom from prejudices is the distmguishing 
mark of philosophy. If not a completely realizable goal it is 
at least that which determines its direction. T^e^^tpnpmy of 
philosophy lies in this very fact — that, m principle at least, it 
has overcome the last prejudices of common sense and science 
alike But this very autonomy brings with it certain obhgations. 
The very right and duty of philosophical thought to pursue 
its objective with a greater degree of independence than is 
possible in other spheres of knowledge, bring with them the 
duty to recognize its own prejudices and presuppositions 
More than this, it involves the obligation to distinguish clearly 
between those prejudices which are individual and racial, and 
t e stiU more fundamental presuppositions that condition aU 
philosophizing as such 

■ fV. enlightened consciousness that, in a sense, 

^ ^ modernistic philosophy. Nietzsche’s Die Vorur- 

me dcr Philosophen is in one respect the quintessence of this 

certain obstinate ways of 
rvp r ngs prevent us from appreciating what the “artists 
iiirlirpc seek to express. Certain “very obstinate pre- 
thf' stand in the way of our understanding 

rrlatn;'!. space and time involved in the theory of 

conceptions of the mfimte Similar pre- 

as the of what is called the New Logic, and 

us, that, and the other appear on the stage axioms 
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and postulates gradually pass into prejudices — until at last 
full circle is reached and truth and reality themselves become 
prejudices. 

Unearthing of prejudices and prepossessions is thus the most 
joyous part of tliat gay science to which the unscrupulous 
empiricism of modernism has given birth. Naturally modern- 
istic philosophy is in its clement Nietzsche discloses the 
“characteristic picjudicc by which the metaphysicians of all 
time may be recognized.” Bergson unearths the hidden pre- 
judices of all traditional philosophy, disclosing that natural 
bent of the intellect which we must all nmv learn to unbend. 
The new realists find traditional philosophy Htiated by a 
whole complex of “philosophical errors” which have their 
roots in the speculative dogma itself. All unite, however, as we 
have seen, in considering the traditional concept of philosophy 
itself a prejudice Noiv, all this is well enough in its way, but 
such “freedom of thought” involves a corresponding respon- 
sibility, and m these matters we moderns display an irrespon- 
sibility that is regrettable For one thing, we are extraordinanly 
free with question-beggng epithets. With an unbehevablc 
light-hcarlcdncss, permanent presuppositions are turned into 
“gratuitous assumptions” and “sheer mistakes,” and enduring 
postulates arc airily turned into plain prejudices 

We have already seen how deep this strikes — into the very 
conception of philosophy itself. Perenmal problems are ehmin- 
ated as ansing out of racial prejudice, and under the caption 
“Problems of Philosophy” the ancient disciphne is narrowed 
down to certain technical questions in which the individual 
thinker happens to be especially mterested. Reconstructions 
of philosophy are proposed which in the face of the plain 
story of the human spirit substitute definitions which embody 
indmdual and ephemeral interests Philosophy must in a very 
real sense do its first works over again And this reqmre- 
ment, as we have seen, goes deep, even to the conception of 
the nature and objective of philosophy itself For the prejudices 
and gratuitous assumptions with which the modernist charges 
perenmal philosophy are all inextncably bound up with a 
conception of the objective of philosophy which, he holds, is 
Itself a prejudice, the changng conception of philosophy on 
which the modermsts are working is itself to be the result of 
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the removal of these prejudices. Philosophy, we have said, is 
the one field in human thought in which presuppositions are 
admitted and values acknowledged. We may, with Nietzsche, 
call these the prejudices of the philosophers if we wiU, but, 
if we do, we must recogmze that these are the prejudices of 
the pliilosopher qua philosopher, and that without them no 
philosophizing can take place To an examination of these 
“prejudices” we shall now turn 


II 

A certain philosopher recently undertook the paradox of 
A Defence of Prejudice ” The pomt of his contention was 
tliat what appear prejudices are often really not prejudices 
in the dyslogistic sense of the word, but rather judgments 
well vahdated by experience, including thought, the grounds 
for which have, however, fallen into the background The 
hinterland of common sense and philosophy alike is, then, not 
^ jungle of irrational emotions and passions, but a world of 
reason ^m the sense at least in which the “magnanimous 
philosophers” use that term. 

Whatever may be said of common sense, this is certainly 
true o philosophy The philosopher must, mdeed, as we have 
seen, confess to his pecuhar prejudices as an individual— 
prqudices winch detemune the very questions he shaU ask 
nn to a egree his answers Part of his highest wisdom is to 
recogmze that “my judgment is my judgment ” Agam, no 

hk m ''^tiolly escape the prejudices of his time and 
rampc^ i? ^i7 ^^^st himself wholly of the pack that he 
or a fnn^^P ? write himself down as either a knave 

no of this kind we have, in principle at least, 

than all tli?^ ^dngmshmg and discounting But deeper 
“prciudirp*: f fundamental presuppositions, certain 

race hnt i-i, «« expressions of either individual or 
these Dreiiidlr ^ typical spintuahty” of humamty. From 
free himself \ Pi^esuppositions the philosopher cannot 

himself without transcending his oi^ skin. Nietzsche 
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tried it, and the horrid eric? of pain that accompanied the 

process arc the scandal of the centur) . 

Prejudices of mdiridual and race, I icpcat, uc }ia\c no 
difficulty in distinguhhinq; and discounting An\ sunpatliclic 
study of the pliilosophical systems of individuals and, indeed, 
of the philosophical attitudes of entire ccntuiies and peoples— 
always brings us at last to certain ultimate valuations or 
svstems of valuation, themselves without proof. It g<ics with- 
out saving that this is tiuc in the fields of appreciation and 
practice, of ethics and leslhctics, but it is aho more os less 
true in the realm of scientific logical princijilcs, A Plato may 
not liavc been able to think outside tlic bounds of ccitain 
space conceptions, but the modern mathematician and jihilo- 
sopher can. A modern finds it liard to think without the 
concepts of evolution and jirogicss, but a Plato could, and 
vse may conceivably be able to do so again. 

Such, then, arc the picjudiccs — the GrundiirUik, as they have 
been called — that underlie the world v lew s ofgi cal indiv iduals, 
dominate whole peoples, and give colour to tlic thinking of 
entire cycles of human life. But aic there not Grundiirtdlc of a 
wliolly different kind? Arc there not Vonirtcik^ typical pic- 
judiccs b) wliich the mctaphvsicians of all time can be recog- 
nized and without which metaphysics itself is impossible^ 
Are there not certain ideas, postulates, outside tlic bounds of 
which It IS not possible to think consistently — much less speak 
intclhgibly? If so — and I certainly tliink there arc such — tlicy 
would no longer be prejudices in any dyslogistic sense of 
the word, but necessary presuppositions. Such would, indeed, 
constitute a “natural bent of the intellect” which it would, 
perhaps, be veiy amusing, but also vciy^ futile, to tiy to unbend 
The conviction that there is such a natural bent tliat cannot 
really be unbent is a dcatlilcss element in all traditional 
philosophy. It IS not surprising, tlicrcforc, that throughout 
the history of thought attempts have constantly been made 
to find a means of distinguishing between prejudices and 
necessary presuppositions, attempts which have been regis- 
tered in the history of tlic concept of the a prion The attempt 
to strengtlien the objective validity of at least some of the 
^ elements of our knowledge, by seeking to show that m the 
very assumption of their impossibility there is a contradiction, 
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is in itself a temptation which thought never has been, and 
probably never will be, able to resist. The “blessed certainty 
that two and two make four’’ is blessed by reason of the mere 
fact of certainty, however trivial from some points oi view 
the fact itself may be. But even more tempting is the possi- 
bility It seems to offer of an ultimate criterion of intelhgible 
philosophical discourse The principle of self-refutation has 
always been the favourite method of distinguishing between 
prejudices and necessary presuppositions. It may almost be 
said to be the typical philosophical method. 

It cannot be denied that in many quarters this method has 
fallen into disrepute, not wholly undeserved. It has not always 
been treated understandingly either by those who have used 
It or those who have criticized it. For one thing, according to 
Nietzsche, it has never occurred to the wariest of the philo- 
sophers to apply it to their own ultimate prejudices ; and its 
employment has ended, as in the case of Kant, the much 
advertised All-destroyer, merely in “erecting mto postulates 
his moral prejudices.” The wariest of the philosophers have 
found It difficult to distingmsh between that which is in- 
conceivable and that which is ummaginable, and to call 
a thing unthinkable has often been but a euphemistic way 
of saying that it is intolerable. Yet despite this criticism 
— ^much of it deserved — ^it remains true that internal consistency, 
properly understood, must remain the ultimate touchstone of 
all thought. Indeed, we cannot proceed a step in our thinking 
wthout acknowledging that which, for internal reasons, we 
regard as the inevitable way of interpreting experience There 
are no fundamental truths of experience for which I can give 
any reasons which are not, in part at least, a prion ; reason 
being here defined in that large-minded way which thinks 
of it in terms of an internal necessity which my consciousness 
makes manifest in various ways. 

The very general use of the principle of self-refutation in 
philosophic thought is itself sigmficant The sceptic, the 
agnostic, the relativist have all at different times been silenced 
by its crushmg and damnatory logic. With it the ideahst has 
refuted the reahst and the reahst the idealist In one way or 
another It is the last argument that both employ. And in this 
c instinct of both is profoundly right, for such argument is 
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essentially an argumcntim ad homincm, and in ultimate matters 
this iSj as Lowes Dickinson says, “tlic only argument possible 
and, indeed, tlie only one in which anyone much bcheves.” 
But tliis character of tlie argument lias not always been wholly 
understood, nor the real significance of the inferences drawn 
from it. Rightly used, and \Utli a proper understandmg of its 
nature, tliis type of aigument does, I believe, sen^e its end, and 
does enable us to establish certain presuppositions of all 
thinking which arc above the dilfcrcnccs of the schools. Let 
us try, tlicrcforc, to get to the heart of the argument. 

Taken as a characteristic device of formal logic, as a means 
of establishing abstract logical axioms, the method of self- 
refutation suffers under a genuine disability w'hich the slightest 
logical acumen scr\ cs to make clear. The sceptic, for instance, 
is said to refute himself wOicn he asserts w'ltli conwction that 
tlicrc IS no knowdedge. And he certainly does. But this self- 
refutation IS immediately applied by the unwaiy not to the 
sceptic, where it rightly belongs, but to the abstract propo- 
sition which he enunciates, wdicrc it does not belong. 

It will be worth our wdiilc to examine this a little more 
closely. Whoever claims that there is no vahd knowdedge, in 
this very claim expresses a “case” of knowledge for which he 
presupposes objective vahdity. So far he contradicts or refutes 
himself X makes the assumption A, that he possesses no vahd 
knowledge This has as its consequence merely that X him- 
self can have no vahd knowledge of this assumption A, for if 
he had this knowledge he would possess in it a case of vahd 
knowledge It is not the assumption A (that X possesses no 
valid knowledge) that contains a contradiction, but rather a 
further assumption B (namely, that X possesses a vahd know- 
ledge of A) From this contradiction there follows as a conse- 
quence, however, not the falsity of A, but merely the falsity 
of B To repeat, when one claims to know that he knows 
nothmg, he contradicts himself of course, but one may not, 
therefore, conclude that he knows anythmg, but only that this 
which he claims to know he does not know And how can it 
be otherwise, since from the principle of contradiction, viewed 
as a principle of abstract logic, only “analytical” propositions 
can be inferred^ The proposition that we possess objectively 
vahd knowledge is, however, obviously of a synthetic character 
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rnnclusion is immensely more 
Now, the importance means follows 

far-reachiBg than appears at it 

from w merel/that it does not do a kind 

does not do its work, j.j to do The precise character 
of work it was never /°;,„teted to perform this 

of the work it may kf S In ge^al. it may 

Wifteh' r« le detemimng pnnaples of ^nUll^g^ble 
be said that It ^ ^ ^ concerned with those presupposi- 
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tSate postiSate of all though, all 
cannot be explained, but is the presupposition of ^1 to 
ledge and science. As appUed to our particular J 

prejudices or premises of traditional^ thought, we may hope 
by means of this principle to distingmsh prejudic 

•"SZESlT® 1. » -I. i- .«>> ““f 

to detenmne the necessary presuppositions 
philosophical discourse. A word on the use of this 
presupposition, as well as of certain other terms, sue 
assumption, postulate, axiom — often used mterc ange 
with it — ^is necessary if the positions of this chapter are o 

entirely clear. ^ „innr- 

I have taken “presupposition’’ to start with as the mos c 

less term to describe the more general conditions of inte gl 
discourse. A presupposition becomes an assumption when i i 
more or less consciously acknowledged as such a condition. 


» One of the outstanding characteristics of modernist thought is its ok ^ 
sense for mtelhgibihty This characteristic will be developed more / x 
Chapters V and VI , here I wish merely to call attention to but one asp^ o 
namely, the loss of the sense for tmpltcational argument From Plato to ^^>5 
has been one of die chief marks of philosophic method, and it was one o 
chief merits to set this entire type of thmking in high relief The 
self-refutation is only one aspect of this general method One of the ^ « to 

tcristics of modernism is, as we saw in the preceding chapter, its tea m 
combine incompatibles I am at a loss to imderstand tlus except, perhaps, 
in this matter radical cmpincism has been a loose master, havmg „jjt 

U5 to the idea that whatever goes contrary to the natural prejudices of t o 
IS likely to have the greater probability 
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Thus tlie presupposition of all meaningful discourse — that 
truth is better than error — becomes tJic explicit assumption 
of any intelligible logic Now, an assumption becomes a 
postulate when, as the teim indicates, it takes tlie form of a 
demand. Sucli demand is made, howevci, only when that 
which is demanded may conceivably be denied Thus in 
philosophy, notably in Kant, a postulate is a demand for 
that which may be doubted, but wliich yet seems necessary 
to the solution of a self-evident problem, as in the case of the 
postulates of the practical reason. An axiom cannot be com- 
pletely distinguished from a postulate, as may be seen by the 
modem tendency to treat axioms as postulates It can be 
defined no more accurately than as an established principle 
in any art or science which is accepted as self-evident. 

Throughout philosophical as well as ordinary discourse 
these terms are often used interchangeably, as evidenced by 
tlie fact that they arc defined more or less in terms of each 
Ollier. We shall attempt to keep the foregoing distinctions in 
mind, although the task is not always easy, since many thinkers 
with whom we shall be dealing do not always make them 
But an) thing like pedantry m this connection is not desirable, 
for what wc arc really concerned mth is the distinction of 
necessary presuppositions from prejudices Whether these pre- 
suppositions should be called assumptions, postulates, or 
axioms, while often an important question in a specific con- 
text, is one winch so far as the general argument is concerned 
may be left undetermined That which characterizes them all 
is that they arc acknowledged in some way, and to some 
degree, as necessary conditions of intelligible thought, and thus 
as distinguishable from prejudgments in the sense of prejudices ^ 


III 

Now, there are three “well-mgh invariable behefs,” cer- 
tainly necessary presuppositions of intelligible commumcation, 

' When quoting from other writers I shall take pains to indicate by quotation 
marks that it is their use of the terms “assumption,” “postulate,” “axiom,” as 
the case may be 
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namely, that I exist and others like me^ inhabiting a worlds Of 
these presuppositions there is not, nor will there ever be, any 
empirical proof nor disproof. Not being results of, but implied 
in, expenence, they are “intangible by its vicissitudes.” They 
are not the outcome of reflection and communication, but 
their co-implications. Kant found them only presuppositions 
of action, but when we realize that thought involves that 
form of action which we call communication, we see that 
they are the presuppositions of thought also. 

Such objects, or Gegenstande, are, in the first place at least, 
not so much objects of knowledge, in any narrow or sectarian 
sense of that word, as objects of acknowledgment. As such they 
are not so much entities as values and vahdities. They are 
objects the vahdity of which must be acknowledged if intelli- 
gible commumcation is to be possible. This acknowledgment 
cannot be the distingmshing character of any particular 
philosophy, for instance, of ideahsm, as is often supposed. 
For the distinction between ideahsm and realism is one that 
is made only within afield of discourse which, in order to be intelli- 
gible,^ has already acknowledged them They are beyond the dis- 
tinction of reahsm and idealism. The term “idealism” should 
e reserved for that form of thought which denies the ultimacy 
ot the world” and gives us only self or selves ; “realism” for that 
orm w ch demes selves and their communication as ultimate, 
intelhgible discourse imphes all three. 

These presuppositions are, then, intangible by the vicissitudes 
o expenence, because they are its complications. They are 
accordingly in the proper sense of the term, a prion. For “that 
a />non which is true, no matter what.” The concept of the 
f ^ j self-refutation, has suffered from grave 
have rru^ ^ j is a prion is necessary, but we 

A Orion relation of this necessity to mind, 

as oonncpri f ^^c^sary as opposed to contingent, but not 
not becanqp > What is a priori is necessary truth, 

sation C n acceptance, as does sen- 

acknowledve^d because it does not. It is that which is 

g an involves all the freedom of acknowledgment. 

because their acknowl^^^ presuppositions I call them presuppositions here 
tJon The nature of ^ ^ ^ necessary condition of intelligible commumca- 

acknowledgment is treated fuUy m Chapter IV, pp 146-7 
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But tliis freedom is only fiom external compulsion, not from 
those compulsions arising out of the conditions of intelligible 
communication.^ 

Intelligible communication, with all its co-implications (as 
they have been developed), is, then, the necessary presupposi- 
tion of all philosophy of whatev^er kind. These co-implications 
cannot be prejudices, for m denying them one refutes himself 
— that is, if he intends to communicate any intelligible meaning 
in his denial. 

Needless to say, traditional philosophy makes these “assump- 
tions.” But tlie “prejudices” of this philosopliy do not stop 
here. That I exist, and others like me inliabiting a world, are 
assumptions that in a very real sense are pre-philosophical 
It is rather in the presupposition of a “world” — that pre- 
supposition which, while implied in, yet goes beyond, the 
experience of tlie subjects communicating with each other 
— that tlie distinctiv'cly philosophical “prejudices” appear. 
The presupposition of a “world” is as such prc-philosophical. 
'' IVe cannot carry on even the most ordinary discourse, the 
most ordinary communication from mind to mind, without 
acknowledging this presupposition We cannot tell each otlier 
anything about ourselves or our fellows without implying 
sometliing about the world of which we arc a part But while 
such discourse about the world is unavoidable it is also 
una\’'oidably vague The term “world” is indefinite, and as soon 
as we seek to make it defimte the most fundamental of all 
philosophical problems appears. 

One thing we are bound to recognize at the outset While 
philosophical discourse always imphes the “world” as its 
ultimate subject, the world cannot become the subject of such 
discourse without an element of paradox. When we use the 
term “world” in its widest unqualified sense, we beheve that 
in some way we grasp the sum-total of all things and all 
happenings when in truth we are grasping only a part. We 
beheve that we are talking about the all-of-reahty when we 


^ In formulating this conception of the a prton, a notion which will be made 
use of throughout the ensuing chapters, I have been greatly aided by the sug- 
gestive treatment of the subject by C I Lewis in his article “The Pragmatic 
ConcepUon of the A Pnon,” The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Methods, vol xx, No 7 


D 
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actually, for the most part, think and express something quite 
other— namely, a limited whole, a part of a larger unknown, 
which, to the extent that it is unknown, is unlimited. The 
reason for this is that we do not seem to be able to ask intelli- 
gible questions about that which is not bmited in some way; 
we cannot apply predicates or epithets to that which is 
unlimited. 


What can be the meamng of this paradox? Perhaps only 
that we are in some way in possession of a formula which 
permits us to relate the unknown to the known, so that the 
unknown becomes part of the umty of the world. Certainly 
this is the belief that constitutes the driving force of traditional 
philosophy, as we shall see. Be that as it may, we are for the 
moment mterested merely in this paradox and its meaning 
for our present context. 


Now, the idea of totality involved in the notion or pre- 
supposition of a “world” is imphed in all our discourse. We 
make a moral judgment on a particular situation, and we 
say in justification, ^^such is the world,” or a scientific judg- 
ment, and in that judgment is imphed that the world is 
governed by universal causation, or that the world of “nature” 
IS umfora We apply concepts of evolution or progress to the 
world, to totahties, and we even venture to say that the 
world is good or bad. Now, it is entirely conceivable that in 
every case we shall find that these predicates apply only to 
t e world m some hmited sense — only to hmited wholes In 
act, a large part of our education consists in learmng what 
ttungs we must not say about reahty as a whole. The point is, 

were seeking — and are always seeking — to 
about reahty as a whole; and we 
something to say about it, otherwise 
of we apply to the limited wholes lose something 

mav a-nd vahdity. It is this befief that somethmg 

beintj i*n ^ world in the unlimited sense, about 

forci of ““^titutes the driving 

this presupposition of a world, m 

“nreiiiHiV^ ys'oa sense, that all the distinctively philosophical 

only a worid philosophy postulates not 

} hat it IS an intelligible world. Ens est unum, 
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vcrumy bonum — ^in this “axiom of intclligibilityj” as it has some- 
times been called — the prejudices of the metaphysicians of all 
time arc summed up In applying to being in the unquahfied 
sense tliesc attiibulcs of unity, truth, and goodness, or value, 
a distinction is inc\dtably made between tliesc predicates and 
those which apply only to limited wholes, and it is the signi- 
ficance of this distinction tliat is of first importance In the 
following sections wc shall con'^idcr in their ordci these three 
“prejudices” — the prejudice in favour of totality, the prejudice 
in favour of meaning and \*aluc, the prejudice m favour of 
icality, 01 of an au rcalissimum. The piopcr intcrpietation of 
these three prejudices or presuppositions is our first task, for 
it is precisely their denial that constitutes the essence of 
modernism in philosophy. 


IV 

The philosopher may be desciibcd as one who has a 
specially developed sense or oigan for the totality of things. 
In general men arc concerned i\ith particulars — the demands 
of practical life see to this These objects of human interest 
may be large or small, our daily bread or a dogma of religion, 
a love adventure or the discovery of a law of chemistry, but 
they remam particulars The philosopher, on the other hand, 
always has — naturally, of course, in different degrees, and never 
completely — a sense for the totality of things In so far as he 
is productive he seeks to translate this feeling into concepts. 
He need not, indeed, be always speaking of the “whole,” and, 
in fact, those philosophers who do so become singularly tire- 
some “Cannot we live as though we always loved asks 
Maeterhnck Can we not think as though we were always 
conscious of totality^ Perhaps But the only time to talk about 
cither, as true lovers and true lovers of wisdom alike know, 
is in those supreme moments of realization in which insight 
can alone find adequate expression But in the genume philo- 
sopher the sense of totahty is always there 

This IS the philosopher’s sense for and acknowledgment 
of the “world” which is one of the co-imphcates or pre- 
suppositions of intelhgibje communication. Yet precisely this 
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sense for tot3,lity the typicsl modern does not hesitnte to cnll 
a prejudice, and the perennial attempt to give expression to 
this sense of umty the fallacy of speculative dogma. As though 
there could be intelhgible philosophical discourse vnthout 
assuming it! There are, doubtless, thmgswe must learn not to 
say about reahty, but we shaU always have somethmg to say 
about reahty as a whole, and when we cease to say it we 
cease to philosophize. Even if the ultimate metaphysical 
principle is sought in plurality itself, if what we say about 
reahty is that it is noi one, even then this discontinuity, this 
unrelatedness of things, becomes the characteristic of things, 
and tends to be elevated into a principle of unification, of 
reahty as a whole The prejudice in favour of totahty is, 
accordingly, one of those prejudices which, through appHca- 
tion of the pnnciple of self-refutation, shows itself to be 
no prejudice but a necessary presupposition. As well ask 
a philosopher to whistle and smile at the same time as 
to philosophize and make no judgments upon reahty as a 
whole. 

It is of the utmost importance to make the significance of 
this “prejudice in favour of totality” perfectly clear. With it 
the entire question of system in philosophy is ultimately bound 
up, the ideal of systematic thought being for modernist philo- 
sophers, in the mam, a prejudice. 

In the first place the idea of the whole, the concept of 
totahty, has many meanmgs, and it by no means follows that, 
because the assumption of totahty is a necessary presupposi- 
tion of intelhgible thought, some of these conceptions may 
not be false. G S. Peirce distinguishes some forty different 
adjectives characterizing as many different kinds of wholes 
which ^ have been distinguished in philosophic thought. 
Collective composite, essential, integrate whole, mathematical, 
ogical, and metaphysical wholes — such are some of the dis- 
tinctions thought has found itself compelled to make.^ It is 
entirely conceivable that while reahty must be postulated as 
^ there is to be mtelhgible discourse, tt does not at 
o. follow that it IS a whole in certain of the senses in which that 
tota ity has been assumed. Let us examme some of the meanings 


* See article on 
and Psjchology 


The Whole (and Parts),” Baldwin's Dtcitonary of Philosophy 
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of tl\e ‘S\holc” as ihcy form the subject of dispwtc in present- 

day philosophy. , . 

First of all, as James say<J, ilic world is at least onr subject 

of discourse And he consider^ it an odd fact that many moni^ts 
consider a great victor^' scored \\hcn pluralists say that the 
universe is manv. “The univcnc, they chuckle; his speech 
bc\sraycth him. He stands confessed of monism out of hi.s onn 
mouth *‘\Vcll,” so he continues, “let things be one in so 
far forth’ You can fling such a woid as unnerve at the nholc 
collection of them, but wliat matters it? It still icmains to 
be ascertained whether they arc one in any further oi more 
valuable sense 

But really a great deal more is involved in the idea of a 
world as one subject of discourse than at Ant appears I* or 
it must be mtcUtgiblc discourse, and it is precisely tliis that 
requires that it shall be conceived as one in a furilicr and moi c 
\ aluabic sense. 

The world as subject of intelligible discourse must be a 
whole in one further sense at least — as a logical \sliolc. For 
intelligible discourse is logical discourse whatever it may be 
besides, and logical discourse is directed by the ideal of unity. 
Now, logic understands by unity, or the vsholc, the concept 
of necessary thought synthesis. There is more to inlclHgibility, 
as we shall see, than logical coherence, but such coherence 
must at least be there. Now, it must be admitted that tlic world 
need not be exhausted as the subject of logical discourse It 
IS precisely the position of the various forms of a-logism that 
it is not. But in so far as it becomes an object of intelligible 
discourse it must be capable of logical synthesis. Even tliosc 
who fall back on intuition, and non-logical or jcslhctic lan- 
guage as a means of communication of that intuition, have 
already justifled both the intuition and the means of communi- 
cation by showing their place in a logically intelligible whole. 

But unity in still another and more valuable sense is, I 
think, implied by intelligible discourse This w'C sliall describe 
as metaphysical unity, “metaphysical” being used in its proper 
and legitimate sense 

The concept of totality first acquires significance in meta- 
physical reflection through the presence of certain charac- 

> Pragmahsm,^^ iSSfl* 
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teristics in addition to the logical. If one speaks of logical 
unity or coherence it does not at all mean that metaphysical 
validity is forthwith included. In the concept of categorical 
or methodological unity the meaning of the metaphysical 
whole is not yet reached From the Iordans to Bergson meta- 
physical unity has always consisted in the application of some 
quality or character to the world as a whole To apprehend it 
metaphysically is first of all to apprehend it as a totality, and 
secondly to characterize that totality. 

Now, it is our position that, if the “world” enters into our 
thought as an object of mtelhgible discourse, it must be con- 
ceived as a totahty in this sense also. The object of talking 
about the “world” at all is to discover and communicate its 
nature and meaning Even if we say the world is not a unity, 
it is a plurality, a chaos, we have still said something about 
it as a whole We have given it a characteristic from which 
consequences and meanings flow. If we say that all is change, 
that duration is the deepest character of reality, we have 
given a privileged position to some aspect of experience and 
applied it to the world as a whole. 

The attnbution of some quality or character to the world 
as a whole is, then, the further condition of intelligible discourse 
about the world. Something must be given a privileged 
position — “dominant umty,” to make use of an expression 
of Leibmz We may, perhaps, contrast this kind of unity witli 
the logical by calhng it axiological Eucken has the same dis- 
tmction in mind when he speaks of the “no-ological stand- 
point and contrasts no-ological unity with logical umty Such 
don^ant umty mvolves selection, and in so far involves 
distinctions of meaning and value The essential notion in 
^ umty IS that of the ens realissimum. 

^ is distinction between logical and axiological^ or dominant, 
unity will be of the utmost importance throughout the coming 
discussiom. For one thing, it marks the difference between 
the position we shall develop and that form of logical momsm 
at identifies metaphysical unity with logical umty. The 
a er notion is the basis or presupposition of only one type 
o p osophy , the former, if our argument is sound, the 
presupposition of any philosophy whatever. It is a distinction 
V lie we shall also find crucial for our interpretation of 
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philosophic system and of the relation of logic to philosophy in 
gcncial. Let us seek, therefore to make this idea of axiological 
totality somewhat clcai cr. 

We have seen that totality is the necessary presupposition 
of intelligible philosophical discourse. We cannot, howcvci, 
form an idea of an cxi^iting unnci'sc or totality without an 
element of paradox. Evciy existing totality is, aftei all, neces- 
sarily a partial totality, foi it is onl) to jiarlial totalities that 
predicates can be intelligibly applied It follows, thcicforc, 
tliat no totality of existing things, liowcvcr inclusive we may 
make it, can exhaust the philosophical notion of the “umveisc.” 
This is true also of the whole in the sense of logical totality. 
For such a whole c.xcludcs, by definition, the alogical, in the 
sense, of course, of any elements that may be intractable to 
logic, but c\cn moic significantly in the sense of those values 
tliat transcend logic (the values of logie being only one 
t^'pe of values). Any concept of totality that shall satisfy the 
demands of philosophy and philosophical discourse must, 
accordingly, be one that includes the meaning and value of 
tlungs as well as the things themselves and any merely logical 
unity of tilings This is w'hat I mean by axiological unity 

^Ve may say, then, that the problem of a world-whole, in 
order to be solvable at all, must be turned from a merely 
existential or logical pioblcm into an axiological problem. 
In other svords, the totality of the real world, in the sense of 
the existent wwld, consists in something that is more than 
existence It seems clear, also, that in such an axiological 
totality the principle of order wall be one tliat arises neces- 
sarily out of the essential nature of value as such, and that, in 
the last analysis, a system of philosophy must be a system of 
values All this rvill be developed fuUy in a later chapter ^ Here 
we shall content ourselves wath pointing out that such a unity 
must be a “dominant umty” in Leibniz’s sense, in the sense, 
namely, that a “privileged position” is given to something — 
to an ens realissimum, and tlie principle of order becomes one of 
axiologcal dominance rather tlian of logical co-ordmation. 

But to return to the mam point of tins discussion — totahty 
in some sense is tlie necessaiy presupposition of philosophical 
activity and of intelligible philosophical discourse Many 

■ Chapter XIII 
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concepts of totality may contain prejudices, but the notion 
itself cannot properly be called a prejudice. It is of the utmost 
importance to make the necessity of this presupposition 
entirely clear. It may help us if in this connection we con- 
sider a certain alternative to this position which recognizes, 
at least partially, the irrefutable character of this presupposition. 

It is the idea of many that wholeness may be sought at the 
end rather than at the beginning of things, that the philosopher 
may still be a philosopher and make unity the terminus ad quern 
rather than the terminus a quo of thought and endeavour. 
Thus certain modems even glory in the thought of a forcible 
imposition of order on a disorderly world, and find in philosophy 
scarcely more than an excitmg adventure. 

Need it be said that such an idea is unintelligible when we 
try to think it out^ One way of saying this is that it involves 
an ultimate dualism, a discord in the umverse. But the charge 
of dualism no longer terrifies, perhaps because we have heard 
it so often that we have lost the sense of its true import. It 
is quite another thing, however, to say that such an idea is 
nonsense i But that is what it really is. For if the universe is 
made the subject of discourse, the question is not what it 
was, nor what it will be, but what it is If the universe is chaotic 
now, any order we may impose upon it does not make it less 
chaotic in its essence, but even more so. For each new order 
we may create is itself a product of history, and thus becomes 
part of the historical temporal reahty. As such it but adds 
to the variety and multiphcity of the world. The absolutizing 
of the historical and temporal categories finds its extreme 
consequence in the idea that “every increase of rationahty 

IS necessarily accompanied by a correspondinsf increase of 
Instorical chaos ” 

In ultimate metaphysical judgments, past, present, and 
iuturc cannot be thus separated from each other. To say that 
tie umverse is chaotic m its essence now but may become 
or cr y involves the same kind of contradiction — the same 
essentia unintelligibility — as if one should say there has been 
progress but there is no progress now. If there is no progress 
now t ere never has been any real progress ; for, as we shall 

racaSig/^ throughout m the philosophical sense of the “un- 
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see later, an intelligible concept of progress can be formed 
only \saUnn a s>^tcm of \alucs that embraces the whole. 
Judgments of this type arc judgments of totality or they arc 
nothing at all. 

The failure to rccognirc these obvious — I had almost said 
self-evident — things anscs alike fiom a misundci-standmg of 
the philosophical judgment of totality and of the nature of 
philosophical mtclligibilily It i*:, pci haps, natural to suppose 
that judgments of totality arc but extensions of the generali- 
zations of common sense and science, hast) or careful as the 
ease may be. Notliing is further from the truth The meta- 
physical judgment of totality differs vi toto from the general 
proposition of logic. If I <ay all is God, all is matter, the 
world is my idea, all is rational or beautiful, such judgments 
c.\prcss not a universality abstracted fiom the things, but 
rather the expression in the form of concepts of our sense of 
totality. Many of the predicates w'c thus use may represent 
things tliat w'c must learn not to say about the w'orld, but 
somcUiing w'c must .say about it if the w'oild is to have com- 
municable meaning. Eus csi umim — being must be one m this 
metaphysical sense, for williout this unity the application of 
all olhci predicates would be meaningless Tlic philosophical 
judgment of totality, as llius understood, is not the end but 
the beginning of philosophical mtclligibility. 

V 

This, then, is the significance of the sense for totality chaiac- 
tcristic of the philosopher It is the lasting ment of the Kantian 
philosophy, despite its errors, to have made tliis finally clear. 
The ultimate object of our thought is not abstract being un- 
related to meaning and value, but meamng and value itself 
of which being is a form Thought is not oriented towards 
absolute being, but towards absolutely valid values The world 
in its totahty, the “umverse,” is an “Idea,” but an idea with- 
out which intelligible communication and interpretation are 
impossible In other words, deeper than the “prejudice” m 
favour of totality is the prejudice in favour of meamng , the 
world IS judged as totality precisely because without totahty 
meamng is impossible. 
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This postulate — ^that the world necessarily has a meaning — ^is 
a constant element in traditional philosophy. Precisely this 
postulate, however, the modernist continually turns into a 
prejudice. To ask after the meaning of the world is, according 
to Vaihinger, a question which has no meaning, and he quotes 
tlie phrase of Schiller: '‘Know thou that the noble mind reads 
greatness into life, does not seek it there.” Taken as an abstract 
proposition, this has a specious appearance of truth. But this 
appearance arises only if we separate structure and function 
in thought and knowledge, only if we divorce things which 
no man may, mthout umntelhgibihty, put asunder. It is, to 
be sure, a prejudice to seek in the universe such meanings as 
can come only by putting them there, but to read greatness 
and meanmg into life unless we assume some greatness and 
meaning to be there, is the height of sophistication and inanity. 

The demal of meanmg in the world is one of those denials 
winch ultimately refute themselves. An application of this ancient 
^mciple of self-refutation has recently been made by Prince 
Troubetzkoy in a vivid and telling way ^ With true Russian 
frankness he adnuts that human life, as it merely unfolds 
e ore our eyes, reveals no meaning whatsoever. It is a 
meaningless circle, a movement from death unto death, 
atten ed throughout by suffering, and suffermg, too, without 
apparent meamng or aim. The hfe of man in the modem 
tete oes not alter these conditions, but rather intensifies 
em. t repeats them in a more disastrous form and on a 
more extended scale. Nor does nature reveal anythmg different, 
c receive an overwhelming impression of a reign of non- 
^ ^o-meamng, an impression which becomes appalling 
^ ^ le suffering involved Progress is an illusion, since 
i ^ mevitably returns to the point of departure and 


A ^^^^^giess world is not the final truth is clear! 
nnn ^ ^ ^ j Gvcs, by the fact that we consciously recogniz 
in flip an condemn it as evil The discovery of nonsenS' 
weip would not have been possible to us unless w< 

confnriw^^ ^ ^ meanmg in hfe which we perceive to b< 
^ ^ y the senseless spectacle before us. Were w< 

‘state, and in Humal Ldb Nonsense m tlie World, in th' 

umanmie, T/,e Hi bberl Journal, vol xvi, p iiyfF. 
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merely the \ictim'? of ilic vicious circle of existence we would 
ncitlicr rccognirc it as \iciou‘^ nor lament our condition as 
\'ictims But we rccogitizc its viciou^nc^'S, we do lament our 
condition, and this clcail) pio\cs the picscncc of some element 
in our nature which is abo\c the reign of nonsense and 
opposed to It. Let u*^, then, follow up tlic clue afforded by this 
attitude of condemnation in which we view llie senseless 
revolutions of the natural world. May it not be that man, 
“in becoming the judge of a natural v.oild. declares himself 
at the same time the prophet of a belter’? 

I am not concerned here waih this panic ulai foim of an 
ancient argument. For my own pan I do not admit with the 
pessimist that human life, as it unfolds before ourejes, icxcnis 
no mcaning—ihat it is a meaningless ui ric, n mo\ cmeiit merely 
from death unto death, without apparent meaning oi aim. 
Wiat I do hold IS that, eeen \f ihts were the case^ the logic of this 
ancient argument is unnnsw'crablc, lie who sa\s ilicic is no 
meaning m the world is asserting a self-icfiuing proposition 
m the sense in wdneh we have defined the tenn. For the vciy 
values m terms of which he condemns the w'oild as meaning- 
less arc already in the world in some sense He who says see 
do not find meaning m (lie woikl but put it there is talking 
nonsense Foi we arc in the w'orld and oui mcanmgb aic 
already part of dial woild In what sense w'C may say that 
these meanings and \alucs arc “in the woild” is, indeed, one 
of the root pioblcms of plnlosophy, as we shall see later. 
Enough for our present purpose that tlicy aic there, and lie 
who denies it lias in tliat very denial assumed tlicm to be 
there. If he did not acknowdedge mcanmg tlicic would be 
no point m its denial, for tlic question w'ould not be raised at 
all. One tiling w'c may assert unhesitatingly : when it is said that 
the mmd reads meaning into the world, docs not find it tlicie, 
such a statement can only mean, if it has meaning at all, the 
world m some narrow and “prejudiced” conception of the 
world. Otherwise the proposition is nonsense 
In all this impression of nonsense and its condemnation as 
evil we are then, we must admit with Troubetzkoy, takmg 
but a partial point of \acw. Our time experience, which we 
follow in the aforesaid estimate of reahty, is “unilateral,” and 
needs to be supplemented and crossed by another Ime of 
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inquiry. When we free ourselves from the temporal prejudice 
—the behef that meaning can be found in the time-process 
alone— and seek it in a timeless order of values which alone 
gives the time-process sigmficance, we shall find the real source 
of our condemnation and the inspiration of our hope. With 
all this I agree, and recognize in the problem of the relation 
of meaning and value to time the root question of philosophy. 
With this question we shall attempt to deal in its proper place. i 
Here I wish merely to emphasize the character of this argument 
from self-refutation, as deathless as it is ageless. 


VI 

He who says that the assumptions of totality and meaning 
in philosophy are prejudices wntes himself down, it should 
now be abundantly clear, as one who has not yet learned to 
distinguish between prejudices and necessary presuppositions. 
Prejudgments, in one sense of the word, they certainly are, 
but only in the sense that they are primal judgments, Grundur- 
teile, without which all interpretation and communication are 
impossible. The objects of these judgments cannot be said to 
exist m any intelhgible sense of that word, but they must be 
acknowledged if any judgments of existence are to be either 
vahd or even intelligible.* 

The nature of meaning, “the meaning of meaning,” has 
become one of the central problems of present-day philo- 
sophical discussion The symposiums upon this most subtle 
and sublimated question are in no sense the result of accident, 
but were the predestined goal of the discussions imtiated by 
the developments of modernism The inabihty of pragmatist, 
idealist, and new reahst to make themselves intelhgible to 
each other on this question is one of the most enhghtening 
features of this discussion. The ludicrous effect of the attempts 
to apply so-called “scientific method” to an idea that is 
beyond all science is one of the few rewards for conscientious 

* See Chapter VII, especially Section VI 

meaning of "exist” wll be developed in later sections of this chapter 
^ ere our point is merely that objects of “acknowledgment” are elements in the 
interpretation of our world c\cn if they do not “exist” in the world 
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following of tlic debate. With certain of these specific problems 
in connection with meaning we shall be concerned in other 
connections.* Here we are interested only m the great out- 
lines of our general problem. One tiling emerges from all this 
debate with a certain definiteness. Back of the concept of meaning 
lies the concept of laluc, and the two concepts cannot be separated. 
Following the thread of our thouglit we aie led still more 
deeply into the liinterland of pliilosophical picjudicc — from 
the prejudice in favour of meaning to the prejudice in favour 
of value. 

“The direct acceptance of things as having significance and 
value is,’’ it is held by the modern idealist, “the characteristic 
mark of idealism as found in the great systems. It is my 
contention that it is the premise of the entire Great Tradition, 
and that this tradition is above the opposition of realism and 
idcahsm. “The identity of value and reality” is, indeed, “the 
great venture to \shich idealism is committed,” but it is the 
venture also to which all thinking wliich follow's tlie natural 
bent of the intellect is committed, for the intellect is oriented 
towards value The prejudice in favour of value, if it be a 
prejudice, is a prejudice of all philosophizing on the grand 
scale 

“It is contradictory to separate value and reality,” the 
modem idcahst continues, and since the “axiom” of the 
identity of the two underlies all valid philosophizing, idealism, 
which rests upon tliis axiom, must be maintained Whether 
ideahsm, in any exclusive sense of the w'ord, results from the 
acceptance of this axiom, remains to be seen The modern 
idealist is assuredly right in insisting that only contradiction 
results from its denial “Whoever contends against it is,” as 
Royce loved to say, “already its victim ” “He is undertaking 
to determine by his own rational ideals what the real world 
genuinely is, how it ought to be conceived. By virtue of this 
very reasomng he confesses that the question, ‘How ought 
I to conceive the reaP’ is logically pnor to the question, 
What is the real itself^ . . the ought is prior in nature to 
the real, or the proposition, I ought to think so, is pnor to 

* Especially Chapter V 

’ J E Creighton, “Two Types of Idealism,” Philosophical Review, vol xxvi. 
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the proposition, this is so.”i So sure of the finality of this 
argument from self-refutation is Royce that he is ‘Tond of 
hearing men formulate a condemnation of idealism. The more 
defimtely they formulate their condenmation the more ex- 
plicitly do they define their world as an expression of their 
own ideal regarding the way in which it is rational to think 
the world Their voice is the voice of idealism, however they 
may attempt to disguise it.” 

Final the argument certainly is, in so far at least as the 
inseparabihty of value and reality is concerned. That must 
be clear, I think, to anyone who has come to understand the 
nature of the argument from self-refutation This validity is, 
of course, denied. But its apparent cogency is recognized even 
by those who ultimately seek to escape it. The argument has 
even been digmfied by one of its opponents by the name 
of the “Value-centric Predicament.” The predicament, or 
apparent predicament, in which the human mind finds itself, 
according to Spaulding, is precisely this confession which, 
Royce maintains, the realist “by virtue of his very reasoning” 
must make, that the question, ‘How ought I to conceive the 
real?^ is prior to the question, ‘What is the real itself?’ In 
other words, m the very moment that he denies the ideal of 
knowledge of the ideahst he does so by virtue of his assertion 
of another ideal, in which the prejudice in favour of value is 
equally necessarily imphed Can this prejudice, and the 
predicament it causes, be escaped, as Spaulding believes?^ 
The development of the “value-centric” predicament out 
of the much-discussed ego-centric predicament is itself an 
interesting commentary upon the most recent developments 
of philosophic thought. It is now generally recognized, at 
least by modem ideahsts, that the nerve of modem ideahsm 
IS not to be found in the ego-centric predicament, and that 
to continue to exploit this is to labour dead issues. The formula, 
^ 1C world is my idea,” is after all merely an illegitimate 
m crencc from the axiom of the identity of value and reality, 
an c abandoned irithout affecting the essence of ideahsm 
m t le ^ cast If there is any axiom of thought from which 
1 ca istic inferences are to be drawn it is rather that the 

•1 Lectures on Modern Idealism, p 237 

’ U G Spaulding, Lite Keio Hatmahsm, 1918, pp 206 fF 
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separation of value and reality contradictory. It is this 
more fundamental picdicamcnt tliat Spaulding denies 
Now, tlicic IS one way of describing this situation which is 
little less than caricature According to certain closer, though 
superficial, thinkers, there is “one judgment*’ which, accord- 
ing to traditional pliilosophy, everyone is sup])oscd to make — 
namely, that “the unnerse must satisfy us.” Having .accepted 
this judgment as tnic, tlic task of philosophy is to discover 
wdiat kind of a univcnc will satisfy us When this has been 
done philosophy has mcicl) to add the footnote: “Tlic 
universe, ultimate reality, has such and such a charactci ” 
Now, such a judgment, it is held, is puic picjudicc, “an 
assumption philosophy is by no means compelled to make.” 
Reality must satisfy us? Wlio says tliat we mu'Jt find a com- 
plete satisfaction for all our nccds^ Besides, every endeavour 
to represent a complete satisfaction ahva)s involves a certain 
selection from among our needs, a selection tlic justification 
of w'hich is indemonstrable, and into which of necessity pre- 
judices individual and lacial arc bound to cntci. Surely this, 
then, is an assumption philosophy is by no means compelled 
to make One may hold the pious opinion that the universe 
must satisfy us, but who w'ould v'cntuic to say that the opposite 
involves a contradiction^ 

But this is merely a caricature of the view we aic considering 
and need not detain us over-long The valuc-ccntric predica- 
ment, if there be one, is far diffcient For, let us suppose W'c 
accept the standpoint of “ethical neutrality” as represented 
by those who have drawn this caricature — tlic standpoint, let 
us say, wluch finds its classical expression m the famous maxim 
of Spinoza: ^^Neque ridere, neque Jlercy nee detersian, sed nitclligered^ 
Even, then, we have acknowledged a value Our philosophy 
is shot through with a pathos all its own We may avoid the 
prejudices, the moral evaluations involved in smiling, detesting, 
or lamenting reality, but how shall we avoid the valuation 
involved in their repression^ How shall we avoid the prejudice 
involved in the exclusive evaluation of truth ^ It is here, in 
the very denial of the postulate of value, that he who denies 
refutes himself 

But this predicament is, Spaulding insists, no predicament. 
It IS true, he admits, that after I have ehmmated all values 
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there is still the value of truth which I desire and acknowledge, 
and this can never be eliminated. But from this relation we 
cannot infer the dependence of truth upon that value. But 
is not this to miss the point of the whole argument? Is it 
not to misinterpret the nature of the argument from self- 
refutation as we have come to understand it? The argument 
is not that the truth of a judgment depends upon my desire 
for the truth To argue thus would be to fall back upon that 
assumption which, as we have seen, “we are not compelled 
to make ” More than one modernist has not hesitated, with 
Nietzsche, to speak of the prejudice in favour of truth. It 
does not mean even that the truth of a judgment depends 
upon the acknowledgment of an over-individual demand. 
It is, rather, that the very distinctions between truth and falsity, 
between appearance and reality themselves, depend upon 
certain ideals or norms of truth and reahty. Every judgment 
that something exists presupposes the meaning of it as true. 
It IS because meamng hes above all being, and because meaning 

is inseparable from value, that the value-centric predicament 
cannot be escaped. 


^ iUl this will become clearer when we consider the prejudice 
in favour of reaHty itself in the following section, and still 
more when we take up the question of logical values in the 
next chapter. We may, however, with advantage anticipate 
one point by way of illustration If, for instance, with the 
realist, I take the independence of the object of knowledge 
as t e criterion of the real, and of bona-Jide logic as the 

I have already thereby acknow- 
ge independence as a value. Otherwise my distinction 
knowledge and bona-Jide logic, as contrasted 

Sirmlarlv If other logics, is meaningless. 

anT t1 J’ f ^ \ enterion of genuine knowledge, 

thereby et, Til" T “Terence, I have 

tttereby equally acknowledged coherence as an ultimate 

of “prejudice” in favour 

iudice and a r. occasioned by it, are a pre- 

inherent in flT*^ *';®itiont that cannot be escaped. They are 

llic concent of attitude as such. If we admit 

concept of logical values, and, as we shall see in the 
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following cliaptci-, that concept cannot be escaped, ceitam 
logical values must be achnowiedged if ihcic is to be “mean- 
ing,” if there is to be intelligible communication. 


VII 

The essence of the Great Tiadition is the recognition, 
consciously or unconsciously, that intellect is oriented towards 
significance and value This is the natural bent of the human 
reason, and m following this natural mctaphvsic the great 
ideas of perennial philosophy have been developed It is of 
the utmost importance that this oncntaijon of intellect towards 
value should be understood. Moreover, it is only by under- 
standing this that \s*c shall also undci'stand the last and most 
fundamental picsupposition of traditional thought — the pre- 
judice m favour of ultimate reality or of an cris 7 cahsstmum 
It is, we saw, the denial of this “prejudice” that constitutes 
one of the distinctive notes of modernism It is in a sense, 
tlicrcfoic, to tlic examination of this, the philosophical pic- 
judicc par excellence, that the discussions of this entire chapter 
have all been leading up 

The ideal of a real world that constitutes the goal of thought, 
one to which a well-trodden path leads, is, as we have seen, 
a constant presupposition of traditional thought We may 
call it the ontological prejudice. It is, of course, obvious that this 
prejudice is bound up with the other so-called prejudices in 
favour of totality and of meaning and value Together they 
all form part of that inborn system of concepts, or philo- 
sophical errors if you mil, which form the structural elements 
of perennial philosophy But this ideal rcpicscnts assumptions 
or postulates which many modernists feel philosophy is by 
no means compelled to make This is felt to be pre-eminently 
the case in regard to the ontological prejudice For one thing, 
a genetic study of the intellect itself may show us how relative 
and wholly pragmatic our conceptions of reality are It may 
show us that there is no reason, except that of a very obstinate 
prejudice, why the meamng of knowledge should not he 
wholly in activity and not in fruition, why the umverse 
should not ultimately be “unfimshed,” and why the onto- 

E 
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logical prejudice itself should not be completely abandoned. 
On the other hand, others point out that an impartial 
exanunation of “objects,” Gegenstdnde m the broadest sense 
of the word, may make it clear to us that the object of know- 
ledge is not necessarily existence or “reality,” and that, therefore, 
the idea of reality as the exclusive goal of thought or knowledge 
may easily be a prejudice. In general, this prejudice in favour 
of reality, while, perhaps, part of the natural bent of the intel- 
lect, and as such an idea that has acquired the sanctity of 
the centuries, is, nevertheless, one that a more sophisticated 
understanding enables us to transcend. 

It IS for reasons such as these that the problem of the nature 
and meaning of the ontological predicates has attained such 
importance in recent philosophical discussion. It is because 
of a certain impartial attitude, resulting alike from genetic 
and pragmatic motives and from purely phenomenological 
analysis, that a revaluation of the traditional ontological 
“prejudice” has been characteristic of so much of modernist 
thought. Let us examine this attitude more closely. 

The prejudice in favour of an ultimate reahty is, as I have 
said, closely bound up with the prejudice in favour of totality 
The same compulsion makes us seek both unity and the ens 
realissimurn Accordingly, when we speak of the real world 
we naturally think that “totahty” and “reahty” are inter- 
changeable terms, that the real world and the universe are the 
same. But this is precisely what the modem mind finds itself 
compelled to deny, and the denial rests upon the recognition 
of certain facts which all must admit in principle, however 
differently they may be interpreted. 

Everything that zj, we should naturally argue, exists, and 
everything that exists must be real. Little reflection is neces- 
sary*, howe\er, to make us realize that this cannot be quite 
as It appears The predicate “real” has inevitably the meaning 
o suggesting a contrast with something unreal, which, how- 
understand that term, must, nevertheless, fall 
^ uruverse, which by hypothesis included everythmg. 
us t c real world contains less than the universe, and from 
c irnpamal point of \aew preoccupation with this world 
must inevitably involve a prejudice. It is this prejudice, the 
prcju cc in favour of existence, of actuality or of reality. 
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whatever terms ^vc may use, that we must seek first to 
understand. 

To the ordinal*)' mind the very idea that the preference for 
the real is a prejudice must seem but a paradox, and with 
tliat judgment tlie present writer must agree. It is a paradox, 
moreover, of which tlic consequences, when thought out, can 
lead only to complete self-refutation and unintelligibility A 
way out of this paradox must be found for modern thought, 
othcnrisc it ^viIl find itself in a complete impasse But first let 
us see the element of truth in this prcjudiceless attitude of 
modernism. 

The impartial attitude is well illustrated by an interesting 
discussion of Mcinong in which he examines what he calls 
the ‘^natural prejudice m favour of the actual ” A natural 
prejudice in fa\our of existing objects {Vorurtcil za Gunskn des 
Wirckhchcn) has, he holds, led us to ignore the importance for 
tliouglit and knowledge of objects that merely subsist, that 
do not and cannot have existence. There is, he holds, un- 
questionably, knowledge of that which docs not exist — and 
very important knowledge too, c.g. in mathematics It is, 
indeed, chiefly owing to this prejudice — ^which identifies all 
being with existence — that epistemological idealism (mentahsm) 
has arisen, and \vith it the impossible conception of existence 
for mind There is unquestionably knowledge of the non- 
existent, as in mathematics, and since something known docs 
not exist outside us, it must exist in our minds as thought. 
Were our knowledge wholly of cxistents, such a conception 
as that of mentahsm could never have arisen. How far Meinong 
carries his impartiahty is well known. Among the Gegenstande 
in the universe are not only various objects of “assumption,” 
such as objects of imagination, but also impossible objects. 
All these are in the broadest sense of the term, subsist in the 
universe. 

To this it is, indeed, possible to object that we ought not 
to say that the objects of mathematics do not exist but only 
subsist, or that we ought not to ascribe to impossible objects 
any kind of being at all. But such objections only serve to 
bring out the point we had in mind in using this illustration. 
The only point of view from which one may insist on the 
existence of mathematical objects is on the basis of the 
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acknowledgment of their meaning and importance. To say 
that we ought not to ascribe being to objects of the imagina- 
tion or impossible objects means that we do not acknowledge 
their meaning and importance. From a wholly impartial point 
of view all are in the universe in some sense. In any case, 
different meanings of reality are admitted, and any identifica- 
tion of reality with one of these meanings, as, for example, 
the actual, involves a prejudice. 

Next to the prejudice in favour of the actual and the sensible, 
that which has the widest influence, perhaps, is the prejudice 
in favour of the “permanent ” Indeed, the prejudice in favour 
of the sensible is “natural” only in the sense that it exists 
easily side by side with other evaluations equally primal. 
Physical science and moral reflection alike contribute their 
share to disabusing common sense of its prejudice in favour 
of the sensible, and it is not difiicult to get the plain man to 
acknowledge the existence or reahty in some sense of moral 
principles and scientific law. “Deep down somewhere,” writes 
Mr. Frederick Soddy, “the ultimate test of reality appears 
to be the law of conservation Does the soul exist? If so, it 
must be immortal Is matter real or a mere impression of the 
mind? It cannot be created or destroyed, and therefore has 
an existence apart from the mind. Lastly, has energy a specific 
existence^ Or is it merely a convenient abstraction? Energy 
is conserved like matter, and therefore obeys the test of 
objective existence . 

Yet to the typical modernists this is also pure prejudice 
“I believe this to be a sheer mistake,” writes Mr. Bertrand 
Russell “The persistent particles of mathematical physics,” 
he continues, “I regard as logical constructions, symbolic 
fictions, enabling us to express compendiously very compli- 
cated assemblages of fact Mr R. B. Perry subsumes this 
prejudice” under one of the most serious speculative errors 
of thought, namely, that tendency “to apply to reality as a 
tvhole certain concepts of science which satisfy thought’s 
peculiar bias for identity and permanence ”3 
It is not necessary for our present purposes to enter into 

Soddy, Mailer and Energy (Home Umvcrsxty Library), p 41 
Bertrand Ruitccll, Mysitasm and Logic, p 128 
J R B Perrv, Present Philosophical Tendencies 
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this particular debate. Nor is it necessary to emphasize the 
transvalualion of all natural metaphysical values involved m 
a dictum such as that of Bergson s, *‘to be is to change. 
That tlie “prejudice in favour of the permanent” is wholly a 
prejudice, and that it arises wholly out of a peculiar bias of 
science, we may well doubt. II there is bias here we shall 
find it rather bound up ultimately with the vciy conditions 
of intelligible philosophical discourse. Enough for the moment 
to note these ttvo completely contrasting dcfiniuons of the 
real, and the fact that each is, from the standpoint of the 
opposing point of view, held to involve a prejudice 
We arc concerned here merely with enumerating certain 
different and contrasting definitions of the real, all of which 
from one point of Hew* or another arc considered to involve 
prejudices. Of such contrasting definitions, conceptions w'hich 
have played important parts m the history of philosophic 
thought, I wall note only tw’o more, but these again of great 
significance. These arc the conceptions of the ical as that 
which IS related^ and of the real as that winch is independent of 
relations. 

The importance of tlicsc two conceptions or definitions of 
the real lies in the fact that, unlike tliosc already examined, 
they purport to be, not merely natural and instinctive con- 
ceptions or intuitions, but logical conceptions or definitions. 
In the ease of both, logic is assumed to be tlic “ultimate science 
of that which is,” and that whicli logic seems to demand as 
the nature of the real is wliai reality ultimately is In both 
cases, moreover, tlic protagonists of these two conceptions, 
the idealistic and realistic logics respectively, appeal to the 
principle of self-refutation, of intelligibility, as their ultimate 
argument For each the opposite conception involves a self- 
contradiction In the following chapter we shall examine 
these two “logics” in connecuon with the enUre question of 
the nature and role of logic in philosophy. Here we have 
merely to record the fact of these two contrasUng dcfiniuons 
of the real, and the further fact that both have been reached 
in the attempt to get beyond certain insUnctive prejudices 
That each position involves an element of prejudice is claimed 
by its^ adversary As Royce, for instance, claims that the 
realist’s position can be maintained only by an appeal to 
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natural instinctive and social motives, so Holt and others 
insist that the idealist makes his point by appeal to extra- 
logical motives. Both, I believe, are right, and the reasons for 
my behef I shall develop in the next chapter. For my part, 
I can scarcely doubt that the exclusive identification of the 
meaning of reality with one of these conceptions involves a 
prejudice. Otherwise philosophical discussion would not have, 
for the past one hundred and fifty years, revolved so con- 
tinually about this question — a discussion which has given rise 
to “an almost agonized question whether some standpoint 
in philosophy cannot be found which will do away for ever 
with the unfinntful controversy which idealism and realism 
feel obhged to carry on regarding the meaning of reality.” 
Just what that element of prejudice is we may leave undeter- 
mined until we have gone into the nature of logic itself, and 

into the question of its power by itself to determine the nature 
of reality. 


In any case, our problem here is merely that of attempting 
to understand the impartial attitude towards the ontological 
predicates. From this point of view it seems clear that some 
clement of prejudice does enter into all of these metaphysical 
positions. The different and often contrasting definitions of 
the real which we have examined seem to indicate this. If, 
therefore, impartiality here means nothing more than the 
abandonment of particular ontological prejudices— m other 
words, the prejudices of the sectarians in philosophy— it can 
only be welcome to the magnanimous philosopher. But radical 
modernism often means a great deal more than this It 
nvo\es m cases the abandonment of the whole idea 
^ acceptance of an ideal of philosophical 

cSrc I T I ^"d-the denial of the 

lat^r realisstmum. In so far as it means the 

which it i ° a transvaluation of all metaphysical values 
much 10^^“^'“" to ooneeive, 

fore to flkt n utmost importance, there- 

ibc between ontological prejudices and 

^h<^ PTesuppositwn of uUmate realtly as suck ^ 

one tWs task best by again considering 

thelirr>A« rn favour of the 
‘actual This prejudice finds its expression in the identifieation 
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of the two concepts of “reality” and “existence,” for the 
actual is equivalent to existence, and existence is equated 
will position in space and time Now, who tliat recognizes 
the great world of objects that have value for knowledge and 
meaning for life, but which arc “non-existent” objects in the 
sense defined, docs not find it a vulgai prejudice to deny 
these objects reality because they do not cxjst in the sense 
defined? When faced witli this situation tlic philosopher may 
take cillicr one of two possible courses. He may follow what 
he is pleased to call tlic “persistent usage of common sense” 
and continue to treat reality and existence as synonymous, 
or he may follow what has been tlic practice of tlic main body 
of pliilosopliical tradition and distinguish between them. In 
tlic former case he will find himself, I tlimk, in a very serious 
predicament; in the latter case he will be compelled to make 
precisely the distinction between the particular ontological 
prejudices and tlic presupposition of rcahty uberhaupt for which 
we have been contending 

Let us consider the first alternative Suppose tlic philosopher 
takes the terms “existence” and “reality” as synonymous He 
will tlien find himself compelled either to exclude from tlic 
world of reality innumerable objects of human experience, the 
acknowledgment of the reality of which is the condition of 
intelligible discourse; or acknowledging them as real — and 
still continuing to identify reality with existence — to apply 
the term “existence” to them. In the first case, while he may, 
perhaps, be said to follow common sense m one of its moods, 
he ivill certainly find himself out of harmony with all that is 
characteristic of the sensus communis on what I may describe 
as its higher levels of spiritual communication For nothing 
IS more certain, I think, than that there are many “things” 
which the plain man feels to be real, but which also belong 
to a “transcendental, ideal” world, in the sense that they 
cannot be defined in terms of space and time, and are com- 
municable only in a non-spatial and non-temporal idiom ^ 

’ In his admirable work, The Wajs of Knowing, Professor W P Montague says 
in a note on page 295 “In \aew of the umvcrsal and persistent usage of common 
sense, according to which reality and existence arc treated as synonymous, it 
seems to me inadvisable to differentiate between them, as some authors have 
done, by restricting the term ‘existence’ to the concrete thmgs which alone 
can be said to occupy positions ” I doubt whether this is the deliverance of 
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Ifj however, he retains these objects as real, he must then apply 
the predicate ‘"existence” to them. In this case, the difficulties 
are of another order. He will inevitably so broaden the mean- 
ing of the word “exist” as to render it unfit for the specific 
contexts for which it was made and in which it is primarily 
and properly usable ^ 

This dilemma is, I think, inescapable for anyone who 
persists in identifymg the notion of reahty with that of exis- 
tence. It is a predicament everywhere present in modem 
thought, and gives rise to the most extraordinary forms of 
sophistication, some of which we shall presently examine. 
But the philosopher is under no compulsion to treat existence 
and reality as synonymous. Following the mam hne of tradi- 
tional thought, he may recogmze that the category of existence 
by Itself— bare or mere existence — ^is not adequate for the 
purposes of philosophy, for the very good reason that it is 
not adequate for the purpose of intelligible human discourse 
He will, indeed, realize that this identification is the result of 
a natural prejudice — in favour of the actual — but one which 
the genesis of that prejudice enables us both to understand 
and to transcend. 

I have indicated the difficulties which arise when one makes 
reality synonymous with the actual. Similar difficulties attend 
the identification of reality with any of the particular onto- 
logical prejudices, such as, for instance, the pre]udice in favour 
of the permanent, or the prejudice in favour of the changing 
Each represents the relative aspects of the real, and each receives 
Its own special emphasis in different moods, but to make any 
one of them absolute is to exclude other meanings of reahty, 
the acknowledgment of which is necessary for intelligible 
human discourse. It was the recognition of just this situation, 
of the clement of prejudice in all the varied and contrasting 
definitions of the real, which led to the impartial attitude in 
modernism and ultimately to the abandonment of the onto- 
logical standpoint as such, or the ideal of the ens realissimum. With 
this wc are brought back to the main problem of this discussion. 


common sense, and the rcaions for this \'ic\v will appear in the chapter on 
P'icc, imc, and Value.” In any case, I doubt whether wc can make our 
ontol^ical meanings intelligible svithout this distinction 
• Tim point IS further discussed in Chapter IV, pp 150 If 
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I have already said that the denial of tliis presupposition 
is a pure paradox, and one, moreover, the consequences of 
which, when thought out, can lead only to self-refutation and 
complete unintclhgibility ; that a w'ay out of tliis paradox 
must be found, othctxsisc modern thought w'ill find itself in 
a complete impasse I shall now attempt to make clear what 
seems to me to be tlie only w'ay out, namely, the recognition 
of the value character of the predicate of reality. But first let us 
see the element of paradox and of self-refutation in the notion. 

Now’ It is doubtless, as we have seen, a prejudice that leads 
us to identify “reality” exclusively with the actual or the 
existent It IS similarly a picjudicc that leads the Platomst to 
identify reality exclusively with c)iangclc«:s essences Both 
ansc out of exclusive and morbid evaluations of one aspect 
of reality 1 may well charge a thinker with a prejudice in 
favour of any such cxclusi\c concept of reality — in fa\our of 
the sensible, the permanent, the related, or what not — but to 
charge him with a prejudice in favour of reality as against 
unreality W'ould seem to be an inanity possible only to a 
philosopher at his wits’ end. If I seek to o\ creome his prejudice 
in favour of merely existing objects I thereby assume, unless 
I am guilty of just this inanity, that the non-existent objects 
are real in some sense If I seek, as Bergson docs, to overcome 
his prejudice in favour of the permanent and unchanging, 
I thereby assume that the changing is the ultimately real. 
And so on throughout the entire range of possible definitions 
of the real In short, the concept of ultimate reality, with its 
correlative unreality, is not merely a practical concept, and 
as such, from the point of view of impartial thcor)% a prejudice 
or an illusion It is rather the a prion of intelligible thought 
and of mcamngful discourse. 

Is this merely verbal dialectic^ It will doubtless appear so 
to some. If so, it simply means that intclhgiblc philosophic 
thought is ultimately dialectic. Certainly it has all the cogency 
of any valid application of the argument from self-refutation 
Assunung a world of rational, intelligible discourse, the pre- 
supposition of ultimate reality is part of that world The 
proposition which denies that reality does not refute itself, 
but he who makes the proposition refutes himself if thereby 
he means to convey an intelligible meaning The nature of 
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thought to be entirely hopeless to bring any order or system 
into our ontological predicates. Others would say, one con- 
ception of the real is true from one point of view, another 
from another, but which is the more true or more real they 
would say, as James said of the ontological predicates of 
common sense, science, and metaphysics, God only knows. It 
is this very value-character of the ontological predicates, as thus 
interpreted, that leads to relativism and ultimately to the 
demal of all finality to philosophy. 

Now, this ontological liberalism — which is, in any case, better 
and more understanding than ontological dogmatism — ^is true 
up to a point. But what is overlooked is that, if we accept the 
value-character of the theoretical, the value- character of the 
ontological predicates, precisely that fact — that they are values 
— implies their relation in a scale or system of values,. The 
relativism of this point of view is based wholly, of course, on 
the assumption of the purely biological and psychological 
conception of values and the doctrine of subjectivism which 
results. Our own interpretation of the ontological predicates 
and their value-character must wait upon our study of the 
nature of value and its relation to existence and reahty. Here 
we may simply note that there is another form of this onto- 
logical hberalism, that connected with the thought of Hegel, 
that does not involve relativism in this purely humanistic, 
psychological sense 

It IS the imperishable ment of Hegel that he finds the 
organon of philosophy in the history of the concepts of reahty 
and truth To him we owe the reahzation of the fact that the 
ontological predicates are meamngs that depend for their 
meaning on acknowledgment of values. His statement, for 
instance, that philosophic knowledge depends for its starting- 
point on the acknowledgment, Anerkennen, of the diflferent 
forms of truth and reality in the perceptual, esthetic, ethical, 
and logical consciousness is a complete expression of this 
liberalism. Hegel, it is true, never recognized the value- 
character of the ontological predicates exphcitly, but his whole 
doctnne of degrees of reahty presupposed it It is clear that 
or him and, indeed, for all traditional thought — reality, in 
t c metaphysical sense, was not to be identified with any of the 
particular definitions of reality as determined by the specific 
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ontological prejudices It can be found only in some “dialec- 
tical” combination or system of them all— as we should say 
nowadays— of \alucs and \aliditics Any solution of the onto- 
logical problem must be, as Hegel saw, dialectical in the broadest 
sense of the term. 

For c\er>' one of tlicsc prejudices and definitions of the real 
has a basis deep down somcw’hcrc in the processes of intelligible 
thought and its communication. Hegel’s entire treatment of 
tlic problem rests upon tlie recognition of this fact, and, as I 
think, on the recognition of the valiic-cliaractcr of all onto- 
logical disUnctions. Tlic “absolute idea” as houses it is picciscly 
the idea of reason as the system of meanings and values. 

But while it was Hegel’s merit to dc\ clop this organon, tlic 
fundamental insight upon w'hich his developments proceed is as 
old as traditional philosophy itself. It is ordinarily supposed that 
tlic objective of perennial philosophy is pure being, 1 c being 
abstracted from value I rcgaid this as a profound and senous 
error, and one which the entiic history of philosophy refutes. 
The great philosophers, it is true, have often thought of their 
philosophies as systems of existences or entities In reality they 
have been much more systematic interpretations of meanings 
and values. For one thing, none of these philosophies has been 
without the conception of dificrent orders of being and degrees 
of reality. Indeed, it will be one of our later tasks to show that 
in all the great philosophers the order of being, the scale of 
values — ^in short, the principle of system — has been fundamen- 
tally the same. However that may be, the principle of degrees 
of reality is present in all, and for none is being without 
hierarchical order. 

It is true that the ontological instinct has often misconceived 
itself, or at least expressed itself in faulty and inadequate terms 
Plato, for instance, while recognizing value as the last and 
highest object of “science” in principle — even wEcn speaking of 
the good or value as above or beyond all existence — forthwith 
turns value itself into a transcendent entity For St. Thomas 
bonum et ens sunt idem, yet he continually treats being as prior 
because it is the first object of the intellect (in time) and the 
whole concept of value becomes secondary and adjectival 
Substance becomes that which exists in and for itself Yet, 
despite these apparent objections to our thesis, it will be found, 
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I think, that the true inwardness of perennial philosophy is 
to be found in the principle of the value-character of the 
theoretical The inseparability of value and reality is con- 
sciously or unconsciously assumed by every thinker to whom 
the principle of an ens realisstmum is a fundamental presup- 
position of intelligible thought. In any case, it is only in this 
direction that any escape is to be found from the paradoxes 
to which modernism, with its extremes of ontological liberalism 
and licence, has brought us. The fuller development of this 
position is in part the substance of the chapters to come. 


VIII 

Traditional philosophy, as we said, is for the modernist 
a bundle of prejudices, a tissue of philosophical errors. The 
presuppositions with which the magnanimous philosophers 
have come to the interpretation of reality are held to be 
gratuitous assumptions which philosophy is by no means com- 
pelled to make To these primary assumptions — of totality, 
meamng, value, and ultimate reality — others are added which 
it -will be our province to examine on later occasions. Thus 
there are, it is held, “.three errors which have perpetually 
played into one another, and have begotten certain well-nigh 
inveterate habits of philosophical thought” — the errors of 
“speculative dogma,” with its idea of ultimate substance or 
cause, the error of pseudo-simphcity, and the error of indefimte 
potentiahty. They are said to be characteristic of aU substance 
and activistic philosophies All these so-called errors have 
entered into the very structure of the Great Tradition, and 
must be taken mto account as we develop the main features 
of that tradition Here we are interested merely in evaluating 
the primary prejudices or assumptions, and we will close this 
chapter with a summary of our conclusions. 

It is our contention, in the first place, that, properly under- 
stood, these so-called prejudices are not prejudices, but pre- 
suppositions or assumptions that philosophy is compelled to 
make Prejudices, we have fully recognized, enter into many 
of the formulations of these assumptions. We may demand a 

> See R B Perrj.’, Prtstnl Philosophical Tendenaes, pp 64 ff 
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unity, a meaning, a satisfaction in the universe wiiich we have 
no nght to demand. We may say things about the all of reality 
which we must learn not to say. Prejudices may enter into our 
definition of the real %shich beget exclusive and dogmatic 
systems. But cnticism of these prejudices is possible, and when 
the work of criticism is done there remain these ultimate 
presuppositions that cannot be eliminated. 

Tlicsc compulsions of philosophy arc not logical in the 
abstract sense of the \sord. The postulates of totality, meaning, 
and value arc above all logics in this sense, as they aic above 
all ontologies Logic itself, as we shall learn in the next chapter, 
however logic be conceived, itself presupposes the acknow- 
ledgment of these meanings and values. It is, indeed, to logic 
the philosopher appeals in order to transcend his prejudices, 
but logic is itself not prcsuppositionlcss, a fact which is one of 
the first things tliat an enlightened philosophy must learn No ; 
the compulsions of philosophy with which we arc here con- 
cerned arc rather the ncccssaty' conditions of philosophical 
intelligibility as such. 

These compulsions cannot accordingly be associated with 
any particular school of philosophic thought. They have, 
indeed, been specifically acknowledged by the great idealisms, 
past and present It is natural that modern idealists should 
identify them with idealism and draw the necessary exclusive 
inferences. Of none of the credit for its faithfulness to the Great 
Tradition should modem idealism be denied, but the fact 
remains that these premises of the Great Tradition arc prior 
to, and above all, distinctions of epistemological idealism and 
realism This I hope to make abundantly clear m our study 
of the logics of these two positions m the next chapter It is 
enough to say that they arc compulsions acknowledged alike 
by Plato and Anstotlc, by St Anselm and St Thomas, by 
Leibmz and Hegel 

Philosophy is compelled to make these assumptions because 
witliout them there can be no mtelhgibihty The objective of 
philosophy is an mtelligible world, the interpretation and 
communication of the meaning of our expenence Now, it is 
always possible abstractly to deny that the world need be 
intelhgible. That there is a “world,” and that it necessanly 
has meamng, are assumptions or postulates that we may call 
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prejudices if we choose. But no one can deny the obligation 
of being intelligible. That cannot by any stretch of modern 
paradox be called a prejudice. No philosopher can deny these 
presuppositions without refuting himself, and thus as a philo- 
sopher becoming unintelhgible. 

The study in detail of the meaning and conditions of 
philosophical intelligibihty will engage our attention as we 
seek to develop the specific conceptions by means of which 
traditional thought has sought to achieve such intelligibility. 
Here we shall content ourselves with calling attention to a 
point without which this chapter would be incomplete. It is 
that intelligible communication itself is one of the presuppositions of 
philosophical activity as such, or rather the ultimate presupposition. 

I have constantly insisted upon the principle of self-refutation 
properly understood, as the final means of distinguishing 
between prejudices and necessary presuppositions Now, there 
is no such thing as self-refutation in a solipsistic world. A 
proposition does not refute itself; nor does a thinker really 
refute himself, except as it is assumed that he seeks to convey 
an intelligible meaning. The assumption of intelligible com- 
munication as a necessary presupposition of philosophy is often 
conceived to be part of the idealistic philosophy alone Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Intelhgible communication 
IS presupposed by idealist and realist ahke, and the only 
argument to which either in the last analysis can appeal to 
substantiate either his realism or his idealism is, as we shall 
see, an argumentum ad hominem Communication is, moreover, 
not itself an object of knowledge and explanation, but is rather 
assumed in ail knowledge and explanation. 

There are many, indeed, who refuse to accept this position 
as it has been assumed by traditional thought But they are 
forced to accept it when it is presented in other terms. We 
must all play the game” of thought, whether we be realists or 
idcahsts.^ IVithout mutual acknowledgment of certain pre- 
suppositions we must give up the game. It is, moreover, a 
fact that if ^ve do not accept knowledge and thinking as a 
senous moral occupation of man, in which logic is the morafity 
of that thinking, knowledge itself degenerates into play. Even 
as play it h, however, never a game of solitaire. 

he social character of all thinking is, to be sure, the first 
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step in the understanding of the fundamental character of the 
category of communication in philosophy. But it is a mistake 
to exaggerate tliat aspect. It was, for instance, a distinct dis- 
service to philosophy hen Royce, under the influence of the 
psychologism of his time, tended to confuse problems of 
description wth problems of validity. His over-emphasis of 
the social and the psychological but retarded the development 
of his brilliant treatment of communication in his later book. 
The Problem of Chnsiiamiy. 

The whole tendency to reduce communication and meaning 
to scientific terms is due to a gross misunderstanding “There 
is no interchange between one and another in the scientific 
meaning of the term,” and the problem of intercourse is the 
problem of philosophy Even when certain realists speak of 
the overlapping of minds, communication is not explained 
in any scientific causal way, but rather in a logical way, 
through a doctrine of relations In either case the whole thing 
involves a vicious circle. It makes of communication a part of 
existence or being while the ontological predicates and distinc- 
tions themselves presuppose communication It is precisely this 
reduction to umntelhgbihty of the whole category of commum- 
cation that a philosophy of vahdity and values seeks to avoid. 

To acknowledge these truths is, however, to see at once the 
larger sigmficance of tliis entire chapter The philosopher, as 
an ironical poet tells us in the quotation at the head of this 
chapter, remams of value in all ages, if for no other reason 
than that he constantly rediscovers the Selbstverstandlichkeiten 
The measure of culture, Emerson somewhere says, is the thmgs 
taken for granted The continuity of culture depends, how- 
ever, on constantly rediscovenng these thmgs anew It is not 
different with philosophy, itself at once the condition and the 
highest subhmation of any culture. The things that must be 
taken for granted, the values, logical and a-logical, that must 
be acknowledged if there is to be mtelhgible thought and its 
commumcation — these have always been and must for ever be 
part of the preoccupation of the genuine philosopher For the 
true lover of wisdom the irony of poet and scientist alike is but 
cause for qmet and judicious mirth He knows that they are his 
brothers, and that when knowledge rises to wisdom, discourse 
to understanding, they must aU acknowledge the same things 

F 



CHAPTER III 


‘‘GENUINE KNOWLEDGE” AND ^^BONA-FIDE LOGIC” 
LOGIC, VALUE, AND REALITY 


Logik ist die Moral des Denkens 


Herbart 


The Spirit of logic is love and the spirit of value is logic 

Bosanquet 


The belief that logic is in some sense the “essence of philo- 
sophy IS as old as conscious philosophy itself. It rests upon a 
fundamental preference (or shall we say prejudice?) of the 
human spirit, one of those unavoidable valuations which it is 
extraordinarily difficult for the mind to overcome. That mind 
is higher than body, reason higher than sense, that reason is 
godlike, and that reason and reahty are ultimately one — ^these 
are durable connections of ideas, to dissociate which means 
turning one s back upon the natural bent of thinking itself. 

Against the keenest and most extravagant forms of this 
rationalism there has always been, it is true, a standing protest, 
rnorbid evaluation of intellect has been charged against it 
ee ing, intuition, and instinct have set up rival claims, 
bcepticism and a-logism celebrate temporary triumphs But the 
victones are temporary, for they are possible only by calling 
on ogic Itself They claim to go beyond intelligence, but can 
do so only by calling on intelhgence to justify them, and from 

t»y some tour de 

arf nf 11 intelligence outside itself by an arbitrary 

lirr* V, f " appeal to instinct, feeling, intuition, 

SuA? '''',^^^^'^tiaUy extra-philosophical standpoint, 

and possible; it has always been made 

philosophlrar " 

IS attaJnfT often affirmed that genuine knowledge 

the m ^ intuition, the ineffable vision of 

aflirmLinn. ” a-logical processes. But these 

lions and their corresponding negations are themselves 
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not the outcome of such processes, but of conceptual thinkmg 
the structure of which is logical These judgments, moreover, 
ho\vever contradictory in themselves, always involve the 
acknowledgment of the universal character and absolute 
validity of the concepts they employ. Through them it is 
always possible to distingmsh the logical form of knowledge, 
as represented by such affirmations, from the other forms, 
and the logical form of reflection is established as the essentially 
and fundamentally philosoplucal form 
It is reasonably safe, then, to say that plulosophy, to be 
philosophy, must be “mteUectuahstic ” The prejudice in 
favour of logic is no prejudice but a necessary presupposition 
of intelhgible tliought. In any case, this assumption is one of 
the premises of the Great Tradition. Ever since thought has 
become conscious of its own “natural movement” it has called 
that movement logic. 


II 

But when we have said this we have said about all that can 
be definitely said. In some sense logic must be ultimate Yes, 
but in what sensed Logic is to be the means of getting beyond 
the prejudices of the philosophers; but what, pray, are the 
prejudices of logic ^ Logic is the essence of philosophy; but, 
we may well ask, “Which logic 

These questions cannot but strike the ummtiated with a 
shock, yet a httle reflection shows that they are very much in 
place It is, first of all, just the charge that logic, with its 
exclusive claims, is based upon a prejudice that constitutes 
the position of anti-mteUectuahsm m general “Why,” asks 
Nietzsche, “should an irrefutable assumption (upon which all 
logic, or rather all logics, rest) necessanly be true^” This ques- 
tion, he continues, “may exasperate the logicians, who limit the 
things accordmg to the Imutations they find in themselves, 
but I have long since declared war on this logicians’ optimism ” 
Behmd all logic, he holds, and its apparent neutrality, there 
are certain valuations — ^for example, that the distmct is of 
more value than the indistmct, appearance of less value than 
the truth Valuations of this sort, with all their regulative 
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importance for us, can, he holds, be only Vorgrund valuations. 
Moreover, it is, accordmg to him, precisely the “poorest proved 
assumption in the world” — namely, that truth is more valuable 
than appearance — that constitutes the basis of all logic. It is 
really nothing more than a disguised moral prejudice. 

This heresy of the enfant terrible of modernism we need not 
take too seriously. From his general position, however, that 
logic has certain Vorurteile, there can be no dissent. Grundurteile 
there are, which underlie all logic, that can never be proved 
but only assumed, “logical values” which can be but acknow- 
ledged. The vahdity of the appeal to logic as a means of over- 
coming the prejudices of the philosophers depends entirely 
upon our estimation of the prejudices and presuppositions of 
logic Itself. 

But the situation is further complicated. This appeal to 
logic raises the further question* What logic? But surely this 
is absurdity, it wiU be said. Is there not but one genuine, 
bondfde lo^c? This logic may itself have its prejudices or 
presuppositions, but they at least are ultimate and absolute. 
Yet just this, also, the experienced thinker finds it necessary 
to question Paradoxical as it may sound, logic, at least as the 
term is employed by the philosopher, is precisely the one 
discipline which is not neutral. In a recent article Professor 
Montague distinguishes at lea^t four different logics : it is, 
according to him, due to the fundamentally different assump- 
tions underlying these logics that fundamentally different inter- 
pretations of reahty result. We are familiar enough with the 
expressions, pragmatist logic,” “reahst’s logic,” “idealist’s 
Whether they are really different logics or merely 
different theories of logic is immaterial. It is sufficient that 
ey axe not neutral that they all, as we shall presently see, 
have fundamen^ly different assumptions, that the idealist, 
rca ist, pragmatist, as the case may be, reproduces the onto- 

opcal prejudices of his own particular attitude as the postu- 
lates 01 logic uberhaupt. 

1 indeed, in a sense, be the essence of philosophy, 

u , 1 so, tlic problem of philosophy is not simplified but 
ur cr complicated. The appeal to logic as the means of over- 
oming 1 1C prejudices of the philosophers is but an appeal 
Irom prejudice to prejudice. The appeal to logic as a means of 
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overcoming tlie oppositions of philosophers created by these 
prejudices is merely to push the problem a step further back, 
for these very oppositions are repeated m our conceptions of 
logic itself. It is for these very reasons that the batde-ground 
of philosophy to-day is logic. It is for this very reason that the 
prejudices of epistemological realism and idealism have been 
identified ^\uth the postulates of logic itself, at least by these 
sectanans in philosophy, that the logical problem itself became 
central and the war in this field war to the knife On the other 
hand, it is precisely because these prejudices, and others like 
them, are recognized for the prejudices they are, that logic 
Itself has been abandoned by many for a-logical approaches 
to reality. 

The battle-ground of philosophy to-day is logic By this I 
mean, not only the fact that the question of the nature and 
principles of logic as a “science” is still unsetded, but also the 
sdll more fundamental question of its relation to knowledge, 
to philosophy, and to life Precisely because there are these 
different conceptions of logic, even these “different logics,” 
because each party in the dispute appeals to some idea or ideal 
of “genuine knowledge” and '^bond-fide logic,” the true inward- 
ness of the battle becomes evident It is, to be sure, over the 
nature of knowledge that men dispute, but the dispute always 
turns upon the question what is genuine knowledge, and that is 
a question which turns on values that can be ackowledged but 
never proved It is over the nature of logic that logicians 
dispute, but in it is always involved the question of bond-Jide 
logic, and the question of good faith always involves the 
question of smeenty and of values which again can be 
acknowledged but never proved In other words, it is becoimng 
increasingly evident that the ultimate problem of logic is a 
problem of values, and that the question of the place of logic 
in knowledge in general and m philosophical knowledge in 
particular depends upon a solution of this problem 


III 

This enhghtenment, this sophistication regarding logic, is, 
however, one of the chief characteristics of modernism The 
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changing conception of philosophy, the digging under the 
very foundations of thinking, the turning of axioms into 
postulates and postulates into prejudices, presupposes reconstruc- 
tions of logic itself. The daring of the modem mind is nowhere 
so completely shown as m what it is willing to do with logic 

All forms of modernism agree, of course, in their indictment 
of the “old logic ” It is true that, as Mr. Russell has said, since 
the seventeenth century all vigorous minds have been engaged 
upon the task of logical reconstruction, of extending the field 
of logic and of transcending the limits of formal and traditional 
logic as it IS called But the “new logics” are in a sense ultra- 
modern and arise out of conditions, scientific and cultural, 
that are comparatively recent. This attack on traditional logic 
is in part an affair of logic itself, but it involves also an attack 
on the fundamental presuppositions and forms of traditional 
thought, and it is with this aspect of the question that we are 
ultimately chiefly concerned 

The modem logics, or, perhaps better, modem concep- 
tions of logic, are the so-called monistic or idealistic logic, the 
atomistic logic of the new reahsm, the instmmental logic of 
pragmatism, and the a-logism of intmtionism. The principles 
and postulates of these different logics will engage our attention 
in later sections of this chapter Here we wish to emphasize 
solely their common opposition to traditional thought and its 
interpretation of the nature and function of logic ^ 


De Morgan makes merry over a book by a certam 
'^30 and entitled Old and New Logic Contrasted, the 
how Lord Barnn rt elucidate for ordinary comprehension 

ment nnirT , thousand yeaS’ enslave- 

W rleir^r, the ne Jest logics still 

old lomc to connects the 

made the m-ittrr i , the new logics of the present have not 

connect the old lo^e i ^ ^ r ^tit they have not hesitated to 

the prciudiccs of trad of infirmity of the human mind and with 

Ar.„o.K“tg o„1 W s'" DeMorg», “about 

laughed at bv those uhn ^ Bacon another to free us is always 

of Am, ode S Bacon he ^ ” Of ignorance either 

that the logicians would be the last to he accused Yet 

can doubt’ M>^tivich is AaJa greatly exaggerated who 

logic vill shots its chief sttm fi ^ more ultimate evaluation of this period of 
"Hostt f to u defimto cxpant.on of th? saoucc 

lolog^ i nis IS, m a sense, the thesis of this chapter 
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The “new logics” arc all part of a general movement to 
free the mind from certain ancient prejudices by which it has 
been desperately possessed, part of that changing conception 
of philosophy ^vhich all forms of modermsm emdsage. Tradi- 
tional thought is bound up with a traditional conception of 
the nature and function of knowledge Modernistic philosophies 
imply no\ cl views of logic Now, it is only from this general 
point of \icw — of the relation of logic to philosophy and 
metaphysics — that the problem of the nature and function of 
objective of logic is to be studied. We shall not be concerned 
very^ much cither with the details of logic as a “science,” nor 
\vith the specific positions of the new logics as they appear in 
the course of tlic discussion Any criticism of these positions 
should be construed neither as a wholesale dcmal of their 
truth nor as a refusal to recognize their value for general 
philosophy. In so far as such cnticisms enter into our study, 
they do so only as they bear on the ultimate question of the 
nature of logic and its relations to problems of reality and value, 
only in so fhr as they bear on the question of the relation 
of logic to tlic fundamental presuppositions of philosophic 
thought. 

A reinstatement of what I conceive to be the traditional 
view of logic, but m a more modern form, it may frankly be 
said at the outset, is the ultimate objective of this chapter. 
To the question, “What is logic^” we shall answer that it is a 
normative science, a science of those absolute values that must 
be acknowledged if intelhgible commumcation is to be possible 
The development of this thesis will involve the question 
whether logic is a “science” of the laws of thought or of laws 
of bemg, the question of the relation of the assumptions of logic 
to the more ultimate presuppositions of intelligible thought 
and Its communication, and finally the question of the relation 
of logic to language, as the medium through which all com- 
munication, logical or other than logical, is alone possible 

The examination we propose will, then, include two parts 
In the first place, we shall undertake an examination of the 
prejudices or presuppositions of logic as such, as opposed to 
a-logical points of view , and, secondly, an exammation of the 
specific prejudices of the specific logics, more particularly 
the two fundamental logics of realism and ideahsm. The real 
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problem of logic, from this point of view, is not, then, the 
formulation of a presuppositionless logic, but rather the 
determination of those general presuppositions which any logic 
as such must acknowledge, those absolute values that are 
above all ontology and all ontological prejudices. 


IV 

“I have long declared war,” cries Nietzsche, “against this 
logicians’ optimism,” By this optimism he understands, we 
have seen, the rationalist’s faith, based upon the prejudice 
that truth is more valuable than appearance, or, more funda- 
mentally, that the instinct for knowledge and the vital instinct 
are one. 

This war on logical optimism is one of the characteristic 
notes of modernism. Both the optimism it attacks and the pessi- 
mism that is the motive of the attack are natural products 
of the modem world By studying these two attitudes towards 
logic, together with a third which may be described as logical 
mehorism, we shall have the necessary background against 
which to see the fundamental problems around which modern 
logical discussion revolves. 

Logical optimism says ratio est capahilis, capable of appre- 
hending reality as it is In the extreme form of panlogism, 
reason and being are identical That such a judgment involves 
an element of faith goes without saying. The Grundurteily 
ratio est capahilis^ has no meaning except m the light of some 
id(^l as to what knowledge ought to be From this general 
point of vdew, and for the moment it is indifferent whether 
that ideal be found in the criterion of non-contradiction or 
coherence, or, as in the case of the atomistic logic, in the 
ultimate simples of analysis ; in either case it is assumed that 
logic is tlic ultimate “science of whatever is,” that it has the 
power to determine what is the real, and that its values, 
vhether the values of connection or of simplicity and trans- 
parency, arc ultimate values and constitute the ideal of genuine 
knowledge. 

Logical optimism is based upon a value judgment — upon 
the acknowledgment of what genuine knowledge ought to be. 
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But just this ideal of knowledge the logical pessimist refuses 
to acknowledge. The eternal charge against rationalism is 
accordingly tliis: The intellect, reason, has a natural bent 
towards analysis and abstraction This is what it wants and 
therefore what it finds But, having determined what it wants, 
It is not, tlicrcforc, justified in adding the footnote, “That is 
what reality ultimately is ” We can do so only by a prior 
exclusive evaluation of the intellect which begs the whole 
question 

Logical pessimism springs from a fundamental and, at 
bottom, no less indisputable valuation It also is determined 
by an ideal of what genuine knowledge should be. The logical 
pessimist docs not, in the first place, accept the ideal of clear- 
ness and distinctness as the ideal of genuine knowledge He 
frankly says that mere simplicity, transparency as the logician 
understands it, leaves him cold. He goes farther, and insists 
that the more transparent the world of logical connections 
and forms becomes, the more opaque and impenetrable, m 
anotlicr sense, it appears It gams these qualities by a pro- 
gressive loss of essential intelligibility And with this pessimism 
there arc not lacking, wc shall see, scientists who are in 
agreement 

The ideal of knowledge which underlies this logical pessimism 
has been expressed most vividly by Bergson when, in arguing 
that we should turn our backs upon the natural bent of the 
intellect towards logic, he says “What such a metaphysic (of 
intuition or direct penetration) will lose in utility and ngour 
It will recover again m depth and extension of meaning 
In other words, as other passages make clear, the clearness and 
distinctness, the ease of apprehension, which the stable and 
immovable forms of mathematics and logic assure us, is for 
him not the ideal of knowledge 

In contrast to the two preceding attitudes towards logic 
we may distinguish a third which, for lack of a better name, 
we may desenbe as logical meliorism Vaihmger, m con- 
trasting these two attitudes of logical optimism and logical 
pessimism, desenbes a third as logischer Cnticismus, and charac- 
terizes It as one which, coldly and without prejudice, inves- 
tigates the instrument of thought. With the logical pessimist 

* InlToduclton to Metaphysics. 
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the critical logician emancipates himself from the childish 
superstition of the unlimited power and validity of thought, 
and with the logical optimist he holds fast to the belief in the 
final practical reality of thought and being. ^ 

To this attitude in the main, although not necessarily in 
its pragmatic form, as represented by Vaihinger, the deeper 
forms of modem thought would probably confess their alle- 
giance. ‘Tt will probably be agreed” (says Kemp-Smith in his 
inaugural lecture) “that the most important and fruitful of the 
changes that have taken place in the philosophical disciplines 
since the eighteenth century has been the growing recognition 
that logical analysis and dialectic, however indispensable, can 
play only a subordinate part in the problems traditionally 
assigned to philosophy. In so far as the traditional problems 
have been kept in mind this is undoubtedly tme. When 
philosophy has been identified with technical logic it has been 
only, as we have seen, by “jettisoning most of the cargo of 
the good ship Philosophy.” 

Now, what does this attitude mean? If it means anything, it 
must signify primarily that the logical values par excellence^ the 
values of clearness and distinctness, of simplicity and trans- 
parency, of necessary connections, are not recogmzed as the 
exclusive ideals and values of reason Logical meliorism means, 
of course, the perfection of the logical instrument — the means 
by which these values are worked out, but it means much 
more, the evaluation of these values themselves as but parts 
or aspects of a larger ideal of intelhgibility and tmth. It repre- 
sents the development of a larger conception of reason in which 
reason is the system of values, a larger conception of truth in 
which the objectivity of reason involves not merely the 
correctness of logic, but the validity which has its source in 
somcthmg deeper than logic. 

To choose between these three general attitudes towards 
logic is no part of our present purpose. The object we have had 
in mind^ is rather to show that ar^ attitude towards logic, any 
conception whatever of its nature and function, involves an 
evaluation They all involve certain ideals of knowledge 

’ "Tkc Philosophy of‘'As IfP’ Introduction 

Present Situation in Philosophy, » 77/e Philosophical Review, January 
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which arc extra-logical in the narrow sense of tlie word. 
Neutral logic, in the sense that it is without any presuppositions 
whatever, is, as Nietzsche rightly saw, a pure illusion. But even 
more important is the fact that the general presuppositions of 
logic are above the differences of the particular logics. The 
prejudice in favour of reality — tliat reality is more valuable 
than appearance; the prejudice in favour of meaning, even 
if expressed merely in tlic form that the distinct is more valu- 
able than the indistinct, the defined than the undefined ; the 
prejudice in favour of totality — that the connected is more 
valuable than the unconnected ; and finally that which under- 
lies them all, the prejudice m favour of value, the orientation 
of the intellect towards value, however narrowly the value 
may be conceived , all these arc shared by any logic, as they 
arc shared by any philosophy whatsoever. The denial of these 
means not another logic but the opposite of logic 
Neutral logic, in the sense that it is without these general 
prejudices or presuppositions, is impossible The reason for 
this IS that, whatever else logic is, it is the necessary form 
of intelligible communication, and such communication has 
necessarily these presuppositions. But there arc other prejudices 
— those which characterize the specific or sectarian logics — 
concerning the necessity of which we cannot be so certain 
Is the axiom of independence, with its doctrine of externality 
of relations, the condition of a bond-Jide logic ^ Or is coherence, 
with its doctrine of intcmality of relations, the necessary con- 
dition of genmne logic^ Need it be said that with these 
questions we have reached the very heart of the problem of 
logic^ For each of these logics, it is apparent, involves not 
merely an acknowledgment of values which any logic must 
acknowledge to be logic; it includes also an ontological pre- 
judice as part of logic itself In so doing both imply a certain 
theory of the nature of reahty and of the relation of logic to 
the real. To this problem we must now turn 


V 

The entire question of the nature of logic, of its function in 
knowledge and the matenal or objects with which logic deals, 
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is now before us. On just this question of the definition of lope, 
we shall not be surprised to find, there is the ^eatest vmety 
of opinion, and in the very definitions the prejudices of par- 
ticular philosophical attitudes are repeated. Before we can 
undertake to consider this ultimate problem we must farst 
examine the particular lopes and the specific ontolopcal 
prejudices that underlie them. It is the importation mto lope 
itself of these particular prejudices that creates the vanous 
logics which add to the turmoil of modern philosophical 

thought. j • f 

This idea of a plurahty of logics, properly understood, is not, 

we found, a paradox The expressions— pragmatist’s, ideahst s, 
reahst’s logic — everyone understands perfectly. At t^^ point 
we shall content ourselves with examining the idealistic and 
reahstic logics, which the upholders of each maintain to be 
identical with logic as such Thus far we have considered the 
general prejudices or presuppositions of any logic whatsoever. 
Now, we shall examine the specific prejudices of the specific 


logics. 

“Every idealistic theory of the world,” says Pringle- 
Pattison, “has as its ultimate premise a logically unsupported 
judgment of value — a judgment which affirms an end o 
intrinsic worth and accepts thereby a standard of unconditional 
obligation.” The same may be said of every realistic theory 
of the world. It is of the utmost importance that we should see 
what these Grundurteile are 

The logically unsupported judgment of value of the ideahst 
is precisely the ideal of genuine knowledge which underlies ah 
his thinking. For him genuine knowledge is always knowledge 
of the whole. The ideahst acknowledges, it is true, the funda- 
mental presuppositions of all philosophy, the postulate ot 
meaning, of the inseparability of value and reality, but that 
which determines his logic most definitely is his emphasis 
upon the postulate of totahty. Meaning and value are themselves 
functions of unity and totality. So far so good. This is merely a 
special case of the general principle that no logic is neutral, 
that any logic, as logic, presupposes values that must be 
acknowledged. But the idealistic logic does not stop here. It 
claims, on the one hand, to be able to demonstrate the impos- 
sibility of the opposite of this conception of knowledge. It 
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claims also, since it is assumed that logic is “the ultimate 
science of being,” that demonstration of the ultimate nature 
of “genuine” knowledge involves demonstration of the nature 
of reality. 

For this general position, as is well known, there is a form 
of argument consisting of a pcculiaily subtle application of the 
principle of self-contradiction. Ever) effort to deny knowledge 
of the whole involves, it is held, such knowledge of the whole, 
ever)' effort to deny an absolute experience involves the asser- 
tion of such experience. 

The nature of this argument is not always understood either 
by those who make it 01 those who ciiticize it. It is essentially 
an argumentum ad homtnm — an appeal, not to any “fact” outside 
human discourse, but ratlicr to an ideal of “genuine knowledge,” 
to a value which, it is assumed, must be acknowledged if such 
discourse is to be intelligible That reality must be one to be 
genuinely known is a proposition that can only be acknow- 
ledged but never proved. If we insist on separating fact and 
truth from value, nothing can force this acknowledgment 
from us. 

This argumentum ad Iiominem is even more obvious in the case 
of the second part of the argument — regarding the relation 
of knowledge and logic to reality In our examination of the 
ideahstic definitions of reality in the preceding chapter we 
found them determined by the assumption that logic is the 
ultimate science of being, and that what logic seems to demand 
as the nature of the real is what reality ultimately is. The 
delimtion of reality depends upon our conception of genuine 
knowledge — as organized experience or logical stability. 
Refuse to acknowledge this evaluation and the entire argu- 
ment falls to the ground 

» Both Royce and Bosanquet make this perfectly dear “The question, Is 
there an absolutely organized experience?” sa>'s Royce, “is equivalent to the 
question, Is there an absolute reality’ You cannot first say there is a reality 
now unknown to us mortals and then go on to ask whether there is an experience 
to which such reality is presented The terms ‘reality’ and ‘organized experience’ 
arc correlative terms The one can only be defined as the object, the content 
of the other Drop either and the other vanishes Make one a bare ideal and the 
other becomes equally such If the organized cxpcnencc is a bare and ided 
possibility, then the reality is mere seeming If what I ought to experience and 
should experience, were I not ignorant, remains only a possibility, then there 
IS no absolute reality, but only possibility in the universe, apart from your passing 
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It is now perfectly clear, I think, that the idealistic logic 
has as its ultimate premise a logically unsupported judgment 
of value and accepts thereby a standard of unconditional 
obligation. It is perfectly clear, also, that this judgment of value 
is precisely the ontological prejudice which we examined in 
the preceding chapter. In other words, this logic identifies the 
presuppositions of a particular logic with the postulates of 
logic uherhaupt. It is also clear how an entire reconstruction or 
reinterpretation of logic flows from this initial assumption. 
This is chiefly seen in the cardinal principle of the monistic 
logic, namely, that the object of the judgment is always the 
whole of reahty, or that the umt of logic is the implicative 
system. The reconstruction of the traditional law of identity 
and the doctrine of the concrete universal are the principal 
consequences of this principle. With the details of this logic, 
or interpretation of logic, we are here not concerned. Whether 
the ideahstic conception of the judgment of identity arises, as 
the analytical atomistic logician mamtains, out of the confusion 
of tivo senses of the judgment of identity, or hes deeper in 
somethmg which such criticism wholly misses, we may for 
the present leave undetermined. Whether the concept of the 
concrete universal is, as these same critics maintain, a con- 
tradiction in terms, or the necessary form of all inteUigibility, 
is a question we may also leave for another occasion. That 
which interests us here is the much more fundamental point, 
namely, that the “idealistic” logic, with aU its details, pre- 
supposes an ideal of genuine knowledge, including a logically 
unsupported judgment of value, and that this ideal involves 
also an ontological prejudice as to the ultimate nature of reality. 

It is, to be sure, natural to identify this prejudice in favour 
of reality as a logical whole with the presupposition of totahty 

nimc Our actual issue then is, Docs a real world ultimately exist at 
\Jh( Concfplion of Gody pp 35 f ) 

brought out stUl more clearly by another statement of the argument 
ilic dmang force of idealism, as I understand it,” says Bosanquet, “is not 
umu c by the question how mmd and reality can meet in knowledge, but 
1 t ic theory of logical stability which makes it plain that nothing can fulfil 
sclf-cxistcnce except by posscssmg the unity that belongs to 
ere obvaously, again, the whole argument depends upon the acknow- 
«ii ideal of genuine knowledge as mvolving the absolute value of 

stabihi> ” and also of the idenut>' of reality with this value Refuse to 
c g'' either of these and the whole argument falls to the ground 
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which, as we have seen, is a necessary' picsupposition of philo- 
sophical discourse. If such an identification tvcrc ncccssa^^, 
monistic logic with its conception of icalily would necessarily 
follow For, as we have seen, the picjudicc in fa\’our of totality 
is one of the necessary presuppositions of intelligible discourse, 
one tliat cannot be denied without self-refutation But it is 
precisely at this point that the greatest care must be exercised 
It was for this reason partly tliat we were at great pains to 
distinguish between two different conceptions of totality. It 
IS not wholly easy to make this distinction clear, but it must be 
made if tlicrc is not to be complete confusion throughout our 
entire discussion. 

The distinction between logical and axiological, between 
logical and metaphysical totality, was forced upon us by tlic 
facts of philosophic discourse. That distinction may be fuilhci 
illuminated by reference to our present pioblcm The postulate 
of a coherent whole of reality as the ultimate postulate of logic 
presupposes a whole which must itself have value and vahdit) 
on some other grounds tlian logical, if the parts of the whole 
arc to have value through logical relation to the tvholc. Now, 
this value of the connected whole must eithci be simply 
acknowledged, “mysucally” as it were, without reasons; or, 
if there are any reasons they must be of tlic nature of showing 
the place of the value of the connected whole in a larger system 
of values In other words, the value of logical connection 
cannot be identical with value as such, but only a value 
among other values 

This, then, is my thesis. Any philosophy whatsoever pre- 
supposes totality in the axiological sense of a system of values 
But the identificaUon of totahty in this axiological sense, with 
logical totality, is merely the prejudice or presupposition of 
one type of logic The logical values of necessary connec- 
tion are part of a system of values but only a part, and the 
axiological whole which any philosophy presupposes is not 
exhausted in this type of umty or totahty. It includes other 
veilues m its system not necessarily reducible to logical con- 
nection, although there can be no expression of these values 
except m logical form This distinction will prove to be of the 
utmost importance at various points in the foUowmg discus- 
sions, more particularly in determimng our notions as to the 
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nature of philosophical system. A narrowly intellectualistic 
con'ception of truth, out of harmony with our natural con- 
ceptions and with the deepest mtentions of traditional philo- 
sophy, seems unavoidable on a purely logical conception of 
totality and has consequences for philosophy which are far- 
reaching. Of these the most baleful, as we shall see, is the 
tendency to reduce many of the most fundamental categories 
of metaphysical thought to appearance. Substance, causation, 
purpose are found to contain much that is irrelevant to the 
character of logical system, with the result that they are 
abandoned in favour of purely logical connections. Philo- 
sophical system becomes solely the fixation of experience in 
concepts and the relation of these concepts according to 
their logical connections, with the result that the autonomy 

of values is sacrificed and all other values subordinated to the 
logical. 


Reahstic logicians never tire of advancing the foregoing 
cnticisms against the ideahsts and their logic, nor of pointmg 
out that the ultimate premise of this logic is precisely the 
logically unsupported judgment of value we have described. 
But they sometimes overlook the fact that they are in a similar 
case, t lat t pr own logic has a similar unsupported premise 
upon which it must fall back. 


The realist in cnticizing the ideahst is fain to make much 
of his own good faith Part of his good faith consists in the fact 
a e eeps aith with the beliefs of common sense and takes 
science at its face value » In contrast with the speculative 

of insisting upon the fact 
^ ^ logic This in itself should make us wary. 

wViirti argumentum ad homtnem 

the^io cogent, it is clear that m saying 

sidenn tr already involved. Without con- 

of scirnrf' ^ ifRcult question of what the “face value” 

vahir appeal to that value ts an appeal to 

knowl pdo- ^ Pj^^judiced by an assumption as to what true 
knowledge and ultimate reality really are. 

lopir valuation upon which all realism and its 

Pifncinlr Herbart “The leading 

P a logic and metaphysics,” he writes, “first 
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established by the Eleatics, is that Being is absolutely simple ” 
Modem realism, ^vltll its atomistic logic, tells us the same thing 
in many and much more technical words In order to have any 
genuine knowledge, in order tliat any entity may be known, 
it must be unmodifiable in its essential nature by entenng 
into relations wth other entities, primarily the “knower ” 

Attempts have been made to suppoi t this “leading principle” 
by arguments, and tliese arguments, as in the case of idealism, 
take the form of the argument from self-refutation. It would 
be idle to canvass the various forms in which this argument 
has been presented, an argument familiar to every reader of 
present-day philosophy. I wall recall in this connection only 
one, and tliat principally because it displays so cgregiously 
the essential point for w'hich I am contending It is the argu- 
ment of E G. Spaulding tliat any bond-fide logic presupposes 
the acknowledgment of tins judgment or affirmation ^ 

You cannot, it is argued, refuse to admit the axiom or 
postulate of independence, or, in other words, that relations 
make no difference to the things related, without self-contradic- 
tion For you presuppose, at least tacitly, that in one case, 
namely, your present assertion, the two terms related, your 
assertion and that which it denotes, are not thereby and there- 
with modified Self-refutation is no less involved in the proposi- 
tion that a relation imphes an underlymg, transcendent whole 
of which the terms are mamfestations , for herewith it is equally 
tacitly assumed that both terms and relations can be known 
'Without being modified by the knowledge 

Thus It is argued, precisely as in the case of the ideahstic 
logic, that any demal of this axiom really presupposes it Nor 
is the argument m its essential nature any different from the 
principle of self-refutation employed in the earher argument 
It is essentially an argumentum ad hominem For it is further 
argued that the postulate of mdependence, the extemahty 
of relations to the thmgs related, is the very condition 
of there being such a thmg as genume knowledge or bond- 
Jide logic Here again, as in the preceding case, we must 
insist that the proposition that terms are modifiable by the 
relations that relate them does not refute itself. The enunciator 

* “The Logical Structure of Self-Refuting Systems,” The Philosophical Review^ 
vol XIX, Nos 3 and 6 
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of the proposition may refute himself, but only in case he 
acknowledges the ideal of genuine knowledge presupposed; 
and only in case he admits also that logic determines the nature 
of the real, and that logical argument may determine the 
nature of the relation of a proposition to the reality it represents. 

The final appeal of thereahst, as Memong, for instance, makes 
quite clear, is always that the thesis of his opponent is wider- 
sinnig. But for any proposition to be widersinmg, Sinn (meamng) 
must be acknowledged, and in this case the meamng is precisely 
the meamng of “genume knowledge” which was to be demon- 
strated. The circle is the same as in the case of the idealist, 
and the situation to which it leads precisely the same. For 
either the value of independence must be merely acknowledged 
as a matter of belief or of “animal faith,” or, if there are any 
reasons to be given, they must be of the nature of determining 
the place of this value of mdependence m a larger system of 
values Just as the reahst can always charge the idealist with 
an appeal to extra-logical motives, so, with no less justification, 
can the ideahst make the same charge. 

It is now perfectly clear, I think, that the reahstic logic also 
has as its ultimate preimse a logically unsupported judgment 
of value, and also identifies the presuppositions of a particular 
logic with the presuppositions of logic uherhaupt It is also clear 
that an entire reconstruction or remterpretation of logic flows 
from tliis initial assumption. This is principally seen in the 
cardmal principle of the realistic logic, that the object of the 
judgment is always a simple entity, and in the doctrine of 
externality of relations that results Here, too, the reconstruction 
of the traditional law of identity and the doctrine of reality 
as ultimately neutral entities or abstract umversals are the 
chief consequences of this principle. Here again we are not 
pnmanly concerned with the details of this logic That which 
intcr^ts us here is tlie main point, namely, that the ideal of 
genuine knowledge, or bond-jide logic embodied in the realistic 
logic, is^ Itself a logically unsupported judgment of value, and 
that it includes a prejudice — an ontological prejudice — ^which 
IS not the necessary assumption of logic as such 
The examination of one point of detail in this logic may, 
low ever, make the point clearer I refer to the doctrine of the 
nature of definition “The vice of all latter-day philosophy, by 
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which I mean idealism/’ writes Holt, “is to try to define the 
simpler entities of being in terms of the more complex aggre- 
gates, wlls, minds, experiences Unless one wiU define laws 
in terms of government, carbon in terms of trees, and mathe- 
matical pomts in terms of dodecahedrons, one must not attempt 
to define severally the component elements that we expenence 
in terms of experience, of consciousness or mind This is the 
doctrine of the irreversible character of defimtion. All defimtion, 
It is assumed, proceeds from the complex to the simple, never 
the reverse It is at this point, perhaps, that the hypnotism of 
the atomistic logic, of which Lord Haldane speaks, is strongest 
And yet this irreversible character of definition is not an 
“axiom,” not even a necessary postulate, of knowledge It is 
a prejudice of but one type of logic, and one bound up with a 
specific mctaphysic, as, indeed, Herbart was both intelligent 
enough to sec and frank enough to admit 
The importance of our reference here to tliis particular 
detail of die realistic logic is that it forms the basis for the 
most fundamental attack on tlie fundamentals of traditional 
philosophy It is by appeal to this atomistic logic that the 
entire attack on natural language, more particularly the 
traditional language of metaphysics, has been justified It is 
by appeal to this logic that all genuine philosophic concepts 
have been turned into “pseudo-simples” and the entire struc- 
ture of traditional thought reduced to a complex of “philo- 
sophical errors ” Both of these consequences of the atomistic 
logic will be exammed more fully later Here we wish merely to 
emphasize the presumption of this atomistic logic, the pre- 
sumption, namely, that this sectarian logic is identical with 
logic as such, a presumption all the more gratmtous for the 
reason that it rarely realizes, to say nothing of acknowledges, the 
metaphysical prejudice on which the entire structure is raised 


VI 

The conclusions to be drawn firom this exammation of the 
two fundamental logics are far-reachmg m their consequences 
We might, for instance, mfer that, as both reahsm and ideahsm 
* E B. Holt, The Concept of Consaousness, pp 78 ff 
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identify the “axioms” of logic with their own ontological 
prejudices and presuppositions, there is no solution of their 
perennial opposition by means of logic as they understand it. 
Each IS powerless, as Royce recognizes, to convince the other. 
Furthermore, that the only way of transcending this opposition, 
if there be a way, is by a change of venue from fact to value. 
That is by a recognition on the part of both idealism and 
realism that their so-called axioms are not facts but values, 
and as such, perhaps, not mutually exclusive. 

That is, indeed, an inference which I myself have drawn m an 
article in which the main lines of the argument are suggested.^ 
It is also a position which is mamtained implicitly or explicitly 
throughout the developments of this book But this is only an 
incidental suggestion and not the mam point to be emphasized 
here That point is rather this — and this also has far-reaching 
consequences — namely, the essentially unneutral character of these 
two logics. The recogmtion of this fact immediately suggests 
the question whether conceptions of logic which are thus 
unneutral, which contain these ontological prejudices in their 
very structure, can represent the true nature of logic ; whether, 
in fact, a conception of logic is not possible which transcends 
this opposition^ 

Is there, then, we may well ask, no conception of logic 
which is neutral^ Is there no justification for the idea, almost 
as old as thought itself, that we must all be logical when we 
think when we, so to speak, “play the game” — quite irre- 
spective of our attitudes towards logic, optimistic or pessimistic, 
our theories of logic whether idealistic or reahstic? Certainly 
this idea was inherent in the traditional conception of logic 
\\hich defined it as the science of the laws of thought May it 
not be that it is precisely the so-called “reforms” of logic that 
have made it unneutraP May it not be true, after all, that the 
old conception of logic as normative rather than ontological 
IS soun , that it is the science of the norms or principles that 
must be acknowledged if intelligible thought and its communi- 
cation is to be possible? 

Such at kast is the conception of logic I propose to maintain, 
it IS the object of this chapter to restate the traditional con- 
ception of logic in a more modem form. We may, perhaps, best 

’ -Bciond Rcilism and Idealism/* The Philosophical Review, vol xxvn, No. i. 
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begin our task by asking wliether there are any points on which 
all conceptions, all definitions, of logic agree ; whether, in other 
words, there is not a immmum of agreement, divergence from 
which means not logic but the denial of logic. 

I tliink it may be said that all logicians are at one in the 
idea that the fundamental laws of logic arc the most umversal 
truths — that is, are the conditions that every judgment which 
makes a truth claim must meet But there is also agreement 
in the idea that these conditions are not sufficient but merely 
necessary The logical first principles, identity and contra- 
diction, are then negative cntcria for eveiy judgment as such, 
but never positi\c ciitciia. 

This, I tliink, may be taken as a true statement regarding 
all forms of thought ivith tlic exception of extreme logical 
pessimism and a-logism Even in those cases where the attack 
on traditional logic goes so deep as to make the laws of thought, 
particularly the law of identity, fictions, it is still necessary 
fiction, without which coheicnt thought and intelligible com- 
mumcation are impossible But all are agreed that these 
fundamental laws, while necessary, are not sufficient , and it is 
out of this fcchng that the attempted reforms of logic have 
ansen Each of the “new logics,” in its own way, has tried 
to make logic not only necessary but sufficient, and in 
attempting to do so it has mevitably identified logic with 
epistemology and ultimately with ontology — with the re- 
sultmg strife of logics For myself, I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that on these premises strife is inevitable , but let us 
first examine the premises of the ontological logics 

“Logic,” says Mr E B Holt, “is not the science of correct 
thinkmg but of what is ” Truth and falsity apply not to judg- 
ments and beliefs, says Mr RusseU, but to their objects Now, 
this defimtion of logic as the science of what is, is capable of 
two interpretations On the one interpretation of being, the 
widest possible, bemg includes all things, all Gegenstande, real 
or unreal, possible or impossible On the other interpretation, 
“what is” includes only that which falls under reahty as dis- 
tinguished from the unreal Now I think it can be shown that 
according to our mterpretation of bemg this defimtion of 
logic is either meamngless or lacks the umversal character 
claimed for it 
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Let us examine the first interpretation. Logic is the universal 
science of whatever is, of all things, real or unreal, possible or 
impossible. The logical laws do, indeed, hold of the real and un- 
real, but do they hold of impossible objects? This may, indeed, 
be allowed for the mathematically impossible, but scarcely 
for the logically impossible. For this impossible is precisely the 
contradictory of logic and is excluded by definition. Perhaps, 
it will be said, these impossible objects are not “things,” not 
part of what is But the meaninglessness of this answer is 
apparent; for how do we decide whether anything is a “thmg” 
or not? Here we have no other criterion except that a thing is 
that which fulfils the demand of logic We move in a circle, 
for we have already presupposed the concept of logic and cannot 
carry it back for definition to the concept of entities or things. 

This kind of neutrality, accordingly, that defines logic as 
the science of whatever is, of being defined in the broadest 
sense, is meaningless. The other interpretation of being escapes 
this difficulty, but it does so only by sacrificing universality 
and neutrahty. It frankly limits the field of logic to but one 
part of the larger field of Gegenstande. “Logic, I should maintain,” 
says Mr Russell, “must no more admit a unicorn than zoology 
can, for logic is concerned with the real world just as truly as 
zoology, though with its more abstract and general features.” 
This, Professor Hoernle remarks, “we shall agree, is common 
sense, and when common sense can quote the high authority 
of mathematical logic it is time for philosophers to sit up and 
take notice ” It is time to take notice, I agree, but what we 
should particularly notice is that logic so defined is not neutral 
and never can be The logician who so conceives his science 
should be the last to claim neutrality for it ; for such a definition 
of logic does not merely contain the prejudice in favour of 
rcalit)’ in the sense that it is, as we have seen, involved in all 
thought. It frankly makes a specific definition of reality the 
postulate of logic uberhaupt.^ 

Bosanquet, I am glad to find, takes a similar position. He 
expresses regret that he cannot follow Russell and Hoernle in 
thus limiting the field of logic The judgment, for instance, 
worlds of imagmation from the world of logic 
IS simply cx parte * and “rests throughout on the assumption 

’ Sec Chapter II, pp 169 ff 
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that our real world of fact is the one reahty.”^ In other words, 
he recognizes precisely what we have been maintaining — 
namely, that such a definition of the field of logic involves an 
ontological prejudice Yet, curiously enough, he does not 
recogmze that a similar difficulty inheres in any ontological 
logic — even his o^vn If he defines logic as the ultimate science 
of whatever is, he too must give an cx-parte definition of the real, 
or else fall back on tlie first and broader interpretation of being 
which we have characterized as “meamngless ” If we take 
being in tins broader sense — of whatever is, whatever is the 
case (including Hamlets, unicorns, or what not) — the onlysigm- 
ficant meaning we can possibly give to the proposition that 
logic is the ultimate science of whatever is, is that it is the 
structural form of whatever we can intelligibly expiess, whatever 
be our universe of discourse Logic can give us the form of 
intelligible discourse, but never by itself determine its intelh- 
gibihty It can give us the scaffolding of an intelligible world, 
but can never by itself determine the ultimate character of that 
world But if this is so, we have denied the ontological character 
of logic 

It IS considerations such as these, I suppose, that have led 
Memong to insist upon the traditional defimtion of logic as 
the science of the laws of thought In any case, he is the one 
“logical” and coherent thinker among the moderns on this 
point He sees clearly enough that he must make and keep a 
fundamental distinction between logic and Gegenstandstheorie — a 
distinction which many others have allowed to disappear If 
he does this, however, he must keep to the old defimtion of 
logic as the science of the laws of thought 

But the sigmficance of these considerations is still more far- 
reaching. Realization of the difficulties involved in either 
interpretation of the defimtion of logic as the science of “what 
is” inevitably lead to a remstatement of this traditional 
view of logic and its function My own opimon is that a final 
evaluation of the logical development of this period wiU show 
its chief result to be m a defimte expansion of the content of 
the science of logic, while still retaimng its character as a 
“formal” disciphne distinct from epistemology In other words, 
it will recognize the ontological prejudices that necessarily 

' Xhe Meeting of Extremes in Modern Philosophy, p 39 
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underlie these different logics. It will be seen that logic is not the 
science of whatever is, but the science of correct thinking ; that 
logic is above and beyond all ontologies whether realistic or 
ideahstic, and that the claims of any logic, new or old, to 
determine by itself the nature of being must be denied. 


VII 

Considerations such as these inevitably incline one, I repeat, 
to a reconsideration of the old conception of logic as a normative 
science, as die Moral des Denkens, to use a significant phrase of 
Herbart’s Indeed, it is only as so defined that we can find 
any point upon which logicians are generally agreed. All are 
one, we have seen, m the idea that the laws of thought are the 
most fundamental truths, that they are the conditions that any 
judgment which makes a truth claim must meet, norms which 
all must acknowledge who would think correctly. Starting with 
this point of agreement we may, perhaps, find the road to a 
genuine and sigmficant neutrality. Neutral our “logics” are 
not, as we have seen Each sectarian logic presupposes an ideal 
of knowledge which the other logics do not acknowledge 
The idea that these are neutral is an illusion But this situation 
does not exclude the possibility that there might be a concep- 
tion of logic which would be neutral m the significant sense 
that it would embody values that any logic qua logic must 
acknowledge To the development of such a conception we 
now turn. 

Logic IS ethics,” says Mr. Charles Peirce, thereby in 
principle accepting the challenge of Nietzsche that the most 
fundamental principles of logic are moral prejudices While 
not ready to go the full length of this assertion, perhaps, 
pragmatists in general are agreed that, to be significant, logic 
must deal ''atli meanings, and, as any senous examination of 
meanings soon shows, mcamngs presuppose values. The 
fundamental notion that truth is a value makes values the 
objective of logic. 

On this subject, at least, pragmatism must be admitted to 
c cxiraord manly clear-sighted and consistent. It sees clearly 
1 1 C 1 lusonness of the ideal of logical neutrality if logic is 
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defined as the science of the real. But it is with practical reality 
and material truth alone that the pragmatist is concerned, and 
he readily accepts the consequences Indeed, he presents us 
\Nith a dilemma that is worthy of careful consideration Either 
we must accept formahsm in logic and abandon meamng, or 
renounce formahsm and frankly accept human prejudices and 
presuppositions. Choosing the latter, he does not try to disinfect 
the logical instrument, because frankly he does not beheve 
that it can be disinfected and does not tliink it desirable to do 
so if we could. 

On one very important point, at least, the pragmatist is 
fundamentally sound. The only possible alternative to the 
conception of logic as the science of being or reahty is the 
conception of logic as a science of meanings and values The 
only point at issue is that between the pragmatist and the 
absolutist, whether the recognition of this general truth commits 
one to a frank acceptance of “humanism” in logic as the 
pragmatist understands it, or whether such a view is com- 
patible with a conception of absolute norms and values 
Tiie premises of the Great Tradition are humamstic in the 
larger, magnammous sense of the word, yet the assumption 
of absolute values is the essence of that tradition Let us exanunc 
these two points of view 

The pragmatist’s logic, we have seen, frankly disclaims 
neutrality It does so because it recogmzes the dilemma in 
which the logician finds himself. Either formahsm without 
meamng, or meamng with a frank acceptance of prejudices 
and presuppositions The realist or ideahst may refuse to accept 
the dilemma, may repudiate the existence of prejudices and 
primal valuations, but every time he demes them he affirms 
them , every time he insists upon an ideal of genuine knowledge 
or bond-fide logic he condemns himself out of his own mouth 

So far the pragmatist’s position is ummpeachable No one 
understands the hinterland of logic better than he In this 
respect he has all the wanness in which Nietzsche finds most 
of the philosophers fail But, like Nietzsche, to whom he owes 
so much, he is himself under the dormnance of a prejudice — 
a prejudice, moreover, which not only itself mvolves a popular 
and probably ephemeral valuation, but one which makes it 
impossible ultimately to distinguish at all between prejudice 
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and necessary presupposition. I refer to the “biological pre- 
judice,” with its accompanying “psychologism.” Under the 
influence of this prejudice, moreover, he finds himself inevitably 
drawn back into a “naturahsm” which, when logically thought 
out, lands him again in all the ontological prejudices of realism. 

This “biological” prejudice, as I have called it, is that 
which, perhaps, gives modernism in philosophy its chief 
colouring The entire movement of pragmatic and genetic 
logic is a development of this biological prejudice ; but it is m 
Nietzsche — to whose daring conceptions, we are now beginning 
to see, a large part of modernism owes its inspiration — that this 
conception owes its first formulation as well as its most rigorous 
application. The logical values themselves — nay, even the pre- 
judgment that underhes all logic, namely, that truth is more 
valuable than appearance — owe not only their origin, but 
whatever vahdity they may have, to their instrumental rela- 
tion to life The determimng role which the merely biological 
conception of mind plays in modernistic thought in general, 
both m its more general attitudes and m specific philosophies, 
has been made clear in a preceding chapter. Here we are 
interested solely in the role it has played in one of the typically 
modernistic reconstructions of logic Here again, as in the case 
of our discussion of the ideahstic and realistic logic, we are 
concerned not so much ivith details as with principles. In the 
case of the pragmatist’s logic, as in the others, it is the inter- 
pretation of the laws of thought, more particularly of identity, 
that brings out the point most clearly 
The extreme consequence of this way of thinking is the 
doctrine of logical fictions. Nietzsche, for instance, is constantly 
repeating that the forms of logic rest on fictions. “Zogz/t” is 
for him ^^cine konsequente Z^ichenschnft auf Grund der durchge- 
fuhrtcn Voraussetzung doss es tdentische Falle gieht^’ and so 
das Ldgischc nur moglich in Folge eines Grundiirtums. Dass es gleiche 
gleiche Falle gicbt, ist die Grundjiktion, schon hetm Urteil^ dann 
helm Schhessen. ‘ Parmenides said we do not think that which 
IS not and on this rests the identity of logic and ontology. 
\\c arc now at the other end of things and say rather, what 
can be thought must surely and necessarily be a fiction. But 
N\hal docs this mean when it is thought out? If the principles 

» <^uotcd from Vmhmgcr, The P/nlosophj oj ^'As If," 1924, pp 348 IT 
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of logic are but fictions in the ser\ice of life, then the biological 
conception of life built up by logical thought is itself a fiction, 
and one, we may add, of a smgulaily unintelligible kmd. 

The biological prejudice consists, tlicn, in narrowing the 
conception of life to its biological meaning, when the very 
essence of the philosophical meaning of life is, as Simmel brill- 
iantly shows, to transcend life in this sense ^ My point here, how- 
ever, is that the biological prejudice in logic simply lands the 
thinker in aU the ontological prejudices of naturalism and real- 
ism, or in some Wdlensmctaphystk that is essentially ontological 
Now, this psycho-biological point of \uew — with its sceptical 
rclali\dsm in logic — cannot be refuted in case its advocates 
refuse to recogni2e the authority of the laws of tliought and 
the absolute values tliat they presuppose and embody In 
reality there can be no argument with those who repudiate 
them, for there is no stable platform of argument But he who 
does acknowledge tlicm can, at least, point out how his opponents 
contradict themselves at every step Relativism, and the 
biological conception of mind witli which it is bound up, 
assume, at least, the truth of its account of mind and thought, 
and tliis truth can be assumed only in case the mind we are 
talking about is identical witli itself throughout our account 
of it Again, if the law of contradiction were not absolute, 
this relativism would be botli true and false, and consequently 
neither true nor false In other words, the ultimate laws of 
thought have the peculiar character of bemg involved in 
their very demal, and thus of automaticaUy maintaining tliem- 
selves against every attack. Reason cannot commit smcide. 
The old logic is the foundation of all logic, and is assumed 
even by those who attempt to overthrow it 
This theory of logiccd fictions, while the extreme and perhaps 
only consistent consequence of the biological prejudice, is, to 
be sure, not the only one actually drawn The theory of truth, 
or, better, of truths, as “practical values,” of “axioms as pos- 
tulates,” the best-working hypotheses available for the satis- 
faction of needs, is a half-way position which many pragmatists 
feel that they can occupy with satisfaction to themselves if not 
to others The “process of falsification,” necessanly involved 
in logic for a Nietzsche or a Bergson, may seermngly be avoided 

I G Simmel, Lebensanschauimg, chapter i 
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But only apparently, I think. It remains at best but a clumsy 
statement of a half truth. The half-way position of pragmatism 
IS admissible only on the basis of an obscure although no less 
genuine ontology. Truth cannot be reduced to a merely 
practical postulate unless we are prepared to admit that 
reahty itself is no more than a practical postulate of an absolute 
self-realizing, creative will. Such a Willensmetaphysik may be 
difficult to make mtelligible, but it is a metaphysic none the less. 
One does not get rid of absolutes by making life or will absolute. 

The pragmatist’s logic, or the pragmatic conception of 
logic, contains no answers to our problems, neither to the 
problem presented by the prejudices of the different logics, 
nor to the more fundamental problem of the role of logic in 
philosophic thought Yet the pragmatist’s logic contains an 
important element of truth, even if it is only a half truth. The 
dilemma in which logic finds itself, according to the pragmatist 
— either formahsm without meanmg or meaning with a frank 
acceptance of prejudices and presuppositions — ^is a genuine 
one The only alternative to the acceptance of the theory of 
logic as the ultimate science of the real, with aU the non- 
neutrality which that involves, is the conception of logic as 
the science of meanings and values. The situation is this : Logic 
is die Moral des Denhens. It involves the negative element of 
the control of thought through the acknowledgment of laws 
and norms It involves the positive element of the acknow- 
ledgment of ultimate meanings and values which give these 
norms their validity. If these values are but human prejudices, 
then logic is wholly human in the relativistic sense. If they 
arc the necessary conditions of intelligible communication, 

I cn they are also human, but human only in the larger 
magnanimous sense of the Great Tradition, in which human 
and absolute arc not whoUy incompatible terms. To the develop- 
ment of this conception of logic as a “science” of absolute 
\alucs or validities we shall now turn 


VIII 

The concept of “logical values,” and of logic as a science 
absolute \aluc3, has become central in present-day philo- 
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sophy. It IS most adequately presented, perhaps, in the thesis 
of Rickert, that logic is Wertwisscmchaft The full develop- 
ment of this conception is not to be found in the earlier editions 
of his famous book, Der Gegenstand der Erkentniss^ but only in 
the last edition. As finally formulated it presents a \aew which, 
altliough at first sight highly paradoxical, is, nevertheless, at 
least one of the most significant movements of modem thought 

Tlic meaning of tins thesis is briefly this Every judgment 
of existence or truth presupposes an over-individual Sollen or 
ought, the ackno\vledgmcnt of which is necessary to give 
meaning to the judgment This Sollen presupposes values and 
these “logical values” arc neither existent nor subsistent, but 
merely ^ ahd Thus far we have merely that form of the Neo- 
Kantian “philosophy of validity,” wnth which we are famihar 
when the name of Rickert is mentioned 

It is. however, the conception of logic developed on this 
basis in which we are interested. Rickert opposes both the 
psychological and ontological conceptions of logic and makes 
it the ultimate value science According to tins view, logic 
deals neither ivith cxistents, physical or mental, nor with 
subsistents, but ratlicr with the problem as to what values 
must be acknowledged in case any answers to the question 
what IS or is not, what is true or not true, shall have any 
meaning whatever But this “meamng” itself is, as he says, a 
“non-existent” meaning It is not even subsistent in any 
intelhgble sense — as, for instance, umversals are subsistent Of 
it it can merely be said that it is valid Xogic itself, when 
really understood, is above all the prejudices of the ontological 
point of view, all those necessarily involved m defining it as 
“the science of what is 

This hne of thought may be stated in somewhat different 
words However much the sciences that deal with existents 
or subsistents differ from each other, according to matenal or 
method, they always have one thing in common all seek to 
establish what is and how it is This we may call their onto- 
logical character das Seiende is their problem Objective logic, 
on the other hand, never inquires after this, and m so far stands 
above all the sciences of being The problem of logic is rather 

' Der Gegenstand der Erkentmss, 4th and 5th editions, 1921, chapter iv, especially 
sections 3, 4, and 5 
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the values that must be valid in case answers to these questions 
— of the sciences — ^as to what is or is true, shall have a meaning. 
Logic is above all ontology because the meamngs of truth and 
existence cannot themselves be either true or existent 
That some such position is the mevitable outcome of the 
line of argument we have been pursuing seems evident, whether 
we accept Rickert’s form of statement or not That such a 
view of the nature of logic, if tenable, would vitally affect our 
\aew of the relation of logic to philosophy in general, of the 
sense in which logic is “the essence of philosophy,’* seems 
equally clear Logic, as a science of values above aU onto- 
logies and all ontological prejudices, naight agam become what 
it has ceased to be — a neutral disciplme which should interpret 
and reconcile the oppositions m philosophy that arise out of 
these prejudices. It might also pomt the way to a conception 
of logic, and of its relation to truth and reahty, which would 
do full justice to the ultimate intentions of traditional thought 

Such IS, mdeed, a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
But is not this whole conception of logic as a normative or 
value science essentially paradoxicaP Can an inteUigible con- 
ception of tlie relation of logic to reahty be formed on such 
a theory of logic? To many such a conception seems, indeed, 
wholly paradoxical For one thing, against the concept of 
logical values” itself, it is urged that such a widening of the 
customary and “proper” meaning of the word “value” is objec- 
tionable both linguistically and practically, and can lead only 
to confusion. Much more fundamental is an objection to the 
conception of “non-existent meanings and values”— m other 
wds, to the paradox felt by the idealistic and reahstic logics 
^ 'c, to the idea of logic as a science which has as its 

rnatena anything else than the real But let us examine these 
objections 

This paradox has been felt by many realists, and the feeling 
lias Jound expression notably in the criticisms of Holt and 
OSS ) . against those who argue that being is not the funda- 
rnenta category^ Holt answers that the fundamental category 
oi lo^c must be simple and include aU entities Those who say 
1 pcrccKcd, being thought, being willed are more 

amenta , overlook the fact that these are complexes sus- 
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ceptiblc of logical analysis, and into what are they analysable 
if not neutral entities? The same would hold, of course, of 
“being valued,” or the category of value To this part of the 
argument the answer is, of course, immediate and simple 
Pciception, thought, ^vlll, even valuing, are, as psyehological 
processes, perhaps complexes, and susceptible of analysis into 
simpler entities But not tiie mcamngs and values which are 
the objectives of these processes. Vahdity and value are them- 
selves not entities, except in the wholly mcanmgless sense that 
any object of thought has being Truth and error, reality and 
unreality. Holt admits, are opposed categories and presuppose 
distmctions of meaning and value, but bemg has no opposed 
categor)’’ and must, therefore, be fundamental and all-em- 
braang.i But tins means nothing, as we have seen If the logician 
beheves that there is any solution of the problem of knowledge 
here, he “is as ignorant of the real problems of philosophy as 
the sanguine digger for gold who unearths the precious metal 
everywhere ” The assumption, finally, that the fundamental 
category of logic must be simple, may or may not be true 
But if it IS, It is still, as we have seen, but the assumption of 
a value that can only be acknowledged and never proved 
That genume knowledge must be a knowledge of simples is a 
proposition that can, in the Icist analysis, be established only 
by an argumentum ad hominem^ m which case the “value-character 
of the theoretical” is obvious 

But the paradox in this conception of logic has also been 
felt by idealists no less than realists Thus Croce takes up 
the problem in his article, “The Task of Logic,”* in which he 
wages an equally bitter polermc against the conception of 
logic as a science of values and vahdities, and reasserts the 
conception of logic as the ultimate science of being 

He understands, to be sure, the reasons for “recourse to 
the term value” on the part not only of logic but of the other 
philosophical sciences “We believe,” he says, “that they have 
been forced to this because Empiricism has outwitted them, 
and has imlawfully possessed itself of the names ‘reahty’ and 
‘fact,’ m order to bestow them on her classificatory conceptions 

* E B Holt, /oc at , pp 20 fF 

’ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences (edited by W Wmdelband and 
A Rugc), vol 1 
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and abstractions which are, as a matter of fact, unrealities. 
It is as though an honest man were obliged to change his name 
because it had fallen into disrepute through the criminal 
behaviour of a member of the family. The Value’ which is 
the object of logic is logical reahty and fact itself; it is value 
and norm intrinsically as existing and working. It is now high 
time for the real logic to claim her own again; nor does she 
owe any consideration to the empiricists and positivists. 
Concessions in this direction, although merely verbal, would 
be a serious mistake. Let logic once more assert her claim to 
firm facts and cease to content herself— whether out of pride 
or modesty — with anything so unsubstantial as values ” 

Now, all this eloquence is not without its plausibility. There 
is also not a little cleverness in these observations regardmg 
some of the motives which have led to “recourse to the term 
value” m the defimtion of logic. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
feel that the plausibihty is only apparent As to the “change of 
narne,” one can, indeed, reply that it may be thoroughly 
justified if it prevents misunderstandings, and this the new 
conception of logic certainly does. Again, the unsubstantial 
character of values can be urged only by one who has not 
realized the ultimate character of the value concept, that the 
term substance” itself is ultimately a value concept. What 
Croce Ls protesting against is the separation of value and 
validity from being, and m this protest he is undoubtedly 
right. But to make that protest it is not necessary to identify 
lo^c with being and the science of logic with the science of 
indeed, adrmts this by implication when he says : 
T e value which is the object of philosophical logic is logical 
rca ity and fact itself” By thus quahfying reality as logical 

rca ity le implies a realm of meanings and values above 
ontology' 

These objections to the \aew of logic here proposed may, 
per laps, or t ic sake of getting on with the argument at least, 
c assume to be met^ That our answers really remove the 
appearance of paradox in the conception is probably more than 
'VC ia\c a nght to expect The problem cannot be satis- 
ac on \ so ved, if it is to be solved at all, until we have seen 
\ T setting of a general theory of value — until wc 

a .cn up the question of the nature of value and validity 
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and of the relation of value to reality. The “value-character 
of the tlieoretical” can be undci*stood only m the light of these 
more comprehensive considerations. 

These mil constitute tlie topics of the following chapter. 
Even at this point, however, something may be said, and, in- 
deed, must be said, on the question of the relation of logic to 
rcahty Can, we asked, an intelligible concept of the relation 
of logic to reality be formed on such a theory of logic^ 

In thus defining logic as above all ontology we do not, of 
course, deny a relation of logic to reality^ That would be to 
deny a relation of logic to truth ; for truth is in some sense at 
least an agreement of thought witli reality, in the terms of 
traditional pliilosophy adaqualio intellcctus ct rei. Every treatise 
ever imltcn on logic is dommated by some theoi y of tlie nature 
of tnith Such theory is, to be sure, often merely implicit, but 
in some form or another it is always there. And since truth is 
always agreement of thought with thing, some conception of 
the nature of rcahty and being is implied That which we insist 
on here is merely that, if logic is to be tlie ultimate science, is 
to be neutral in the sense we have understood that term, it 
must not be bound up with any particular ontological prejudice 
and mth the concept of truth 7 t implies 

So far as the relation of logic to truth is concerned we 
shall content ourselves here with saying that, although logic 
imphes a conception of truth as adequacy of thought to thing, 
it is not withm the power of logic to define that relation 
Logic always finds itself in difficulties when it attempts to 
define truth Logic, by itself^ can claim nothing more than 
right thinking, nght reasoning, law, universahty, but not 
truth. Its final word is punty, pure reason, and this can never 
be fully equated with truth For whence, after aU, comes the 
demand for truth — as represented by right reasomng m logic ^ 
Certainly from something beyond logic It is the moral cle- 
ment, or, better expressed, value, that first brings in the 
element of truth Truth is the objective of logic, but the nature 
of truth IS not, as we shall see, exhausted m this relation to 
logic 

Again, in refiismg to identify logic with the science of 
being in the most ultimate sense, we do not abstract from all 
reference to being and reahty. It is only fi'om such reference 

H 
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as results, as in the case of the realists’ and idealists’ logics, 
in identif^ng the prejudices of their particular logics with the 
presuppositions of logic uherhaupt Logical propositions give us 
the form, the scaffoldmg of an intelligible world. “Of themselves 
they treat of nothing.” They presuppose that terms have meamng 
and that propositions have sense, but they have no power to 
determine that meamng and that sense. Their meaning and 
sense are their connection with the world, and this connection 
can never itself be the material of logic. 

Such abstraction of logic from “material” reahty and truth 
does not, moreover, make it formal in any invidious sense 
It still leaves logic with a reference to thought and its ideals 
and values, and these are related to reality When this 
reference, together with the problem of validity and reality 
it involves, is examined under the conditions of philosophic 
insight which a true understanding of the relation of value and 
validity to reality gives, what we call formal logical thinking 
itself gains a vitally spiritual significance. 

This, however, is the problem of the next chapter. Here I 
wish merely to make my general point by a brief comment 
on the “laws of thought” and their relation to reality 

Everything turns, as we have seen throughout this discussion, 
on the nature of the laws of thought and of their relation to 
“reality ” The validity of these logical forms has such ultimate 
sigmficance for us, is so completely the condition of intel- 
ligible discourse, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to imagine 
the world otherwise than as really conditioned by them Their 
validity is not confined to the fact that, once conceived and 
fixed in definition, they demand general and compulsory 
assent from every mind. It also includes the idea that they are 
the conditions of any intelligible world The “existence,” the 
rcality of an intelligible world, is inseparable from intelh- 
gible expression, communication of it, unless it be conceived 
to be merely the object of some individual mystical incom- 
mumcable insight. But the recognition of this fact does not 
necessarily involve the illusory idea that these logical forms 
pcld an interpretation of the whole nature of the real Truth 
and reality are presupposed by them, but not completely 
determined. 
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IX 

I have described this view of logic as Die Moral des Denkens, 
as a normative science, as one of the most sigmficant tendencies 
in recent thought But if it be new, it is new only m the sense 
that It says very old things m a new way. It is, I am con- 
vinced, the true inwardness of the traditional view of logic 
From Aristotle until the most recent reconstructions of logic, 
logic has always been conceived, if not in so many words at 
least in pnnciple, as concerned with the pnnciples of nght 
reasoning. Its central problem has always been the classifi- 
cation of arguments, so that all tliose tliat arc bad are thrown 
into one division and all those that are good into another. 
This, at least, logic always is, whatcv^cr more it may be held to 
be in a special philosophy It is precisely because logic is first 
of all this that it is also ulbmately a way to reahty and truth. 
If we do not accept knowing and thinking as a senous occupa- 
tion of man — if they arc not in their very nature oriented 
towards value — they must of necessity degenerate into mere 
games Even then, as mere play, they are never games of 
sohtaire. InteUigible communication is always assumed, either 
imphcitly or explicitly, as the necessary presupposition of logic 
The realization of this fact immediately brings with it 
the recogmtion of two other facts which raise problems of 
great importance The first of these is the question of the rela- 
tion of logic to language. If the presupposition of logic is 
intelligible commumcation, then logic, whatever else it may 
be, IS perfected language, is the techmque of inteUigibihty 
Any complete divorce of logic from natural language must 
lead to umntelhgibility The second question is that with which 
this chapter opened — the sense, if any, in which logic is the 
essence of philosophy If logic is the techmque of inteUigibihty 
and of mtelhgible commumcation, what is the relation of 
philosophical inteUigibihty to logical form^ 

The influence of language on philosophy is, as we are cormng 
more and more to realize, profound “Philosophers as a rule,” 
writes Mr Russell, “beheve themselves free from hnguistic 
forms, but most of them seem to be mistaken in this belief” 
Now, whether most philosophers do or do notbeheve themselves 
to be thus firee, they certainly ought not to, despite^what 
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Mr. Russell says. If philosophy and logic were entirely divorced 
from language, they would cease to communicate intelligible 
meanings This entire tendency to depreciate language in 
modern thought is an interesting phenomenon. We have on 
the one hand the tendency of students of linguistics to free 
language from logic, and a similar tendency on the part of 
logicians to separate logic from language. He who is interested 
in speech as a medium of communication in the broadest sense 
scorns the idea of speech as logical, and he who is interested 
in logic as a special science would free logic entirely from 
grammar and syntax Logic curses that in language which 
literature blesses, and contrariwise. This dispute over language 
is of interest to the philosopher also, because it is the key to 
the understanding of the two chief tendencies of modernism, 
that alike of those who would make logic the whole of philo- 
sophy, and of those who would have philosophy turn its back 
on logic It is the source of the attack of both upon the natural 
metaphysic of the human mind, that metaphysic which the 
whole of traditional philosophy embodies. 

The “new logic” deplores the tendencies of language as 
regards both vocabulary and syntax, its chief object of attack 
being, of course, the so-called subject-predicate logic with 
its substance — attribute metaphysic. The primal function of 
language, the naming of things, is the source of an all-pervasive 
error of “pseudo-simplicity We suppose, for instance, that 
there is a certain more or less persistent being called Socrates, 
because the same name is applied to a series of occurrences 
which we are led to regard as appearances of this one being. 
As language becomes more abstract, new entities enter into 
our thought, those represented by abstract words, the universals. 
Many of these abstract words, at least, do not stand for single 
entities, but the tendency of language is to assume that they 
do, and a logic that trusts to language in any degree is likely 
to lead to the verbalism of a false metaphysic. 

The influence of syntax is, perhaps, even more vicious. 
Almost any proposition can be put into a form m which it has 
a subject and a predicate connected by a copula It is natural 
to infer that every “fact” has a corresponding form and 

article entitled “Logical Atomism,” in Contmborary British 
i, pp 3C7fr. ^ 
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consists in tlic possession of a quality by a substance. This 
subject-predicate logic leads to many metaphysical conse- 
quences, among the most important of which is the philo- 
sophical notion that logic demands a self-identical substance as 
the subject of intelligible discourse, and ultimately to the 
philosophical error of speculative dogma — the prejudice in 
favour of an ultimate substance and ultimate cause. Needless 
to say this is the logical source of the whole modern attack 
on the traditional concepts of intelligible substance and 
intelligible causality. 

In view of these considerations, the ideal of the new logic 
is to operate wholly with symbols rather than with words. 
Exact thinking demands a special language, not only because 
ordinary language is “loo clumsy for the nice distinctions 
necessary to precise thought,” but also because our language 
itself is irreparably infected with crior Being but “the cries 
of the forests corrupted and complicated by arrogant anthropoid 
apes,” it is unfitted to express the true nature of being 
Now, one need not deny the necessity of a constant critique 
of language, or that the criticism exercised by this new logic 
has had valuable results, in order to feel the essential wrong- 
ness of this position Something surely is out of order Iicrc. 
A conception of logic that ncccssanly eventuates in the aban- 
donment of the natural language of communication must liave 
sometlung fatally ivrong with it It is one of the most important 
tasks of modern thought to find out precisely what that is. 
Certainly the assumptions underlying this entire attitude cannot 
but give one funously to think 

A completely satisfactory answer to the problems here 
raised would involve a consideration of the entire question of 
the philosophy of language — a question which is coming to be 
recogmzed more and more as fundamental to science and 
metaphysics alike. This is not the place for such far-reaching 
investigations, but even without them sometliing may be said 
with a degree of certainty Surely tins entire proposal to free 
logic from language, and the attack on traditional logic to 
which it leads, are based on certain assumptions which turn 
out, on examination, to be a monstrous beggmg of the entire 
question at issue 

As regards language in general, the assumption is made first 
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of all that, because new symbols and new idioms have been 
created for certain special purposes, the utility and validity 
of these latter necessarily involve the exclusion or abandon- 
ment of the earlier forms of communication Science is language 
well made, but because it is well made for certain purposes 
It is immediately argued that it supersedes and invalidates all 
earlier forms of commumcation. It is difficult to see why any- 
one should entertam so obviously gratuitous an assumption 
until we bring to light a still more basal assumption under- 
ling the entire point of view This is that natural language 
is infected with error, embodies a pnimtive m^’thology which, 
as Nietzsche complains, all our effort can only with difficulty 
remove. In other words, our language is not “moulded on 
reality” and must, therefore, be abandoned for an artificial 
one that is so made. 

Such are the general assumptions underlying the position 
we are examining. We shall presently see that they beg the 
whole question which a philosophy of language has to solve. 
But first let us see how these assumptions are applied to the 
specific question of the relation of logic to language Here it is 
assumed that because a certain specific logical calculus has 
been de\dsed to deal vith certain types of external quantitative 
relations, this new calculus necessarily involves the invalidation 
and supersession of the t^qie of logic which deals with the more 
universal relation of predication This assumption is evidently 
but a special case of the assumption regarding language, for 
traditional logic — the type of logic that deals with the more 
uni\ crsal relation of predication — is that which has been 
dc\ eloped from natural language. The petiiio pnncipii in this 
^sumption is evident, for m arguing that the special logic 
in\ idatcs the more original and more general it assumes 
tliat the latter is moulded on reahty and the former is not— 
winch IS precisely the question at issue ^ 


admirable statement of the same position, made from a somewhat 
cn Stan point, seems to me worth quotmg Speaking of tins attack on 

Logic, Professor Montague writes (JVays 
frvr ^ ^ Wycn a man writes an arithmetic, he caimot be cntiazcd 

cfvninin » gcbra And when a man writes a treatise on the relations 

^ of statement, he should hardly be blamed for not treaung 

o'- n to some forms of statement The fact that when A is west 

h ' it 'n rP’ ^ ucst of C, IS mtcrcsting and important, 

no wa\ conflicts wnth the fact that 'west of B’ is as much a predicate 
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This ptiiiio primph is rather naively expressed by Wittgen- 
stein when he i\nlcs. “Russell’s merit is to ha\c shown that 
tlic apparent logical form of the proposition need not neces- 
sarily be Its real form.” Real in what sensed How is one to 
determine uhat is the real form of tlic proposition without 
deternuning the purpose and meaning of the proposition, and 
how is that to be determined without involving the entire 
question of the relation of language to reality'? As a matter of 
fact, in attempting to subsUtutc for the apparcat form of the 
logical proposition, namely, that of the subject-predicate re- 
lation, another type of relation, as determined by a calculus 
devised for relations of quantity, the assumption is made that 
reality is only of the type to wliicli this form corresponds — 
and that is, of course, the wliolc question at issue 
The point at issue here may be well illustiatcd by the 
endless debate waged by the monistic and atomistic logics 
over tlic real structure of propositions. The atomistic logic 
claims that logic deals always with propositions that arc 
relational in structure and thus ahvays analysablc into simpler 
components Thus, in tlic proposition, “John is mortal,” James 
may be substituted for John without changing the meaning 
of the remainder of the proposition Against tlus the monistic 
logic maintains the opposing thesis, based largely on the usages 
of language and the principle of context, that a proposition 
is an indirisible unity, such that if any of it is changed the 
w'hole meamng is changed What are we to make of such a 
flat contradiction as this? Surely it can be resolved only by 
recognizing that the opponents have different notions of reality 
m mind and that the issue is nowhere actually joined It is 
clear for one thing, I think, that the dispute turns partly at 
least on the meamng of that meamng which one theory says is 
unchanged and another says is changed In some propositions 
there may, perhaps, be substitution in the subject without 
changing the meamng of the remainder of the proposition, 

of A as ‘red’ is a predicate of ‘rose ’ That the latter is a simple quality and the 
former a spatial relation docs not affect their common similarity of inhering as 
predicates in their subject ” He then continues “Whether or not the Anstotelcan 
metaphysics is properly chargeable with neglecting the types of external quantita- 
tive relationship which modem science finds fruitful, it does not seem to me 
that the Anstotelcan logic is impugned either in its intrinsic validity or m its 
status of logical priority to any more specific logic of relations,” 
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but in others it certainly is not so. Change, for instance, the 
proposition, “John is noble,” into the proposition, “This 
building is noble ” Surely the meaning of the predicate “noble” 
is changed We are in quite different universes of discourse. It 
is possible to say that the remainder of the proposition is un- 
changed only by ignoring completely one of its most important 
aspects, namely, allusiveness or connotation This is, of course, 
what the atomistic logic does, for meaning is here understood 
only in the denotative sense. On the other hand, it is this very 
allusiveness of terms, which for the other logic alone expresses 
the internal relatedness of things in the real world, which is 
for it the inmost character of reality. 

The purpose of the introduction of this dispute over the 
real nature of the logical proposition was not to take sides in 
the dispute, but rather to show how the whole question of the 
relation of logic to reality is begged. This petitio pnncipii is, 
moreover, when one comes to examine it closely, but a special 
form of the more general fallacy involved m all ontological 
logics. These logics, we found, define their subject as the science 
of the real m its most umversal aspects, and then proceed to 
determine what is genuine or bond-Jide logic in terms of some 
antecedent prejudice as to the nature of the real. The charge 
that our natural logic is not moulded on the real simply begs 
the whole question as to the nature of the real. 

But let us return, now, to the primary question of the relation 
of logic to language The entire proposal to divorce logic from 
language is based on the assumption that our natural language 
IS not moulded on rcahty The same charge is made by thinkers 
who ha\ c totally different notions as to the nature of the real — 
by a Russell or a Wittgenstein on the one hand, and by a 
Bergson on the other — a fact which seems to suggest an antece- 
dent prejudice in both cases Be that as it may, the same general 
assurnption as to the nature of language is made, namelyj 
that it is something external, artificial, attached to objects, 
^ ill-fitting clothes,” as Wittgenstein expresses it. In both cases 
it is assumed that a language which is merely “the cries of the 
forests, coiruptcd and complicated by arrogant anthropoid 
apes, cannot conceivably be anything but a practical instru- 
ment of adaptation to environment, and cannot therefore 
“correspond to reality.” 
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This nco-nominalism, as wc shall call it, is the deepest root of 
modernism in all its forms It is, to be sure, but the old 
nominalism put in terms of a merely biological or bcha\douristic 
conception of the mind, and, like all nominalism, it begs at the 
beginning the very question ishich a philosophy of language 
has to solve. It a'^sumes that language is something external 
to the real, whereas, as a matter of fact, language is the very 
condition of there bang any significant reality whatever Any c\cnt 
or object that is more than a mere diffused consciousness has 
language as one of its ncccssar)' conditions. In this sense 
language creates reality — in the only intelligible sense of the 
isord “real '* He who talks at all must be a realist Realism, 
as opposed to nominalism, is the condition of any intelligible 
communication whatsoever, and such communication is the 
presupposition of any philosophy whatsoever. No one doubts 
that some critique of our natural language is ncccs'Jary, but the 
reality created for us by language cannot be condemned out 
of hand as unreal or illusion without begging the entire 
question of a philosophy of language As the postulate of the 
potentiality of logical form in natural language is the condition 
of any intelligible logic, so the presupposition of reality is the 
necessary postulate of any intelligible language.^ 

The principle I have been insisting upon here may be stated 
in the following general form. Logic is reflected thought ; but 
all that is reflected presupposes the spontaneous The reflected 
cannot negate the spontaneous on which it rests ; it can only 
clarify it and determine its true direction. If logic is the 
morahty of thinking, then for logic to seek to free itself wholly 
from the hnguistic forms in which human thought and dis- 
course express themselves spontaneously is a highly immoral 
proceeding If logic is the technique of intelligibility— the 
science of the conditions of intelligible discourse, of those 
values which must be acknowledged if the very distinctions 
between the real and the unreal, the true and the false, are to 
have any ultimately intelligible meamng whatsoever— then 
surely for logic to negate the fundamental linguistic forms in 


^ The recent work of Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning~~ihc latest 
contribution to the philosophy of language in Enghsh— while valuable m many 
tSrughou" fundamentals just such a monstrous begging of the question 
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which this discourse primarily expresses itself can mean only 
that logic ceases in the end to express anything truly significant. 

It is not surpnsing that a completely consistent carrying out 
of this ideal of the divorce of logic from natural language has 
led some at least to the conclusion that we can neither ask nor 
answer inteUigibly questions about anything that we really 
care very much about And yet just this paralysis of speech is the 
inevitable consequence of this neo-nominahsm that underlies 
modernistic logics. Now, I think I can understand how, under 
the influence of some prejudice as to the nature of the real, 
one can deny these necessary assumptions of both language and 
logic But I confess my complete inabihty to understand the 
mentahty of those who can entertain a conception of logic 
as the essence of philosophy, and then entertain also a concep- 
tion of logic that compels them to call almost everything that 
philosophy has hitherto sought to express inexpressible, and 
rvhich relegates almost all the significant things in the natural 
language of metaphysics to the realm of the mystical and 
unintelhgible It is one thing to say that intelligible speech 
must be logical ; it is quite another thing so to define logic as to 
make a large part of our speech say nothing 
The condition of intelligible commumcation is, indeed, 
logical form. Such form is so woven into our speech, and even 
into the play of our ideas, that it is impossible to utter a phrase, 
or to call to mind images of the past or future experience, with- 
out thromng them into the forms which we call logical. To 
say that a fact is not of logical form is to say that no significant 

’ It IS sometimes difficult to realize just how far this curious mentality has 
really gone Some protagonists of the “new logic” have actuaUy persuaded them- 
that “our mental nature has so changed” that, while Aristotle, Leonardo 
^ and c\cn Newton and Huxley, would all have imdcrstood each other 

pc cct y, anything like an understanding between minds such as these and 
those of the modernist type, such as Bertrand RusseU, Einstein, et al , could 
no\N be attained only \wth the greatest difficulty “Natural science,” wc arc 
told, at Its pr«cnt height of development, docs not any longer know what to 
f categoncs of language If our language was at the same 
a c o oprnent as our science all the old categories would be abandoned 
Wc vvould have then a language in the making that only a small part of mankind 
un erstand Now, this is by' no means so funny as it sounds Many modems 
tmd themselves in the embarrassing position of being unable to translate their 
intuitions into the normal speech of man It is not surprising that in their 
should take refuge in a wholesale condemnauon of all that 

1 me It crio thought and said Unfortunately it never occurs to them to 
examine their own a-oumptiom. 
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assertion can be made about it j is to say tliat it is not a fact 
Such a “fact” is placed beyond the reach of thought or intel- 
ligible expression of thought But this truth, important as it is, 
has as its reverse side another truth, no less important and no 
less inevitable— namely, that an intelligible logic is one that 
must be interwoven with our natural language To free logic 
wholly from linguistic form is really to say that logic is not the 
ncccssaiy’^ form of significant expression, for by the ver)’’ divorce 
of logic fiom language many things that arc capable of 
significant expression in language arc placed outside logic, 
and many questions which language can both intelligibly 
ask and intelligibly answer aie ipso facto excluded from it * 


X 


The theory' of the relation of logic to natural communication 
here developed gives us the key, I think, to the answer to our 
second question, the sense in w'liich logic may be said to be the 
“essence of philosophy ” The true sense, and the only sense, 
in which it may be said to be such, is that it is the Moral dcs 
Denkens — the morality of intelligible communication 
This may be seen first of all in the role of definition m 
intelligible discourse Definition is universally recognized as 
one of tlic chief chapters in logic, and theories of definition arc, 
therefore, more or less diagnostic of our general theones of the 
nature and function of logic Now, definition, with its uni- 
versally acknowledged obligation to clearness and definiteness, 

• In the volume cntjtlcd Alind (London, 1927, by various authors), Professor 
F A Lindcmann asks the question, whether it “can be maintained that an 
alternative to our ordinary logic is unthinkable?” He answers that “tlic attack 
upon the citadel will indubitably be launched , whether it will prove successful 
the future alone can tell For more than a hundred generations defences have 
been subconsciously prepared The most important, perhaps, is language 
Anstotclean logic is enshrined in the structure of the sentence, the temporal 
mdefinable m the conjugation of the verb The ^mbolism of the maOicmattaan alone 
has remained free Xo other, probably, can usefully devote itself to the problem" (italics 
mine) In this last sentence is the whole sum and substance of my contention 
As the symbolism of mathematics alone can usefully devote itself to the problem 
at all, so by that very fact arc the limits of the enterprise determined Except as 
an extension of the symbolism of mathematics, an alternative to our ordinary 
logic (so far as human commumcation m general is concerned) is, I rather fancy, 
unthinkable ’ 
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indicates at once the relation of logic to intelligible communi- 
cation and to philosophy 

It is, first of all, only when ambiguity is felt that logic 
presses upon us the necessity and obligation of definition. 
The natural indefiniteness and fluency of language are actually 
the first law of communication But this natural fluency must 
never reach the point of ambiguity. The law of identity, 
which ambiguity violates, must be acknowledged as the neces- 
sary condition of intelhgible communication. In a sense all 
definition is verbal, the distinction between verbal and real 
defimtion being relative In a sense all defimtion is “stipulated” 
— ^in the sense, namely, that it rests upon purposes and values 
that must be acknowledged. But there is another sense in 
which this is not quite the case. There is a sense — and a very 
important sense — in which there is what is called the “proper” 
meaning of a term, in which the distinction between verbal 
and real definition is a valid one. It is admitted by everyone 
that to stipulate a meaning of a term that diverges too com- 
pletely from the “customary” meaning is not convenient. 
But what is often not reahzed is that there comes a point at 
which such variation ceases to be merely inconvenient and 
unpragmatic; it becomes unintelligible. It leads to a contra- 
dicfto tn adjecto^ in which intrinsic incompatibility between the 
subject and predicate of the defining proposition destroys the 
meaning by an imphcit denial. 1 

The function of definition as here suggested is, I think, 
diagnostic of the function of logic in general. As with the func- 
tion of naming things, so with the function of relating them, 
“vvit 1 syntax, the principle that reflected thought presupposes 
t e spontaneous, and cannot deny it in any absolute sense 
vnt lout ultimate unintelhgibility, holds good. No doctrine of 
re ations that turns into appearance or lUusion the fundamental 
rc ational categones of substance and attnbute and cause and 
c cct can u timatcly escape creating a complete chasm between 
lo^c and normal communication of meanings. 

1C unction of logic in general has been suggestively 


of discussed 'll length in Chapter V, in which the conditions 

pc.'ie j.jio full\ tT ^ nature of the philosophical idiom wH tc 

I t-m ml dinT 'y* ouL proper meaning of 

^ fns a dcrm.it and intcJIigiblc meaning sshich it is important to retain. 
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either excluded or superseded. Similarly, I see no good reason 
why, because for the special purposes of the mathematical 
sciences a new idiom has been made, the more fundamental 
idiom of metaphysics should hereby be superseded. The 
necessity of such a position can be argued only by one who has 
already assumed the right of reflective thought to negate the 
spontaneous activity of mind which it presupposes — the nght 
of a special logic, devised for special purposes, to extrude or 
supersede the more fundamental categories. 

Now it is on the assumption of this conflict of the reflective 
with the spontaneous that the two distinctively modernist 
theories of the relation of logic to philosophy or metaphysics 
arc based. For the one, logic, in the narrow and speciahzed 
sense of the term, is the whole thing, and the chief function 
of philosophy is the negation of the spontaneous activity of 
the mind, for the other, the spontaneous and intuitive is the 
whole thing, and the essence of philosophy consists in tui^ng 
our backs on logic. It seems certain that neither of these 
extreme positions can be right. It seems equally certain that, 
if tlic conception of logic here developed is vaHd, neither is 
necessary 

Logical analysis and dialectic are indispensable in philo- 
sophy, but, however indispensable, they can play only a sub- 
ordinate part m the solution of the problems traditionally 
assigned to philosophy. Their indispensable character has 
already been shown Whatever else philosophy and meta- 
physic may be, they are intelligible expression of meanings, 
and we cannot express ourselves mtelligibly except in logical 
form On the other hand, by its very nature, logic is subordinate 
By this I mean that intelhgibility, as determined by logical 
fonn, IS only one of the conditions of philosophical intelligibility, 
as reason, in the sense of logical analysis and dialectic, is one 
aspect of a larger conception of reason. “Dialectic,” says 
Bergson, js ncccssary^ to put intuition to the proof, necessary 
also that intuition should break itself up into concepts and so 
be propagated to other men But all it docs, often enough, is 
to dc%'clop the result of that intuition that transcends it ” To 
the general principle embodied in this statement I sec no 
reason to take serious exception. It is in its essentials the view 
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of tlic relation of logic to philosophy that I have been attempting 
to develop. The sharp contrast of intuition with dialectic 
involves, to be sure, further consideration ' Here I will merely 
note that this is also the essential position of traditional philo- 
sophy. No representative of the Great Tradition has been 
idthout some doctrine of intuition On tlic othei hand, none 
has separated intuition wholly from intelligence and reason. 
Intuition docs not negate intellect and logic, but is rather its 
culmination and fulfilment. For them all, generally speaking, 
knowledge begins with the natural light of intelligence, 
confused and darkened though it may be. To become definite 
and expressible this knowledge must become discuisive, break 
Itself up into concepts. Only so can cci titudc pass into evidence ; 
only so can this natural light be communicated from man to 
man. But dialectic is not the end of knowledge any more than 
it is the beginning. It passes on to intuitive understanding and 
insight, which, indeed, transcend it. 

For none of tlicm has intuition ever been anything else 
than mtclUgcncc and intellect oriented towards the good 
Even in its lowest, biological form, intellect is, for Aristotle 
and St Thomas, turned towards the good unconsciously. To 
this extent tlie intellect is practical Reason in the narrower 


sense arises out of the necessity of making distinctions — still, 
however, in the pursuit of rational good. It is at this stage that 
the intellect sometimes loses its natural direction, and turns its 
back on the spontaneous thought, on the initiatives on which it 
lives. It is only when it transcends the discursive, through 
intuition of essence, of metaphysical perfection, that it knows 
Its real nature and its ultimate end 

_ spint of logic is love and the spirit of value is logic.” 

) if nghtly mterpreted, is, I agree with Bosanquet, the 
essence of the Great Tradition. But it must be nghtly inter- 
prete The spint of logic is love, but this can be true only in 
c^e t e intellect, with its logic, is actually oriented towards 
tie good or value One cannot love space or matter If the 
m e ect an logic were really directed towards these, as some 
maint^n, we should all be misologists Nor can one really love 
a WW and neutral entities ; although, it must be confessed, 
highly sophisticated hkmg for them can be cultivated, as 

‘ Sec Chapter V, pp 184 ff 
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for many other forms of mental caviare. If the intellect were 
really exclusively bent in their direction we should all make 
superhuman efforts to unbend it Neither can one love merely 
logically consistent wholes, although a nisus towards totahty 
is an element in love as it is in life If the intellect were exclu- 
sively oriented towards logical consistency in this sense, 
disorientation would be the goal of all. The spirit of value 
cannot be logic, if logic is identified with this alone. 

But the intellect is not exclusively directed towards any 
of these things, relatively significant and valid though they 
may all be. What the intellect can love — and he who forgets 
that there is an amor intellectus has forgotten the first premises 
of philosophy — ^is truth alone, and truth is as unlovable as it is 
ultimately meaningless, unless it is connected with the “good ” 
Ens est unum, verum^ bonum. Deny this major premise of the Great 
Tradition — and its denial, in one way or another, is precisely 
the root of all distinctively modermst philosophies, and a-logism 
is not only our natural refuge but the predestined goal of all 
our thinking. 

A modern interpretation of this ancient axiom is the subject 
of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 


METAPHYSICS AND VALUE THEORY 


For you have often been told that the essential Form of the Good is the highest 
object of science, and Uiat this essence, by blending with just things and all other 
created objects, renders them useful and advantageous 

Tlien admit that m like manner the objects of knowledge not only denve 
from the Good the gift of being kno\vn, but are further endowed by it with a 
real and essential existence, though the Good, far from bemg identical with real 
existence, transcends it in dignity and power 

Plato, The Republic, Book VI 

The recognition that givcnncss of the objects and their existence involves 
valuation seems to me the first step towards a theory of values 

Hugo RldNSTERSERG 

Die Mctaph>'sik raacht cs sich 2ur Aufgabc die gesamte Welt, m der es Wirk- 
hches und Werthaftes gicbt, einhcitlich zu deuten 

Rickert, Sjslem der Philosophte, p 138 


j P v'-t 1^09 o, c I ' I / C j 

For one who has really lived through the thinking of the 
modem world the “problems^pf value” Imye be come the ce ntral, 
probl_ems_of philosopliy_^_it_ presents itself tq-day “In thei 
last resort,” says Mr Belfort Bax, “all problems of metaphysics 
may be said to resolve themselves into questions of value— T 
do not mean of practical value, in the sense in winch the , 
pragmatists might use the term, but of . value in Ae sen^ of ’ 
relative position and importance of each element in the 
complete system of consciousness ” When it is recognized that 
“the question of the relation of the world of values to the 
world of reality is the principal question of theoretical philo- 
sophy,” “that the question of values is at the centre of any < 
TOnceivable philosophy,” we have but an exphcit and conscious 
acknowledgment of a long senes of changes that mark off 
definitively firom immediately preceding epochs the philosophy 
of the present day ^ 

* F C S_^chillcr, m his article on “Value” m the Encyclopedia of Ethics and 
Religion, speaks of value_as “the lastjif the great philosophical topics to have 
received recogmtjon,” and of its “chscovery” as “probably the greatest philo- 
sophical achievement of the mneteenth century,” as “still one of the growmg 
points of philosophy and one which seems hkely to overshadow other mterests ” 

I 
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\\ In a very real sense, of course, problems of value have always 
bpen the central problems. If reality or true being has always 
been the traditional goal of reflection, it is because it has*, 
' always been assumed, tacitly or explicitly, ihat reality and 
, value are ultimately one, or at least inseparableJjThis has been' 
{he “premise” of the Great Tradition because it is the natural 
metaphysic of the human mmd. We find .reahty intolerable 
^ ^\’ithout raising it to the sphere of value, but we, find it equally 
.difficult to thmk value without its implying some kind of 
leality and without giwng it some form of being. If, then, the 
centre of gravity of philosophical thought has recently been 
' consciously mo\dng from bemg to value, it is merely because 
that which has hitherto been tacitly assumed is now explicitly 
‘ acknowledged 

But the perennial character of tliese problems should not 
blind us to the extraordinary change which the defimte and 
' conscious lecogmtion of their central character has brought 
about. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that^it has alt^edjj 
“ the entire philosopincal perspective. It is not merely, fon^ 
instance, that every treatise on philosophy now has its specific 
*' chapters on values, not merely that idealism is bemg rewritten 
in an almost new language. It is rather, still more, that we have 
come to recognize thatf“«;(j 7niss the tme inwardness of ihe episte-' 

' niological problem itself unless we realize that it is but pait of the 
problem of values at large \vlnch has finally rnarked this 

definite change in persjiective is precisely the concept of 
intellectual and logical values with which we became famihar 
in the last chapter. The '^recognition that the givenness of 
objects and their existence itself involves valuation,” provides 
a background against which, for the first time, the tme inward- 
nc':s of the philosophical pioblcm can be seen. 

It docs not detract in the least from the novelty nor from the 
importance of this insight that it is saying a very old tiling 
in a new way. In a sense it means but the restoration of the 
original, and m its essentials imperishable, insight of Plato — 
namely, that “value is the highest and last object of science,” 
and that it is “from value that objects deme the gift of being 
knoun, ’ and, finally, that \aluc, “far from being identical 
y iih .'’duality or existence, transcends it in dignity and power.” 
But tlicse old sayngs of Plato were hard sayings. Did he not 
hitmclf admit in the Republic that value or tlic good ivas the 
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mo'Jt difficult object of “science”^ If modern philosophy can, 
as I behe\'e, say tlicse things in a nciv ^vay, in such a way, 
moreover, as to make that which is difficult — even paradoxical 
— in the ancients the commonplaces of the moderns, that in 
itself is no mean accomplishment It is the use of the modern 
idiom.jof values, as I shall hope to show, that makes possible 
remterpretatton of the Great Tradition to modern thought 
But we must fiist learn that idiom 


II ^ ‘ 

* ‘Value” is a yeiy populai* ivo^jus^^^^ and for that reason, 
as Mr E B Holt has said, “the theme of no end of current 
philosophical vaganzing ” But to see in it, as he does, meiely 
“a sort of psychological synonym for the good” is to miss the 
reason foi its popularity and for its central place in modem 
thought. A statistician of words, one of those, for instance, who 
think to determine the mind of a poet by the frequency of 
his use of certain words, migh t easily find a clue to the soul 
of our epoch m our constant use of the word “yajue ” For not 
only the fact that the word itself is in every mouth, but, even 
more, thej;xigenci^s that have forced us^to com the new word, 
are symptomatic of our epoch Back of this “ghb use of the hngo 
of values,” as one water has rather contemptuously expressed 
it, there has, indeed, often been much vaganzing and no 
httle poverty of real thought, but the mere fact of the almost 
umversal juse, of the idiom is _itselTa si^ficant sign It may 
be.saffi tp express the entire cultural and philosophical situation 

No one at all alive to the present situation can fail to be 
aware of the fact that the imp^it assumption of the meanmg, 
si^ficance, and value of our civihzation, of our scientific, 
economic, and industrial “rationalism,” is being questioned 
ohUaU^^sides “Culti^^^is the measure of things taken for 
Ranted,” and when the things, the goods, taken for granted 
afe^uestioned, revaluation follows Tins, revaluation of all 
values, which we may think of as either ongmated or 'merely 
epitomized by Nietzsche, the protagomst of aU modermsm, 

,, reached its culrmnation m the questiomng of the entire concept > 
j'pf progress m which our culture expressed itself, and_of thee 
'entire scale or system on which that progress was predicated, 

AHThis IS, of course, platitudinous. T he i mportant point 
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for us is that, with the problem of revaluation of values, 
attention itself is shifted from ‘‘facts” to values. The driving 
force of thought is, so to speak, no longer merely ontological 
but rather axiological ' This change in the general cultural 
situation was also reflected in changes in the scientific situa- 
tion. Even Nietzsche’s deepest thought was given, not so much 
to the revaluation of moral and cultural values m the narrower 
sense, as to the revaluation of science and logic. The disin- 
tegrating effect of intellect on instmct was driven home not 
merely by the constantly increasing effect of a mechanical 
and scientific cnahzation, but also by the evolutionary biological 
thinking of the day'.s It was not long before this questioning of 
cultural values led to a revaluation of science itself, the deter- 
mining element in our culture.,-/ 

All this is, again, an old story, and has already been told 
in our account of the philosophy .of modermsm in the first 
chapter. That which needs to be emphasized here is that 
modernism, by the very conditions of its origin, must be, so 
to speak, obsessed by the problem of value The modern man 
IS constantly protesting his belief in values, but we have a 
deep-seated feelmg that he is protesting overmuch. ^“The 
values arc there,” he insists, but he has a curious r eluct ance^ 
or inability Jo say just how they are there, or where it is^jhey 
arc. The situation I am trying to depict has been expressed 
fin many ways, in many books and articles, but nowhere, 
perhaps, more clearly, or, indeed, naively, than in a recent 
popular article ^ I choose it as my example largely for its naive 
pathos and its charming incoherence. 

The argument m this case, as, indeed, is customary, starts 

itli the assumption that science and intellect have demolished 
the structure mth which our values have been bound up. 

Gone clean gone — is the necessary rational basis for that 
whole magnificent scheme of thought which has dominated 
the \\c<lcm world for over a thousand years, that compre- 
}icn5i\c scheme of tlicolog}’^ and pliilosophy, etc . . But — 
and a most important but * the realities or values by which 
dial con'ilruciion liad life — they are found to persist.” 

The \ allies arc there,” w’c arc told. . Even the complete 
mechanist cannot escape them ... he must acknowdedge that 

' Julu'iHuxlrj.“Win J>drnccDc3tro> Harpers' Magazine, hpn\ 1926 
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tlie ecstasy of beauty, the overpowering awe that sometimes 
seizes upon reflection and the rapture of love, are facts that 
have utmost value for men.” The values are there "We find, 
moreover, that some values ^arc higher than otheis—thereris a 
s calE^ ^ values Some are ends in themselves and some only 
ipeans ends, an d the h igher among them, by universal 
consent, are the values of truth, beauty, love^ and goodness ” 
"Science, in taking stock of tlie world, is brought up against 
tlic existence of values, and must then acknowledge that certain 
attributes of man possess the highest values known, and, 
it is in this way that science is brought back to humamsm, 

. . . The search for truth for its own sake, irrespective of 
apparent value; tlic realization of the existence of value as ' 
app^jit facts , and then the adjustment of mental knowledge \ 
and of the control born of that knowledge, to the value-charged 
scl^me of human thought — that is the new humamsm ” 

Thus for the modern man— in the word^qf Munsterberg — 
"through the "world of things shimmered firs^ weakly, then 
ever more cleSly,"tIie wqild of values ” This world of values 
isTlicfeTTiut ho\VlsTt there ^ These values, and their reality, 
it_is_^dnutted, "have been uhifonrnly" connected with the 
traditional ideahstic and spirituahstic theories of the world ” 
There are^ thos e who n ow " feel the need to transfer them” to 
what they call "the more solid foundations of reahsm and 
naturahsm ” Can tins be done^ Can it be done without turmner 
th em i nto ^ve 3 lmofimagm 3 ,^n or of useful fictions^ "^ere ■ 
aj; g thos e _who-hold, that -in order to^be "enjoyed”_yalues do,^ 
no^ha. ye to b e conne ct ed with_cxistence at all Their cha racter^ 
^ as values is to be immedi ately obiective, their very being is 
to be enjoyed. To mistake them for existences is to suffer 
illusion Can such extremes of sophistication be more than 
an interesting gesture^ S urely . jthe new humamsm has its 
problemslln any case, the problem of value must, it is evident, 
be central m any philosophy that moves within the circle of 
present-day ideas ) One thing has emerged with certainty out ) 
of the turmoil of present-day discussions It is no longer possible , 
merely to write a chapter on value at the end of a philosophical 
treatise If the problem of values is to be mtroduced signifi- 
cantly at all It must be introduced at the beginmng This 
involyes. a problem of metaphysics, as difficult as it is ultimate. 
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The. problem of value is, then — evidently Plato was right — 
the most difficult task of all human.^science.” Unless, forsooth, 
it IS not a problem of human science at all I 
To ma ny phhosqphers, it is tru e, there,seems to be no special 
pioblem here. “The question of value,” writes Creighton, “has 
never seemed to me to be a special ‘problem’ capable of special 
treatment and solution.” In a sense this is doubtless true. All 
the great philosophies have been value philosophies, and the 
“axiom” of tlie inseparabihty of value and reality, the ultimate 
“premise” of the Great Tradition, has as its consequence the 

axiological and ontffiogical questions. But in 
another sense it is a special problem — so special, in fact, that 
for it the modern philosophic consciousness has found it 
necessary to create a new term, namely. Axiology. In one 
sense, Axiology, or the theory of value eo nomine^ may be merely 
a collective^ name for a group of problems, psychological, 
epistemological, and ontological In another sense,-^ it) expresses 
an entirely new situation in philosophy. (Ifjfocuses the entirei 
group of problems into one — the metaphysical status of values. I 
A serious difficulty in the way of the solution of the value 
problem^ is the ividespread ambiguity in the use of the word 
\ alue The question of definition has accordingly bulked large 
in modern discussions. This is not merely the result of the 
popularity of the word and the vagarizing that has accom- 
panied that popularity Ambiguities there have been in plenty, 
and \crbal defimtion, here as elsewhere, is the condition of 
mte igiblc discourse ^ But the problem really lies much deeper 
1C \a ucs, \vc say, arc there, iut the question of how they are 
Uim u already predetermined to a large extent by our definUigiu of 
it m use va ues arc. What is it wc arc talking about when 

•.nluc^filierp 1? consider m detail the different meanings of 

h-roic efforts Dewcj, at least six different meanings), or the 

mtrdA; . rr' r” ^^is confusion I shall have to 

ductir.^ on ^nncntal issues tv Inch arc determinatnc for our entire 

uuer.'ion or ^ sense the old question of the extension and 

on- tfrm as to how broad wc may properly 

Ai it p-c'sent-i iiVir. of meaning or intension that term shall cany 

m^is context, it is the question of how \aluc is to be 

- . uc cjL\ dcicriW' modem philosophical discourse 
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wc speak of values^ Tlic various conceptions of value assume 
that they .are real definitions. { ^ : j . > - ‘ 

Much discussion has revolved around the question of tlie 
narrower and broader use of the term “value ” Shall we con- 
firm yahie to the sq-callejd_a-logical values of uplity, goodness, 
beauty, 01 shall it be extended to include the logical or 
theoretical values of existence, tmtli, etc. ? Against tliis broader 
concept It has been urged that it is not the customary and 
proper mcanmg, and is, therefore, objectionable both linguisti- 
cally and practically and can lead only to confusion In a 
sense, of course, all definition is stipulated, and whether we 
shall use the term “value” in the nariower or broader sense is 
a mattei of our oivn choice And yet th e bro ader use may be 
inconvenient Its necessity will be made clear in a later con- 
needbn Hcre_I jvill simply insist that the broader use has 
cstabhshed itself m thc,\alue idiom, and is"^'arways miplied in 
modem discussiom of tlic value problem 

Of much more immediate concern is the question of inten- 
sionj and herc^tEc issues are muclTmore complicated Shall 
value bc jimtied to instrumental ^'alue or utility and the term 
‘Taluc” denied to experiences of intrinsic value such as the 
aesthetic — as by Pragmatism^ Oris all value ultimately intrinsic^ , 
Shall yaluc~be^ defined ^ a psycho^gical_ character, or in a 
more cosmological objective way^ S hall it be d efined in 
relational mrmSj_ either_psycho-biological_pif^smolpgical,_pr 
is itlEtimatelyJndefea^le, a n indefinable quality or essence , 
or indefinable, perhaps, i n the sen se-thatiall ultimate, categories 
arejndefinable, as are bring or existence themselves^ 

Elsewhere 1 1 have gone into tliis entire question of definition 
in detail. Here I must confine myself to reaching conclusions 
on certain points which are fundamental for all that follows 
, , We find the idea o fvalue everywhere defined as to mean 
a quality of any-thing that satisfies a need or evokes~^feehng , 
lofpleasure There is £till a widespread prejudice which persists 
in seeing in value merely a sort of psychological synonym for 
the good In a sense t^s jirejudice is natural The first and 

' Valuation Its Nature and Laws , but more adequately m “Value and Existence,” 
The Journal of Philosophy, vol xui A recent discussion of this entire question will 
be found in my article in Philosophy To-day (The Open Court Pubhshmg Co , 
1928) 
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^ most immediate condition, j3CLth_Qf jthe origin and development 
, of ide^^ and judgments of value, Hes obviousl^nTTiuman 
desire and feeling, wish and vohtion, and ultjmatel Vln th e 
impulses and instincts and tendencies which they preyippose. 
The psycho-biological defimtion (and ultimately foundation) 
^ of values, “ accordingly, appears to many to be the most natural. 
It appears to them also as primary and, one might even say, 
of absolute significance Ewry js^ertiqn_pf_v^e, it is imme- 
diately evident, is_at_le^t_ ^pendent, on_the e xperiences^ f 
the affectivq^yohtional life. iMsJthes^thatJciot only^etenmne’ 
- the “existence” of values in the world, but also, in so far as 
they condiPon them existence, j ustify ftheif c laim to immed iate 
vahdity ’ ^ 


The psychological definitions thus seem to tell — in principle 
at least the whole story It is not necessary to enter into the 
details of that story ; they have been told over and over again. 
What interests us here is rather the main theme of which 
these details aie the developments. Now, so far as the principle 
involved is concerned, it is rather generally recognized _that 
an account of values in merely psychologicaLtermsjdoes,not 
tell the ^vhole stof)^\^It is also generally recognized that defi-l 
nitions of value in these terms, whether analytical or genetic,] 

' arc really circular in character. 

Wliy, it is asked, should fulfilment of desire or interest be 
a^good^ Why should pleasure confer a value? In dL^ich 
cfinitions valuableness is already assumed as an intrinsic 
^ality of pleasure or of fulfilment. The circularity of the 
definition appears, moreover, in still another way The value 
o an object consists, it is said, in its satisfaction of desire, or, 
broadly, fulfilment of interest. But it is always possible to 
raise urt icr questions which show conclusively that the value 
concept IS alidad} presupposed Is the interest itself worthy 
o cing satisfied? Is the object worthy of being of interest? 

01 icr vor s, the assumption of intrinsic value somewhere y 
requires us to find the essence of value in somctliing othcrip 

than the terms of this definition " ^ “ 

It is not stmngc, therefore, that definitions in psychological 
h ^ -'shifted to more objectne biqlpgieaLfqnnuIas, 

feeling he certain biological tendencies or 
imuincis presupposed by desire and its satisfaction. So that 
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value becomes, in the words of Orestano, “a biological pheno- 
menon appearing in psychological form.” But the circularity 
of such definitions is, if anything, even more evident than in^ 
the former case. . . c.,' - u 

T he genea log y of values finds its expression in the definition 
th^t yalues are adaptations to environment," relations between 
oiganism and environment that emerge as evolution runs its 
c^^e) The deduction of value from concepts of adaptation 
IS, howeyer, generally recognized as circular. Adaptatmn can 
scarcely bV^oug^j,yithout some concept, however vague, of 
endjor^ purpose, _and end .or purpose presupposes^ value, not I 
value end and purpose Moreover, the problem h.^ejs_not 
nkrely that £f the meaning and nature of value, but _aIso of 
the 'meaning of degrees of value," of more and less )^f we say^ 
that one tiling is better tlian another because it is more highly 
developed, we must first assume that development is neces- ? 
sanly impro\ ement, i e that there is always greater value in ' 
a thing in proportion to its development i\ This may, indeed, ' 
be so, but, if so, it involves an a prion relation between value 
and development which can only be acknowledged « 

The recognition of the circular character of both of these 
forms of dcfimtion is so entirely a commonplace of present-day 
thought — not only of techmcal philosophy, but of ordmary. 


culture — that it need not be insisted upon here Much more, 
important^ the recogmtion of the fact thatpart of themeaningf. 
ofjvalu£ is ite vahdity — ^iti^worthmess to be — and^that^thislj 
cannot be reduced to existential terms 'i,- 

This situation may be expressed m several ways It is clear ^ 
thay.it ^does not follow that if we know what goes on m con- 1 
scious ness w heiywe value we necessarily knpw the nature ofC’ 
valueTlt is also clear that, for a theory of value that involves J 
alicT the question of the vahdity, or worthiness to be, of objects, ^ 
_a psycho-genetic account of the ongm of value is wholly ( 
iffelevanFand'can afford no decisn e criterion But reflections 0 - 


‘such as these really go much deeper than this Our charge C 
of circularit y has been directed agamst only one" form of^ 
relational defimtions of value But it also hol^_m principle y 
agamst defyiition which is in its essence a 'function of value to ) 
nm-valuejenns, against any relational definition 

There are those who recognize fully the circular character 
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of the psycho-genetic definitions, but who hope to escape these 
difficulties by resorting to more objective and cosmological 
conceptions. Value is defined as the fulfilment of any tendency 
whatsoever, hot merely the fulfilment of interest nor the 
relation of a sentient organism to its environment. It is con- 
ceived to be a relation ofharmony, or teleological depei^ence 
of^arts'^of the universe on each other. But here again the 
af^ment is no less circular. The deduction of value from 
concepts of adaptation or teleological dependence is clearly 
circular. On the other hand, the concept of harmony pre- 
supposes a whole which must itself have value on some other 
ground if the parts are to have value through relation to the 
whole. It is doubtful, however, whether we can say of the 
whole of reality that it has value any more than we can say 
of the whole of matter that it is heavy. 

It may, indeed, be argued that tendency is a purely factual 
category', an d tlia t, in defining value as the fulfilment of any 
tendency whatsoever, we escape the circular character of other 
relational definitions. NowTl am willing to admit, for the sake 
of the argument, although I do not believe it, the purely 
factual, value-free character of ‘‘tendency ” But that stiU does 
not save the defimtion from being circular. For~to say that the 
furthering of a tendency is to that tendency a good is to imply 
that furthering or fulfilment is in itself a good ; and why, after 
all, should It be so? I think there can be no doubt that thi s 
fi^fi^ltion_gets its meaning only from the assumption that 
fulfilment IS better than non-fulfilment; and just as little doubt 
that this assumption can be questioned. I n any case., value is 
assumed, the value relation “better than”.^.being ^alFe^y 
^ assumed in thfi'definition 

To this it is answered • “Good is no doubt a different notion 

from fulfilment, and therefore appears to contain something 

not authorized in the content of the latter notion. But that is 

because good or value is the relation between the fulfilment 

(or furthering) and the tendency, a relation uniquely and 

suflicicntly determined by the two I am not able to sec 

that this answer meets the difficulty. The relation between 

n “An Empirical Definition of Value,” loumal of Philosophy, 

I xt, \o 5 

“ t’rofesior Sheldon’s reply to the abo\c criticism of his definition and 

t ufl^ \)y the pr<”cnt writer. Op cit laa 
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tendency and its furtliering or fulfilment is doubtless unique, 
but that it suffiaently determines the notion good must be 
denied It appears to do so only because the “value” notion 
IS already imported into the relation — ^in the assumption that 
fulfilment is better than non-fulfilment Witliout this the 
equating of the relation with “good” is meamngless. That 
tlic later stages of becoming arc better than the first can never 
be more than a groundless pronouncement 
I have laboured these purely logical points perhaps unduly. 
But I have done so foi tivo important reasons. lys, in the first 
place, one of the few points on which the collective conscious- 
ness has come to a large measure of agreement. There are 
few of us \vho do not now see tliat value is a logically pnrative 
V' colKept^^d cannot'be deduced from, noi defined in terms of, 
t' anything else In the second place, tliis concept of the „ulti- 
mately indefinable* character of value is of absolutely funda- 
mental sigmficaucc whcn 3ye come to tlic ontologic al p roblems 
ofvaluc ,If, for instance, it is found impossiblcjo reduce \;alue 
to^ny f orm o f ^bcing,”'^but~tliat 'the' reverse reduction is 
possible, we should have consequences of the utmost importance 
for general pHilbsopiy*' ~ 

-^^itr an_objcch\e or cosmological view of value I have as 
such no quarrel It is my own vie-w as” it is the vnew of 
pere nma l'p^psophy For Aristotle, and even more clearly for 
St. Thomas, ev^ery created tiling ha s it s own good, which it^ 
seek^ to r^lize ^consciously or„unconscipusly Value, J[_^hall'> 
hol d, IS pai t of t he nature of anything The ideaTliat any | 
objects are value-free, except as a result of a wilful or purposeful 
abstraction, is to my mind an untenable conception The 
question here is, however, merely one of definition — and ofg, 
tlie possibility of reduction of value to existential, non-value 
terms This is what must be denied The assumption of all 
these defi mtipiis is that value is a complex derivative, and can^ 
be reduced J;g_simple entities or relations of such entities 
The category of being valued, like the category of bemg 
perceived or being willed, is, perhaps, such a complex, capable ^ 
of being analysed and m the process of analysis of bemg 
defined But the category of^emg valued is not the category 
of value. The_lattems_a iogicaUy^pnimtiye concept, and as 
such mdefinable. 
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To this idea of the indefinability of value many objections 
have been made. It is said — and in a sense with truth — that all 
definition is circular. However and wherever we start in human 
discourse, we must start with a set of words which are unde- 
fined, because by assumption we have no more words with 
which to define them Precisely In criticizing these definitions 
as circular I am certainly not asking of those that make them 
the impossible ; nor do I deny their right to define value as 
so and so for their particular purposes. In a sense every 
definition is a postulate. All I ask is that those who make 
these definitions of value should recognize their circular 
.character — that v^hgn value j ls d efined for _a c^ta in purp ose, 
value is already presupposed in that purpose and^acknow- 
ledged in any attempt to define it. 

Finally, to say that ultimate values, i e. the goodj,^e 
beautiful, and the true, are ultimately indefinaWe.is__to say 
^^individuaP ’ concept s, and that thew nadire 
^cannot be apprehended by such generaTpfopbsiHons as form 
the material of natural science, more specifically In this case 
biological or psychological science TK^e^is no higher g enu s to 
which to ascribe them as a species or as examples. There are 
no simples into which they may, as complexes, be analysed. 
There are no valuable objects which may be considered as 1 
completely represehtadve of these ultimate values in the sense ^ 
that in logic certain particulars are said to be representative 
of a class. All of which means — to go back to the more general 
question of the role of the value idiom in present-day philo- 
sophy that if we arc to do justice to the problems of value, 
■\vc must not prejudice our solutions of these problems by 
premature and narrow definitions, which by the very character 
they ascribe to value beg all the questions at issue. ^ 


of thr or\aluc means merely that wc have to do here with one 

\sorlH -> 7 ^^ concepts with which wc tliink or understand 

5uch IS nrr ' lack, if OTIC ulshcs SO to call It, uith other concepts, 

Iton to cncc, and reality Its indcfmabilit> means, therefore, no objcc- 

nnd ^ * osophj any more tlian in the case of these other ultimate 

make nunr^ ^ To use the \sord in philosophy wc haac merely to 

ihmj -h nf I understand avhen xvc use the ^sord This takes place 

•■int; tn rclatiom to meaning and cvistcncc 
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IV 

I* 1 i 1 

The limitations of the purely psychological and biological 
approaches to values soon disclosed themselves to all who 
attempted to think the problem tlirough The recognition of 
the circulantv of all definitions in these terms — and, therefore, 
of tlie logic ally_pnmitive character o^ value— forced new] 
problems ^nd Jicw issues into the foreground T he contrast o f 
‘judgments of v aluc!13Hlh^I!^judg ihen t:s of Jact, ’ ’ as it found* 
philosophical expression, first of all in Lotze and Ritschl, and 
ultimately in the entire axiological standpoint, was ma de ■ 
|‘pnmaril}^n_the interest o f the assert ion of t his a utonomy^ ,of 
\Waiii^ All these men were saying, in one way or another, 
the val ues are ///grg— independently of our scientific and theo- 
rcjacal judgment about the world But to say that they are 
there im plies tha t they are k now n, that the'pfocessof valuation 
is m some sense and in some degree noetic An epistemological 
problem t hus trod close on the heels jDf ^e psychological 
problem , it was, in deed, imphcit in the psychological approach 
Itself 

T he consciousnc s_s_of. this pro blem re g istered itse lf m th e 
doctnne of the value judgment, and the dispute over the value 
judgment is one of the most enhghtemng, as it is also one of 
the most confused, chapters 111 modem philosophy Into the 
details of this debate I shall not enter here .1 ,shall_ confine 
myself to two points of importance fo r the g ene ral arg ument 
of thi s chapt er T he fi rst point concerns the demal, on the 
part of some, of a specific valupjudgnient, m the sense^at it 
IS distinguishable fr om^the ordinary judgment of fact or truth 

In_a^ s ense, of cours e, no o ne would deny tha^ there_^are 
value judgments Many of our judgments are mixed — ^made 
up oF factual and value jud^ ents — and Ae Jogical form is 
the sameHir bot h cases If I say the mountain is high and 
beautiful the character of beautiful is predicated in precisely 
the same form as that of high To say that there arp y^ue 
ju dgments is sim ply_to say_that_it Jp_impdssibIe~to express 

I A fuller treatment of this entire subject is to be found m an article, “The 
Knowledge of Value and the Value Judgment,” The Journal of Philosophy, etc , 
vol xiu. No 25 , and also m an article, “Value, Logic, andReahty,” Proceedings 
of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 1927 
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anything intelUgibly without Iqgica]^ form/ The real question 
at issue is rather whe^er_the manifest ^fference between the 
two predicates involve^ sufficient differ ence between tlie two 
types of predication to merit the, distinction between judgments 
of value and judgments of fact. ] 

'' It is said that what we call a judgment pf^v^ue is either 
a mere expression of feeHng (and, therefore, not really a judg- 
ment), or else it is actually a judgment of truth or fact. In a 
sense, also, this is true We cannot make any judgment about ^ 
anythmg which is not “the case.” If we say that the ihoiintain 
is beautiful, this is, if we are dealing with judgments at all, 
as much “the case” as if we say it is high. The contrast between 
value and fact has meaning only, if “fact’ ’^beTundprstppd in 
some narrower sense of the term. We are evidently not using 
fact m the impartial sense of logic, nor being in the impartial 
sense of our earlier discussion of the ontological predicates. 
We are clearly using these terms in some ex-parte sense, in a 
sense involvmg some ontological prejudice ^ 

The real question at issue^ is then, I repeat, the, nature ,and 
the extent of difference of the two types of predication. Now, 
“value” is predicated of an object by means" of the same 
verbal form as quality is predicated, but there seems to be a 
very real difference in the mode of predication not brought 
out hy the verbal form When we predicate value of~any5ung 
'yo_pass from tlie mere concept of quality or essence (to a 
certain hearing which this[cssence has on existence.’ It Js /‘worth 
existing” or “ought to be.” In other words, in a predicate 
such as noble or beautiful there is, in addition to its essence, 
this unique relation to being. Now, it is undoubtedly tins 
double character of the value judgment, this unique bearing 
oh existence, that constitutes the differentia of the value judg- 
ment. It is this differentia^ also, that makes value and the value 
predicate the most difficult object of science. For ( to put it' 
quite bluntly) how can there be a judgment of fact which is 
not of fact j how can there be a judgment of truth or being 

which is not a judgment of existence or essence, but of 
oughincss? 

Tlic most impressive way in which this objection has been 
'Stated is the assertion that the value judgment is a logical 

’ Chapter 11 . pp 71 fT, ard Cliaptrr III, pp 102-3 
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monstrosity. Take, it is said, the value judgment in its usual 
{onh~ A IS as it should be, or, negatively, A is as it should 
not be.^’Agig arcntly JtJs a judgment because it seems to assure 
us byjmplication of a specific A. That an existential judgment 
i s presu pposed in~so-caljcd value judgments is, beyond doubt, 
but one must not confuse the conditions with the conditioned. 
Such, confusion can only rcsultliii..a_lpgical ,mpnstrosity. It .is 
best seen m the negative form. FojMif i^ex^tSj it is already as 
it should be, foi it cannot be othenvise. But the positive form 
is no better. A is as it should be If this form escapes contra- 
diction it falls into tautology, for if A is, it is already as it 
should be. 

From tliis argument is drawn the conclusion that the 
sprcallcd valucjudgment is noj a judgment^m any “proper” 
sense, but. merely an expression of feeling In my examination 
of this argument elsewhere^ I have _adnu^ttcd,. that the epn- 
. elus ion is perfe ctly valid if valu e be c onceived as a qualit y. 
'^Qual ities inhcrcTh objects, since it is the quality that makes: 
fhc^bjcct precisely vvdiat it is, the^jud gment of quality, pre- 
supposes that the thing is not other than_it.js Make value 
equi^lent to ought to_be, and call this qughtnes^ a quality, ' 
a nd the c ontradiction is^complete It has, indeed, been argued.^ 
that this contradicUon holds only if value be conceived as a. ^ 
“natural” quality For myself I am unable to make any such<" 
distinctions m qualities A quahty is natural or it is no quahty 
at all What seems to be meant hcie — at least, it is the only 
meamng that I can give to the distinction — ^is that value is a 
sort of tertiary quahty, not natural in the sense that the 
pnmary and secondary qualities are. In that case value becomes 
but a psychological character which an object acqmres through 
its relations to the interests of a subject, and there is then no 
point in calhng it a quahty; we should call it rather the 
“expression of feeling,” which in that case it really is. 

We seem, th en, to havec.ome.to this point in our.argumei^ * 
either-the^^o-called value judgm.ent.is no judgment at all, but 
meiely^an ^expression of feelmg, or else value as it is cognized 
th g^value .ludgm.ent _is...not n^quality .in ..any. sense, ^^ut is 
ratl^r, as. 1. hav.e. described it in pother connections, an objective, 
or umque. , for m of jibj ectivity. To brmg out the grounds 

' “Value and ExKtcncc,” Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, etc , vol. xm, No 17 
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for this position it wiU be necessary to analyse the act of 
judgment itself more fully, .‘■>1 ^ cvAv-'' 

Judgment is too often conceived as rnerely the ^nging 
toge'theh of a subject and a predicate in a relation. But a 
deeper analysis always discloses a more fuhdafhehtal ‘T'efl^ve 
act” that recognizes or acknowledges^ “^at_it_is_so.” Trut h 
and existence are acknowledged in this act, and we express 
this fact by saying that these predicates are not adjectival but 
attnbutive. Now, in the so-called value judgment we have a 
similar situation Dewier than the mere bringing together oL 
subject and predicate is the act that acknowledges “that it 
oughTto be,” or “is worthy to be.” This meaning, ought to 
be, this umque beanng on existence, ts an object sbUly of]] 
acbiowledgmeni. In the judgments, this mountain is beautTfiil,' 
this character is noble, there is the bringing together of subject 
and predicate precisely as in any judgment, and in so far 
value judgments are the material of logic. But the meaning of 
tl^. predicate, its connection with reahty, is different from, that 
in other types of judgment. When I say that the mountain is 
beautiful or the character is noble' part at least of the implica- \ 
tion of "that judgment is that I acknowledge that it is worthy j 
to be, that it is as it ought to be.)) 

The point I am trying to make is really very simple. We 
have ahcady seen that, despite similanty of verb al form , ^fre 
predication of value to an object is different from the a d je ctiv al 
predication of a quality. We now see that'it'is also differe nt 
from the attributive predication of existence. Although like 
the latter, in tha^t includes the element of acknowledgment, 
it differs from*^ if )m that it attributes, not being in the^ense 
cither of existence or subsistence, but worthiness to be. This 
difference is of such character and degree as to have required, 
^d m my mind to have merited, novelties in terminology. 
This oughtness, or worthiness to be, has been called validity, 
^digmidlive (Mcinong), or, in my terms, the “value objective.” 
Space vill not permit me to rehearse here the arguments for 
iTi) own position For the purposes I have in mind here it is not 
ncccssar} The name is of secondary importance if the fact itself 
IS recognized For it is precisely this fact — this difference which 
has c been pointing out — whicli determines to a large degree 
t ic more ultimate question of the relation of value to being. 
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This leads me to the s econd j oint of importance for the 
general argument of this chapter. As_I pointed out, the.doctrine 
of the value judgment expressed tho gr owin g consciousness of 
tl^o^e^vit^f \^u^' it registered the sens^e that Ae^ values 
are there independently of our scien tific and theoretical judg- 
ment about the world. But for the philosopher it is not 
sufficient merely to assert that1tEe~values “^e~there; he must 
also be able to^ayjyvherc^they are and how Jhey^arq there 
i rirc\udcnt th at th e whole prob len^f the ontological status 
of value is alre^y_involved in the problemTbfTffie value 
JudgmentTThis problem we shall take up specifically in a 
later section Here, we shall confine ourselves to the problem- 
l^ofo^ ectiyrtymerely as it i s rela ted to the problem of knowledge 
^fojlyahics. 

In the analysis of the value j udg men t it was pointed out 
that deeper than the mere bringing together of subject and 
predicate i s th ^eflexive actj:hat ackn o wled g es that it *‘ ought 
to be/’ that it is “\^thy to be,” and that the unique relation 
.to being that constitutes the essencq'of value is an object solely ; 
\qf^cknmMgmtU It is now necessary to make clear what is 
meantby this statement By the use of the term “acknow- 
led gment ” [Anerkennen) it i^Jntended to bring out twq^asp^cts < 
of the umq ue character, of value In the first _place, while ( 
valualfo n is noetic, thi s noetic character is nQ> dcscnbable as • 
any kind of perception, mtuition, or apprehension of a quale, 
but only_ as_the recogmtionjof, or assent to, a form of objec- 
tivit y '^Injthe^second^placej Jhe status of this^pbjectivity^js not 
describab le in te^s of ontological predicates, such as existence i 
or subsistence, ^t only in terms of a vahdity I n the case of j 
1 V2^;u^_jisj}eingj^^ its^ validity Values are there, but in qmte a 1 
different sense from that m wlu^ objects either of perception 
or of conception are there — i n the se nse,_ namely, that theirvj 
acknowledg ment (mutual acknowledgment, as we shall see) - 
is thenecessaiy_ condition p_frall intelhgible commumcation — ; 
e ven, as_ _weJbave..alreadv..seen,^ofr.the commumcation of the 
ineamngs_>of-the-nntological predicates themselves In Jhis 
sense.valuejLS^above aUjDntology. ^ 

* It IS not surprising that the value concept should have introduced great 
perplexity among the “realists” and have led to greatly divergent theories 
Sh^ we, with some, hold that value is merely a psychological character which 

K 
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The introduction of the term ‘‘aclmqwMgment’’ at this point 
affords the proper occasion for making clearer the meaning 
of a concept we have already used and one which will become 
increasingly important throughout the coming discussions. Its 
use raises certain questions which must be definitely settled at 
this stage of our study. 

Both the nec^sity am^the j^rnficance pfjhe term^^an^be 
best shown, I think, by the consideration of certain questions 
^vhich arise in connection \vith our position that value is 
ultimately indefinable When terms are indefinable we may 
always indicate, it is said, that for which they stand by 
“pointing.” T^s we may be asked to point to what we mean 
by the term “value ” In such a demand it is assumed that just 
as ive can point to the object or quale red, itself indefinable, 
so we can point to similar cases of value Nothing can, to my 
mind at least, be further from the truth than such an analogy. 
When, for instance, Sidgwick asks what it is that alone is good 
or intrinsically valuable, and finds it wholly and alone in a 
pleasurable state of consciousness, he assumes that good is 
something we can find, point to, like a sensation or a sense 
quale It is, of course, nothing of the sort. ILL not an entity 
to be. pointed to; it is a meaning to be acknowledged, '^at 
character of value, that something is worthy to be, or ought 
to be (what I have ventured to call an objective), is something 
that can only be acknowledged The identification of value 
with a pleasurable state of consciousness, for instance, is 
intelligible only in case that meaning is acknowledged by 
Uiosc who experience the meaning of the good, which noton- 
ously it is not 

an object acquires only by a relation to the liking or disliking of a sentient 
Euiijcct, or, with others, that it is an indefinable that attaclics to cKistenls in 
much the same way .as natural qualities such as a colour^ Or shall we hold, witlx 
still another group, that \alucs arc qualities that attach only to essences rather 
than existences, cither ph>-sical or psychical, that their being is to be enjoyed, 
and that to mistal c them for existences is to suffer illusion’ It is fortunately not 
necrx^^ry for our purposes to enter into this interminable debate among the 
realut*^, vWnch, after all, lias significance largely, if not wholly, w'lthm the special 
t.hich their thinking moscs It is enough to point out here that 
a thf"c cifTiculties, l.irgcly artificial in character, arise out of the false assumption 
^ quality, and out of the failure to recognize the intrinsic difference 
I!! 1 t'"pcE of predication "With this assumption it becomes necessary' to 
tome Imd of being and the perplexities we have noted become 
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Such acknowledgment, it is said, ho^vever, is a hybrid 
construction — a fusion of mere emotional expression and 
judgment, of feehng and knowledge. Valuation, tliough not 
independent of knowledge, is other than knowledge I cannot 
understand how anyone can say this. Knp^yledge, in any 
intelligible sense of the word, is impossible -mthout deknow- 
ledgment^ ackno\vIedgment of the values presupposed in any 
distinction between the fme and the false, the real and the 
apparent. Tut' it equally tine that there is no ^acknowledg- 
ment \vithout knowledge in some sense of the olyept^or 
objective acknowledged. T hese two theses of Axiology are 
eqimlly incontestable 


V 


We have been considenng the epistemological problem of 
value in that form in ^vhlch it has chiefly presented itself in 
the ordinary discussions of value — namely, in the form of the 
question of the subjcctiHty or objectivity of values. But this 
problem was to appear at still another_ point, even more 
significant — namely , _the question of jhe valuational character 
of cogmtion, '‘the_Yalue character^ of the. theoretical ” 

Thus far the question was chiefly that of the objectivity or 
validity of what are called the a-logical values, the useful, the 
good, and the beautiful In fact, for most tlnnkers the term 
“value” had meant merely these. Bir^jt_^s_notJong^efore 
truth was spoken of as a value and t he t erm “logical values” 
entered into_the discussion It is at this point that the question 
o T the^n arrower and broadexjise of the term a^es 'Tn a sense, 
of course, no one would deny that truth and existence are 
va^s ITe unexpressed assumption of allHo^c is that truth 
is better than untruth, the postulate of all science and philo- 


sophy, that reahty is of more value than appearance This is 
simply a part of the general fact of the orientation of mtellect 


towards value, the \'alue-centnc predicament of our earher 
discussion But that^isjuot the real question at issue ^"It is not 
wheth^, truth' Tnd.e^stence value, _but whether _they are 

values JThe realjquestionjs Xhe^ relation_of logical vah^ty to] 
valu^ 
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As thought went more and more deeply into this problem 
it became ever more apparent that so^alled .adp^caljyakes 
couldnotjbe separated from the logicd. Thejwo^hangjpgeth 
and if they do not' they^^^willJiAng^sep^^fr^^^ I^ecame 
clear that if value is a logically primitiye _concept, so also is 
vahdity. Not only do the concepts of tmth and realiW? 
are to have any meaning, presuppose that tmth is better than 
error, reahty better than unreality— in other words, that such 
distinctions are value distinctions--^^%utjfrifrh^ndjre^ity^^^em- 
sclyes are values to be acknowledged, rather than existents 
or even subsistents to be merely apprehended. In^ short, 
philosophy began to talk of the “value character oT^he 
theoretical.” In addition to saying .that valuation is np.efrc 
it also said that cognition is valuational. 

This conclusion forced itself on modern thought in the 
following way. Even from the psycho-biologicaL point of view 
truth must be considered as a form of value. Epr__is_not 
knowledge itself, on this view, a form of adaptation? Any 
merely naturalistic validation of values (and as we have seen, 
the psycho-biological point of view always assumes their 
validity) goes back ultimately to hfe, to the original complex 
or organic forces and tendencies which, in their totality, we 
call hfe In this manifold of tendencies called, life, the element 
of knowledge is present, but frorn the naturalistic point of 
viciv it plays only a subordinate role. It is only one tendency 
among other tendencies, represents only pne_ i nstr umental 
value among other values, anfrlias not yet develop ed autonomy « 
.From this point of vieiyj it) is completely in,the.seryice_ofJb® 
, all-powerful biological life and its purposes. This s,er yice is its 
validity and its sole Ji^ahdity But .precisely -here 
tlic circle evident in all merely biological definitions of y^ue 
is ajorliori present when wc consider the values of knowledge. 
For if knowledge, and the logical values upon the acknow- 
ledgment of which knowledge rests, get their sigmficance 
solely tlirough their “teleological” relation to “life,” swly 
' life itself must get its significance from absolute values_which 
it embodies or realizes, or knowledge itself loses . all, gemnne 
significance, ceases to be genuine knowledge or bond-Jide lope 
in any sense of those terms. It was precisely this situation we 
had in mind in our examination of the pragmatist’s logic and 
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of the pan-fictionism in which any merely psycho-biological 
conception of knowledge and its values must issue This circle 
in Vaihinger’s thinking is one which only a theory of absolute 
values can escape. 

These things are so entirely the commonplaces of competent 
philosophic thought that one is almost ashamed of going 
into them again. In any case, this__yalue,„character__of_the 
t ranscenden jmUelementJn^kn pwle dge is_at once the key to 
the^npre _aidological position in modern value theory and the 
clue to t he re lation of value to rcali]ty as it deterrnines meta- 
pE^icalthought. When one has once grasped the fact that every 
judgment, _evenjhe_cxistential, ^involves the acknowledgment 
of a value, he can scarcely dare any longer to speak of values 
^ mere matters of feeling or belief. Nor wll he be disposed 
again to reduce value and validity to existence, as all the 
existential defimtions do It may not be easy to reduce existence 
and truth to value, but it is certainly true, as Cynl Walker 
says, I that it is much easier to reduce existence to value than 
value to existence. B ut this prob lem opens up the entire 
question of the j antolofflc aTst^us of valu es — the third general 
problem of our study. 


VI 

The prejudice which sees in values merely psychological 
facts among other facts has, we have now seen, been largely 
ehminated by reflection on the_two^pKtem_ological problems — 
and by recogmzmg as a consequence the transcendent element 
in valuation and the value character of the transcendental 
element in cognition 

With this has disappeared_^o another prejudice, even more 
deeply intrenched — n amely , the hnutation of value to the 
‘* good” in the narrow moral sens e, or more generally the 
hmitation of value to the a-logical So long as this association 
of ideas remained mtact, Plato’s saying, that the objects of 
knowledge “denve from the good the gift of being known,” 
could be nothing but a hard saymg and one umntelhgible to 
the modern mind. 

Th^^ mor^ prq udice^is, to be sure, one that dies hard 
* The Consiruciion of the World in Terms of Fact and Value, ^ap lu 
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Yet, however deeply intrenched, it must be recognized that 
it is wholly moderi^ in origin— due largdy in fact to, the 
Kantiah""distinction between^ the theoretical and practical 
reason. In any case, it is in complete opposition to the entire 
movement of traditional thought The complete “identification 
of metaphysical perfection with moral good,” which Leibniz, 
for instance, warns us against, is one which none of the great 
thinkers has ever made Em is for them unum^ verum, bomm 
This is the presupposition of all their tlunking, but bonum as 
thus understood ^vas^neyer jnerely rnoral and alwa ys im plied 
a_perfection of a metaphysical char^ter. 

With the elimination of these two prejudices pur mind is 
now ^e to approach the central and ultimate problem of 
value, the ontological We already know in a general way what 
that poblem is. The somewhat lyrical protest of the modern 
consciousness, that the values are thete^ ^presents, the entire 
prpblemdn, a. naive way. But t^ philosopher wants to know 
they are there. We are here using ontological predicates, 
and we simply niust know whether we are using them aright. 
Do^ values ^ exist, or are they merely subsistent essences to 
which reality must not be attributed? Or is neither of these 
applicable^ L noif their_jvahdity tlieir only o^ectivity? 
Finally, we have seen that the only inteiligible "use~'6f ''the 
predicates real” and “unreal” involves the value character 
of ihcse^ predicates. How shall we at the same time say that 
reality is a value and that values are reaP Such are the 


quesUons as they appear in the techmcal jaigon of the day. 

of these technical questions lie issues of the first 
importance for modern thought The~ relation of value to 
cing t le ontological status of values — we arc not surprised 
to md, IS the ulUmatc question to which all philosophers, 
realists and idealists alike, are driven. 

" exist’ The answers are varied and contradictory 

noug 1 cs, emphatically,” is one answer. “Yes, they exist 
Ut* Jost as much as gra\italion, pressure, col- 

other hand, just as emphatically, the 
< ser ion o Uie existence of values is said to be a nonsense. 

‘ ''•oeihcr values c.\ist appears to Rickert, for instance, 
le a sort oj pom asinorum of philosophical thought, 
le .can al of such a conflict of opinion is to my mind 
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equalled only by 1^ needlessness. For conflict owes its 
on^n largely, if j^t solely, to^equivocal meanings of the term 
“m^tence,” ansing from those ontological prejudices which we 
have considered in an eailier chapter. For it is, entirely, clear 
t hat if w e take existence in the sense of the broadest definition 
■we must, of course, say that v alue exist s, as does everything 
else in the world of logical discourse But our statement is 
just as meaningless as it is true On^the other hand, if we 
tahe existence in the narrower sense, as modern thinking 
seems to demand, value cannot exist The feeling of value 
exists. The qualities valued subsist, as does also the relation 
of value for a subject But, value as such neither existejnor 
subsists : it is simply valid. 

But let us be entirely clear in this matter There is.Jnde ed, 
a certain justificatipn..for_pur spcalang of values as existing. 
There can be no practical harm in saying *thaf“valiies’~existj 
whccLjve, really mean that, certain feelings, desires, or senti-Q 
mm^,jLxist Or we may take existence m the broader "sense , 
and say that values exist, but they exist only for persons or( 
for \sill — have, as it is sometimes phrased, “imperative exis- 
tence ” Wema y even sa-y that i t .is not fair to ask whether ^ 
values are relative to human fe^ng pr are oSjectTvely real, 
they arc both When the social nature of valuation is con- . 
sidered the alternative between objecti-vaty and relati-vuty to ’ 
human feelmg is unsound All this is true enough; but it is 
ev idently ,auojliex_question that is h^e^f^sue Can w e, 
with a proper sense of _the _ineanings_ of the^terms, speak of 
vahdity Itself as existing^ We cannot,__I think, yuthout evis- J 
cerating the plain meaning^'of pjastence And if, philosophi- ' 
caily, we can scarcely say that value and itsvahdityj^exist, 
tliere^irjust^asJittlejre^spn for saying thatjhey subsist At, 
mosPwe can mean that the qualities valued subsist, or the 
relation between value and the subject — the “value for the . 
subject” — subsists Value itself _is merely vahd That is its 
objecti-vity ^ 

""Tt IS by. ways of thinking such as these that many are forced ^ 
to ^the view that .value and vahdity are above aU ontology. ^ 
Withfa speaal form of this argument, as it apphes to “logical : 

> A fuller discussion of this problem is to be found in my article, “Ontological ^ 
Problems of Value,” The Journal of Philosophy, etc , vol xiv, No 12 
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values,” we have already become familiar m the precetog 
chapter. That such a_yiew^myolves a of 

paradox and-rBiiffcult Jo state mtelhgibly we found to be 
the contention of its critics, both realisUc and idealistic. Jim 
same paradox is held to be inherent in the doctnne^ in its 
more IcbefaTform. We shall undertake a detaded examination 
of these criticisms in the following section. Here we shall 
content ourselves with merely recognizing the difficulty whicn 
such a line of thought seems to involve. Ri^rt, who, perhaps, 
has followed out this way of thinking more consistently than 
anyone 'else, apparently feels . the .full force of jthejparadox. 
He recognizes that ““it is the custom of philosophy m call any 
last principle upon which philosophy comes, reality” 

From the beginning the absolute, is cpncepmally pdentifaed 
wuth the real. The word “real,” when thus used, 
always used with “a" certain.” emphasis.” “It is identmed with 
thejiighest, deepest, inmost,. most essential,, or othe^^super- 

latives, beyond which nothing more is thinkable.” To say,.then, 
that the absolute value, is merely valid and not real seems to 
contain a contr^iction in terms We nught choose for it, 
perhaps, the term Wert-Realitat, Nevertheless, Riekert continues 
to insist that clear tlunking will not permit this and is content 
tdlcavc the antinomy as it is. Yet the antinomy simply cannot 
be left in this form Against this internal contradiction the 
spirit of man must, it would seem, for ever strive. To_separate 
’ value and reality is ultimately contradictory, and„makes al 
. our thinking and its communication ultimately unintelligib e. 
Some solution of this antinomy must be found, and we shal 
’ now make an attempt to solve it.^ 

- > It n, perhaps, desirable at this point to make clear the divergence of my own 

position from that of Rickcrt on this point, for the reason that divergence here 
results in still greater difference on the question of the nature of metaphysics 
liter to be considered . _ 

'flic line of argument here presented (developed first by Rickert in 
GerfKTlr’td dn Erlcnnlmss, and further elaborated m his System der Phthsop 
1931! Icids him to assert the unreality of value and to speak of it as an Jrreats 
This position results from Ins identification of “existence” with “reality,* ^ 

diieuued and criticized in an earlier chapter As a result of this he is ico 
dcfini* rneiaphpict, not as the science of reality as a totality, but rather as o 
vhich hi 3 tu its object the search for a higher totality which shall combine rea^ 
rx stcnce and unreal xTilues Non, I agree that metaphysics is not a ° 

xfx\ in thf* sense that it is concerned with “\aluc-frcc” existence . V 

as m o'ljrci “<!ie gesamte Welt, in dcr W'lrklichcs und Werthaftes gicht, cinhcitlic 
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n/vii 

The status of value is, indeed, pre-bminently the problem 
of philosophy as it presents itself to-day But in recognizing 
this fact “we do not,” as it has been well said, “evade meta- 
physics ” Nor do we “issue in a new era of thought for which 
questions of being appear juvenile simply because we have, 
learned to talk about values in abstracto.” In other words, it 
i^yjbe^that the attempt to make the category of value more 
ultimate that of being, far from being a solution of all 
our philosophical problems, may, in fact, turn out to be an 
attempt to avoid them by means of a very patent and vicious 
abstraction. This criticism of the philosophy of validity is so 
c'Ommon, and has in it so important an clement of truth, as 
to r equire a very careful examination As a result of such 
examinatidiTwc may be able to express our own view of the 
relation of value to being more intelhgibly. 

Now, that many who hold the view here criticized have 
sought thereby to evade metaphysics is probably true. It is 
certainly not the object of the present wnter, for whom the 
metaphysical or ontological point of view, properly inter- 
preted, IS not only the essence of traditional philosophy, but 
the very position which value philosophy is to enable us to 
interpret Be that as it may, it is so understood by many of 
its cntics, and it_i£ _ncce ssaiyJ:OLCo nsider their criticisms with 
th£-g reatest car e 

The entire conception that there is something, validity, i 
whicIOs~^If erentTfomr~^stenc e~ and s^ oyer against it as« 
vahd ity and value, seems to many to contain a nonsense ^ 
Would Yt not Eie~snnply a nothing andTHe^onhept'drvalidityj 
a thing that is not^ F or if I set vahdity over against existSice, 
do I not make of this non-being^ Whatjneaning or value can ■ 
b£3.ttribjLited_to„that whigh is not ^ Are we not in a world of 1 
fictions V Must not everything that we think or acknowledge < 
I tself have bemg '^ j^ih^r_vali 3 jtyn^on in the sphere of the' 
i rrationa l, the ungraspable, beyond thought, ii Twhich case il^ 
does not belong tCLJhe sphere, of ^philosophical investiga^n , 

zu deuten ” But we are not justified in calling value “unreal,” or in defining 
metaphysics as a combination of real and unreal The issue here may seem tc 
be merely verbal, one of definition, but certamly much more than that is mvolvcd 
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shows ^itself to b_e being, as identical with being, and^any 
theqiy of value and v^idity is a theo^ of being. 

The issue has been_we ll s ta^d by Lossky in his book The 
Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, in which he attacks this position 
as It Jb as been formulated jDy ILckert. ‘'Rickert says that the 
ol 5 £ct wliich we oppose to jn^ng jubjecns nothi ng, an 
‘ought’ j\vliich IS libt, biit has timeless validity. Yet is there 
intelligible meaning in saymg that anything can be valid and 
at the same time not be? Gontradictipn_seem^tq be involved 
in this Ime of thought* 'and fq£ qur part we turn to the 
realistic conception of being~which instincfively gmdes' us in 
science and practical activity.” i Hexe_speais the “ontological” 
instinct, to be sure, but does it speak with "msdom? ff Lossky 
thus turns “instinctively” to the naively realistic conception 
of being, he must either be frankly instinctive in his procedure, 
with all the “confused knowledge” that instinct involves, or 
else he must define his realistic conception. If he does the 
former, we have nothing to say to him. Life solves no philo- 
sophical problems and certainly instinct no epistemological 

^ Refine the real, he must either^say the 

real is everything, or else fie mus£choose"among the various 
meanings of the_ real. If he docs the former, Ins answer is 
meaningless; if_ the latter, -it.involves _ an ex-parte definition 
involving one of the ontological “prejudices.” But such_^A- 
parte definition can only be justified by an appeal to value 
that must be acknowledged, precisely the “ought” ' of “wfiich 
the philosophy of validity speaks This circle, I hoTdris abso- 
lutcL inescapable It can be broken tKfdiigh only by Xl^JtouT 
deforce^o^ an appeal to instinct “of intuition. ^ 

^ But it IS far from^ clear that there is no intelligible meaning 
in saying tliat a thing can at the same time be valid and not 
exist. In .tlic first place it may be remarked thatOo set 
\aiidily o\cr againsp existence is not to ncgate£t^ Difference 
loin being docs not mean absolute nothing. Kant has certainly 
nia c us aivarc that besides the affirmative and negative 
juegments tlicrc is also a Imitative, and that this constitutes 
no unconditional negation, but rather only the denial of 
parucular. affirmations A judgment of thiTtypcYcr\rcs father 
10 c nciosc tlic possibility of an infinite manifold of positive 
Tie Jn* I fu-r Unus of hnou'I(d£c, 1919, pp 246 fT 
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determinations To^distinguish validity from being, to set it 
in coirErast to being, means merely to disclose a sphere the 
peculiar character of winch is not completely charactenzed 
byjts ^temunation as being. 

There is, then, no necessary contradiction involved in this 
line of thought. But there j[s_als9 a_ positive meamng in the 
coi^ep^of validit^^ as contr asted^th being Every affirmation 
c^bemg or existence takes place from a -particul^rj^oint of 
\ dew, invo lves the acknowledgment of a particular oider and 
a particular kind of validity. In the Jrame of tffis order, 
ho^vevcr it may be developed andThought, evciy affirmation ' 
of existence or non-existence takes a particular place,^and this' 
place is valid^". Irgtruth, the case.for validity is often made' 
imposs^c by -the. vcryTonn_m Avhich the alternative ^pre-< 
s ent^ by itsj j'ities ' 

Would not — so tlie question n.ms — would not a vahdity and 
value which arc different from being and set over against it^ 
simply be a nothing^ But such a question is unreal, for the i 
very test of that which is existent or non-existent, real or^ 
unreal, is precisely an acknowledgment of the vahdity of theM 
judgment In tliis respect the alternative here presented is not 
unlike the much more popular and famous alternative of 
freedom and determinism We say that it is impossible that 
we should choose indifferently between two motives, for even 
then the stronger motive must prevail But, as one can see 
vdth only a moderate expenditure of logical acumen, such a 
question is unreal, for there is no other test for the stronger 
motive except the fact that we choose it In hke manner* 1 ;here 
is no other tes tybetw een the^cxistent- and, the.jion-existcnt:,| 
between Beih^ and^npn-bemg, tha.n Jhe.fact^that we aclmow-/ 
ledgetHe Validity of th e distinc tion 

this mavffie admitted — musl, in fact, be admitted, I think, 
by anyone who cares to think thmgs through It is inteUigible 
to^ayjhaXa thing may be valid, and at the same time not be, 
m any o f th e definable senses of being Yet the position fails 
tdTnng entire conviction, and m a sense, this lackW conviction 
i^justiHeHTTlie language of vahditv is a valuable idiom — nay, 
an indispensable idiom — but it is a highly sophisticated language 
and may easily lend itself to sophistry The realm of vahdity 
is a highly rarefied aJnmspher^R js ,necessaiy t^bh^le to 
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breathe tl^atmosphere^ but neither plain manjnLprjDhUosopher 
can r^ain Ipngin it. In thejm^^ mustalLtaJh_tmlob 
language. Vt.U?! ^ 

The plain man, for instance, simply cannot use the language 
of vahdity. Renan observes that if we tell the simple to live 
by aspiration after truth and beauty, these terms would have 
no meaning to them. “Tell them to love God, not to offend 
God, and they will understand you perfectly. God, Providence, 
Soul ^good old words, rather heavy, but expressive and 
respectable, which science will perhaps explain, but will never 
replace to advantage.” Nor is the philosopher in the long run 
likely to find this language any more satisfactory. While using 
the term validity,” and finding himself compelled to use it, he 
will, nevertheless, feel tempted to add, with Professor J. A. 
Srmth, a term I do not like.” Other philosophers have shared 
this dislike TIius_RqYce, speaMng of jthis very language and 
^ ^ .of view involved^ asks . “The truth is, indeed, valid, 
but IS It only_vahd? The forms are eternal, but ar^tl^y^only 
forms . The universal truths are true, but are they only 
univereal? The moral order is genuine, but is it only an 
order. The concept of God is a necessary and vaR^idea, but 
idea^” Fpiq him the th oug ht is intolerable — ^t his 
in ctcrminateness. _ Gaiiqve really tolerate this view of real ity 
as_ final? His answer is, “We cannot.”^ 

seem to inhere in the “standpoint 
^ sometimes stated If it belonged to it neces- 

san y, t is last state of philosophy would, indeed, be worse than 
Its first. Bu^Uicre are ways of stating it which, far from being 
an atternpt to a\pid metaphysics, lead necessanlyTo it. Let 
us, then, attempt to state it again. 

value and validity “are no strangers to being,” to use 
a suggestive phrase of Windelband, is now evidei^i. The 
cm is v\ icthcr we shall leave the relation between them 

lack of finality . “Value is a neutral concept 
cfvnluc 15 and being Because of its neutral character, cxplanauon 

But ho^I^rc problem of the relation between tliought and 

in the catet'O'i'- ° Since the nco-Kantians arc unable to see 

<^l.auned itj source ^ ”"5 except Uic simpl^c fact of value, they have already 
and rnd .r. r u must, therefore, search for it in f>s>'diology and 

P'-' n* n a cr,mi'Vra1 ’^'^rnscKcs in a position on which their own starring- 
er,ni.derablc adv .ince.” (AMcrr Philo, ephj, pp. 73-80 ) 
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i ndetermina te, o r whethe r, abhorring this lack of finality and 
t(^lowing_a_natuml bent of Jhc intellect, we ^all mrn value 
andj\'ali(^ty themselvesUnto existences. Wejmay do thri^ but 
ifwedo it, there remains no thing for us, we are told, but to 
give tKcirTsome sort li^^ychical existence “The systematic ^ 
examinatioif "of "the "different fi^dsTif "validity leads back to^ 
the valuing soul ” In this case wc seem faced with the alter- 
native either of a return to the merely psychological account 
of values, or of resorting to a transcendental psychology with 
its concept of an ovcr-mdividual subject. In either case we 
are back again in precisely those ontological prejudices jwhich 
it was one~of^^c chieUolijects of the .doctrine _of_yalidity_to 
overcome. ^ ^ 

jrBut^(D wc^necd .to„turn those^fbrms of validity backjnto 
existences^ We necd_not, for tlie very- reason that t^ey^have 
never '_bccn strajngcre _to_bcing; they have never, except by 
proc^ses of abstraction, been scpar^!fc from existence The, 
percepm^obj^tj^Ae^^stheBc object, the^historical happenmg, 
the moral act — what are these objects when the value elernent 
is abstracted^ Things do not, indeed, have to be beautiful 
and good m order to “exist” m the narrow and abstract sense 
of that word employed by science But t hings do ha ve to be , 
in relations of value, as well as m other of reiationsr to | 
bejhmgsjiLtheTuU.sense.ofjouiuexpjLri_encingjthem_^_dungs. 
Certain lyjyalue^ never exists in isolation and we do not avoid 
metap hysics by t£^ng of values in abstracio V alue has meam ng ’ 
only i iT connecti on witF ^hihgs, and_yah(hty has_meanmg,only 
m connectionjwitfijhe communication of persons But it makes 
a great di fference whe ther we_ think of jobjects^xistmg in 
tl^ir own right jndjnci^ntally_ possessing v^ue, or^diink of 
their value Jhe very essence of their reahty If the latt er 
viewTradopte d — and itis the only vi ew possible if^e are not 
content to identify reahty with some particular ontological 
prejudice — ^we shall cease to con t^t judgments of reahty 
with value •|udginents_ m-any -.absolute sense Nor shafl w e 
s eparate ontological fr om .jaxiological problems, fo r on t his 
v iew the o nly trul y onto logical judgments are die, axiological 
This npBon^l^t the meanmg and value of thmgs is the 
ver y essenc e of their reaB ty^ represents ~hbt~ only' the natura l 
(Sn^taiionlof the human mind, but the ttue mwap^ ess of 
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traditional philosophy. Yet even when these ttogs ar^redized, 
irirextfeniely difficultj if not in^ossibl^ to escap^th^eeling 
of an opposition between value^^d^ some^fig which is ^ot 
a^^ahie'but ^vhich may possess it. A certam bent of our intellect, 
not the natural bent but one acquired as a habit, makes us 
think that there is somethmg neither good nor bad, and 
malang it good or bad is a value which thinking has the power 
to add Value, then, becornes a predica^ as opposed„to_the 
predicate of existence. 

T^lie point that is chiefly overlooked by those wlm y^jfld 
sepmate__an_mdependently' e:m1Ung object from its meaning 
and value is that the reality and unreality of objects in any 
purely einpirical sense are as much die prompt of tK^activity 
of thought as the “value” of objects. The question, "^^at is 
the rcaP we have found to be a futile^que^onTf being is 
abstracted from, value ^ In other words, the reality oT un- 
reality of objects will have to be called subjective, and, con- 
versely, the value of objects must be admitted to be objective, 
in any sense that their reality is said to be objective, if, indeed, 
their being and their value are not in some sense the same 
thing. It rnay still be asserted that values are subjectiye_and 
contingent, in the sense that they are valid only as the con- 
ditions of the world which the human mind knows, whicli is 
frs acknowledgment and communication But , 
since nothing can be categorically s^rmed jor^nnien2£jI^y 
Ollier world, the assertion is not so much true or fr^se^s 
> meaningless. It is onlv wnthin the world of human .discourse 
and communication, that any of these conceptions_andni^" 
tinctions have any meaning. Communication is the ultimate 
presupposition of any philosophy, and is aboyc the distinction 
of idealism and realism. In suc h a world — ^the only intelligible 
yotid the inseparability of value and , reality is axiomatic. 

Nevertheless, it is still not easy to keep this fundamental 
insight clear The oppositiori between existence and value is 
the final and most persistent form in which dualism asserts 
itself It was doubtless this fact which led ancient pliilosophy, 
deqntc its basal pi inciplc, em cst umim, verum, bonum, never- 
thfkss in practice to treat value as secondary and as an 
attiibutc of e\uicncc. This dualism of fact and value is, it is 

• In Chapter II, pp. 7^ fT 
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so metim es said, insolublcj the fact th ^value ai^d vahdity are 
no stran'gcfs to being, and yet opposed, is the final antinomy of 
tEoi^it which, lin “die nature of the" case7 must remain unre- 
solved. According to Wmdelband it is the "sacTed'mysteiy,” 
marking the limits of our nature and of our knowledge 
Now, I have no desire to minimize the real mysteries either 
of our na^urejDr o^i^kno^edge. Mystenes there are aplenty, 
andTwithout acknowledging them, without, indeed, a certain 
“trenching on the mystical,” there is no intelligible com- 
munication of our ordinary experience, still less of fundamental 
metaphysical insights 0.n,dic^oth^Jiand, there is no need to 
magi^yjinduly the mystery of this relation of'value to Teahty. 

us see, then, what can be made of tins most persistent of all 
dT^hsmSjJhis^^al paradox pf philosophical thought 
We have seen that value and be inigr, while no sti angers to 
each other, ar e not i denticaf for though t_^d^ knowledge For 
all ivilling — and thought is a form of wilhng — the duality of 
valTie.^d-existence-is-anjndispensable, condition If fact and 
value were identical there would be no will and no event 
Tlie^innermost meaning of time is the inahenable difference 
between what is and what ought to^be^Ifjher^^re any points 
v ^efe Th eseTwo come together, where they fuse in one expe- 
nence — and I think there are — we^an_know them only by 
trenching on the mystical, and can corninunicate^our know- 
ledgeonlY in fibres and symbol That there are such moments 
of msipitis not only the constant dehverance of the general 
consciousness of mankind, but also the steadfast faith of the 
Great Tradition in philosophy B ut w hile this identity is not 
attainable for thought, the^l^ axiom” of the^inse^f ability' of 
va lue and realit y is thus attainable W§-h^-^-rep^atedly_ seen 
thattoTm ^e intelligible dist^tmns between the real and 
the jinreal — still more to conunumcate such" distinctions — 
presupposes mutual acl^owledgmen^ of values I n the ver y 
conception of real^_r%lf — of the “real thmg” as contrasted 
with the unreal — we expej^en^, as Bosanpuet says, not only 
the positive quality of absoluteness, but also that this positive 
qhahty is value Not value, _ be^„^ understood^^^^^ mere i 
adSendui^g^omethmg_,ydiichjDf,^its qwn^nature is^_jmthout 
value, but value ,as. of > the ^veryjsubstance and .essence ,jpf the 
tiling. It is at fiiis point, also, thatxve reahze that the philosophy 
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of value is not a way to avoid metaphysics, but necessarily passes over 
into metaphysics, when the nature of metaphysics 

stood.^ . , ^ rrt. 

This is the rngdii contentioa oLthis entire chapter. ^ I ne 

justification of this position will be the^ task of the remaining 

paragraphs, its development in detail the programme of 

discussions to come. The way opened up by this conception 

of the relation of value to reality is, indeed, the path which 

many of the “new idealisms” have followed — those of whom 

I said earlier that they have been rewritten in an almost 

wholly new language It is, therefore, pertinent to ask whether 

such a metaphysical position is necessarily idealistic in the 

epistemological sense — and thus one of the sectarian views in 

philosophy, one determined by an antecedent ontolo^cm 

prejudice. To such a question our answer must be a decided 

negative. The idea that yalue is not an addendum, „UuCp art 

of the nature ~of_'the perceptual, tlm^the^^qr^the his^rica 

object, may, to be sure, be based on tKe t&ory Jhat^reahty 

of any kind arises from_an act of mind, and, sinc e jnmd^ts 

essentially purposive and as such oriented Rewards ^he, good, 

reality, 'as "the creafion of mind, will .necessarily embqdyj^lnc. 

* The line of thought which underlies this position has been so wdl stated 
by Ernest Trocltsch that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of a quotation cre 
In an account of the pilgrim’s progress of his own thmking he gives ^ 
description of his o\\'n \vrcstling with the problem of value and validity Althoug 
pnncipally concerned wth its bearing on the philosophy of religion, his statemen 
of the problem, and the outcome of his own thinking as he presents it, arc so 
universal in their implications, and so nearly a picture of the stages throug 
which thought has generally gone, that they have more than ordinary significance 
For a time, he tells us, tlic merely psychological and phenomenological poin 
ofvacvv concerning value was sulficicntly satisfying, but only for a time Eucken s 
metaphorical psydiology was also for a Ume helpful, but could not long satisfy. 
Tlierc was nothing for it but to sink himself m the anti-psychological theory o 
validity of Riclcrt and Windclband As over against the merely psychologica - 
b.ological point of view this was a means of clarification and rescue. But the 
tcnd'-ncy of nco-Kantianism to make all objcctivato' a product of the subject, 
and the trnmformation of reality into constructs of the subject, he found the 
opposite o^’cvciy natural seme of rcaht).” Here also something must be out o 
order With this the entire mass of ideas was set in motion again The philosophy 
of value and vahdit) must somewhere be a transition to a metaphysics that mu5 
Iv- <ievcloj>^ from it The movement of his thought, as he confesses, is still in 
p'oeas of bccomn'j his present thin! mg. like that of so many who have 

ro'^c th'ou"h tliC processes here depicted, is In the direction of the old fo*®’ 
as reji'csented b> l^eibnie and Hegel, is of secondary interest The sigTuficoj* 
ihsrg is that the p''i!oioph> of value and validity leads bad to metaphysics 
ffji'H TfoeIt«.-h, in d(r GegtrjL'itl w Sclistdarstfllungen, vol. n). 
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But it need not nec^^rdy based o n thi s assumption. ^ 
t hat isliHfessaiY i s to assumejthe^prionty of communication 
t6 any phdosopliyj whether idealist ic or r ealistic, Tor intelligible 
commuhicatibn presupposes THisTclation of value to reah ty. 
AHy-pKIlbsbphy must, howevei, mahe tHiT^sumption. Com- 
munication cannot be explained by science, for it is assumed 
in the very nature and activity of science itself Jt js precisely 
t he chara cteristic of the position here develojied that it is 
a bove r ealism and idealism, in „ the epistemological sense, ^and 
It IS forThis~feason that it has ^en the position of i^ad^onal 
pKn^ophy which itself transcends this modern distinction. 


VIII 

To some leaders of this chapter the technical aspects of 
the preceding discussion of the problems of value will seem too 
extended ; to others they may well seem not extended enough 
To the former I must say that this much, at least, was abso- 
lutely necessary if the further developments of the chapter 
are to be understood To the latter I can but hold out the 
hope that further problems wall be resolved in the chapters 
to come O ne thmg, at least, has, I think, eme^ ed_ beyond 
qu estion fr om this ^tud-y^the oratraE^TofTheT^^problem 
inn^em^lulpsophy L et us now turn to th e^significance of 
that centraljrole. 

This sigm ficanc e_is _b_oth general and^ special T he gene ral 
res ults of tin s change m the philosophical centre of gra\aty^are 
maEmg themselves felt everywhere in a ff’adual change in &e^ 
conceptioi r~ofJ :lie^ature a nd fu nct ion o f philosophy, itself. | 
T H^pecial significance is to be found m the gradual recog- 
nition that tH^juoblem of ^owledge is ,.iteelf essentiall y a 
value pmblem, and witlT the recognition of this fact the 
father reaUzafion that i n a sense “ontology is a roundabout 
w ay "of solving value pr6b knis,’^'TEaU^g3 xeat^V ^fer^ of 
plulo sophy^ are yalue^^systems This special significance we 
have already considered m tHe chapter on logic , the general 
significance wiU be the main theme of the chapters that are 
to follow. 

One after another we shall take up the histone problems 

L 
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of space and time, of origin and destiny and their traditional 
solutions. We shaU examine the systematic structure of tradi- 
tional thought and seek to reinterpret it in terms of this 
central conception. The^remainder of this _c_hapter_ vviU^he 
devoted to a fuller statEnent of the general sigmficance of this 
position and a defence of it against current criticism.^ 

It was a significantj if inadequate, expression of this point 
of view when Lotze, in the concluding chapter of his Meta- 
pfysikj says: “The true ^beginning of Metaphysics^Jies in 
Ethics ” “I admif^^Hie^oes on to sayT “that the expression 
IS not exact • but I still feel j^ertain of being on the i^ightjtrack, 
■when that which^ should be the_^mimi_of That 

^ which is.” Lotze rightly felt that the expression was not exact. 
Such an abandonment or modificatipjn^jiLjLe^exchisiw 
ontological point of view was possible only with J:he recog- 
nition of “logical values’ Land of the yalue charajcter^ of the 
theoretical 

But Lotze was at least certain that he was on the right 
track, and if our interpretation of the inevitable development 
of modem thought is sound. History has been most kind to 
him. Not only is it the path which a large part of the more 
critical philosophy has taken since Lotze’s day; it is also, as 
I believe, gradually showing itself to be the only way out of 
the incoherence of modermsm and the only way back to the 
perennial truths of traditional thought. 

To say— -even in Lotze’s inadequate way — that the beginning 
of mctaphysiw lies in ethics, involves, to be sure^ 
different idea of metaphysics from that which* has^oiqstitqt^^ 
the bogy of so much of modern thought Tj^ imtion^of 
rnctaphysics as an unnatural movement of thought to an 
object bc}ond all experience, implies the notion that the 

* T}>c use of the terms “special” and “general” in this description suggests 
a ''‘rntiir dtstincuon made in Einstein’s thcor>' of rclatmty The analog>' is not 
\%holl, accidental and b> no means as far-fetched as it may seem The similarity 
lies m 1 1 C fict tliat the thcoiy oftaluc and \alidity, first developed in tlic attempt 
to o\c the 'ptcnl problem of knowledge, finds n wider application in the 
-D utio'i of more general ontological or metaphysical questions The change m 
t ic centre of graMt\ of thought uhich makes \alue and sahdity more ultimate 
I ^ari ext' ence, invoKcs profo'ind reinterpretations of the entire “natural meta- 
p it c the human mind." It does not make this traditional mctaphj'Sic invalid^ 

anv tno.c than the theory of relativitx males the Newtonian physics untrue. It 
TCjlitCffrt' U 
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intellect is directed towards pure being abstracted from value, 
\Uieteas the natural "metaphysic of tKe human mind has 
■always been oriented towards jyalue Metaphysics is simply 
the systematic interpretation of experience with all its impli- 
cations The implications of experience are not to be descnbed, 
in any condemnatory sense at least, as beyond expenence, 
althoug^doubtless the result of metaphysical analy;^ _and 
i nterpretati o n is to shoiy^Yhe'^ impossibility of id^tiiying^ ex- 
penence, with data abstracted frorn the transcendent values 
that give them meaning The nnplications of experience itself 
mclude^precisely those absolute values^and 'validities which 
mint Jic^acknowledged if intelligible commumcation of our 
ex perience is to be possible Lotze himself put this" truth m 
memorable words when he said “The apodeictic character of 
expenence itself can_l^e_ asenbed oriIy"toTlie""g^d "(value). 
Ever^iing ~ 3 cp ends upon the fact thap an,oughYis there 
that sets tlie play of thoughts, of ground, cause, purpose, etc., 
in movemenT”'^ Precisely this movement of thought constiEites 
irietaph'^ics Precisely this movement constitutes, as we shall 
see7 the" traditional form of philosophic intelhgibility and of an 
intelhgible world 

The revolutionary character of the hne of thought expressed 
in the last sentences, as, mdeed, in the entire value pomt of 
view in philosophy, must to a degree at least be admitted 
So aLo ajgertain p^ai^xical elernent winch is naturally very 

conceived, phdosophy would, it is said, lose 
all scientific character Philosophy is the work of the theoretical 
intellect or it is nothing ^After-all,-^values , themselves must go 
bac^ to„a_ theoretical foundation Ujdes^hey are to be mere 
subjective.,ppiiuon, moonshine, they propo- 

sitions^ abpi^reahty, the tinth^pf \^iHL.inust,be independent 
of our valuatmns Thus speaks “common sense,” in this case 
througlUtlie" mouth of Wundt, than whom, perhaps, common 
sense has no better spokesman ^ 

* Metaphysik (1841), pp 374 ff In the Logik (1874) also, p 843, we find Lotze 
saying “Wie der Anfang der Metaphysik, so hegt auch dcr der Logik in der 
Ethik, und zwar durch das Mittelgh^ dcr Metaphysik selber ” 

* Wundt’s criticism of philosophy as '‘Guterlehre” m his Einleitimg in die 
Philosophic (1901), pp 37 ff , IS, although one of the earhest, still m many respects 
one of the best Its chief weakness is a failure to grasp the real meaning of the 

onception of the “value character of the theoretical ” 
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Common sense will, perhaps, always find this idea paradoxical, 
and will always strive against such an interpretation of the 
ontological instinct. But common . sense, though jessen:^lly 
sound, is also confused There are other objections, much more 
critical, wluch, however, amount, I think, to the same thing. 
Value, when taken by itself, is, as Creighton has said, “no 
more a complete thought than existence.’’ But when he goes 
on to say that “things when clothed upon with the category of 
value become more significant and in a sense more real,” 
there still survives — ^in a more subtle form, to be sure — the old 
notion of value as a predicate added to being. I cannot escape 
theTeehng that^alljhe obj'ections to the value point of view 
in philosophy, even in their most critical form (and I have 
wcamined many of them), are all really but a survival of the 
old. idea of value as an addendum, and ultiinately as "merely 
psycliical in character. 

The reason for this survival, for this deep-seated reluctance 
to accept the pnmacy of value, arises, in the last analysis, from 
the feeling that to do so is, to use an expressive phrase of 
Cyril Walker, “to overload the value category,” or, in Croce’s 
words, “to base philosophy on something so unsubstantial as 
value.” The feehng is natural in a sense, but it can be decisive 
only for a thinker who is really still immeshed in the sub- 
jcclmsm of the psychological point of view, who has not yet 
grasped the fact that our „ conceptions of and . distinctions 
widim .being.. hav^_significance_ pnly__withm _a wo rld pf 
discourse in ^vhlch values arc already acknowled^ged. One 
cannot overload the value category when it is thus under- 
stood 

The elimination of these prejudices is so important for all 
that follows that I must, even at the nsk of unnecessarily 
labouring my point, consider one other possible criticism of 
our view. Critics of the value philosophers have, in general, 
not sufricicnlly grasped their main thesis— namely, that, while 
it IS pos'ible to “rcducc’||^ truth and existence t o value, th e 
con\crsc reduction is not possible.* It'is on thls^tfiat the whole 
conception rests There is one American philosopher, how- 
ever, who hsa completely grasped the point and has seen 
all its implications. His criticism of this point of Hew is, 
indeed, the most understanding of any yet written, and may 
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well serve as a means of bnnging the whole issue to 
a head ^ 

Professor Sheldon recogmzes the entire possibility of the 
reduction of existence and truth to value, but this reduction 
does not, he holds, foiestall the converse reduction. It is, 
therefore, a choice bet\veen the “ontological” and the “value” 
points of \aew. “The only justification for our preferring either 
reduction lies in its fertility ” On these grounds he himself 
chooses the ontological point of view It will be worth our 
while to exarmne this position with some care It will serve 
to formulate, and perhaps to solve, the last problem with 
which our conception of philosophy is faced 

Granting that a complete 1 eduction of the categories of 
existence and truth to value is possible, “should the value 
attitude then replace the scientific and theoretical one^” Do 
we get a better understanding of the world when we put it 
all into terms of -willed end, frustrated or fulfilled purpose — 
yes, even an impersonal Sollen'^ “Do we get a better under- 
standing of the world when we put it in terms of valued Does 
it help us to see more of the make-up of the universe to regard 
it in value terms rather than m the cold impersonal way of 
tlie rationalists^” Sheldon finds that it does not “It gives a 
correct, though inadequate, formulation of the panorama; so 
does the existential rendenng As far as results go there is no 
ground for asserting the pnmacy of either value or fact ” 

The discussion from which these passages are taken is m 
every way an interestmg one, and one deserving of fuller 
quotation and worthy of consideration in detail I must confine 
myself, however, to two points — namely, his recogmtion of the 
equal possibihty of the two reductions, and, secondly, his 
reasons for the inadequacy of the rendering of the world in 
terms of value The latter is m a sense the crucial point, but 
It is closely bound up -with the first 

v^After all that has preceded we must, of course, deny the 
equal possibihty of both reductions It was, indeed, precisely 
Sheldon’s own attempt to reduce value to being which we 
found to be patently circular in form On the other hand, 
reduction of existence to value is, on Sheldon’s o-wn showmg, 

' I refer to the discussion of Prolcssor W N Sheldon in his recent book The 
Strife of Systems and Productive Duality, chapter vi 
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perfectly possible. In any case, he would have to admit with 
Cyril Walker that “there is much more basis for the sublimation 
of fact into value than for the reverse process of reduction of 
value to fact.” But suppose we were to admit the egual 
possibihty of die ^ two reductions, whicl^ is the more fertile of 
the two? Do we get a better understanding of the world v^en 
\ye~put it in'^terms^gfvalue? 

Eor my own part I_amjure that we do, but all depends 
here on what i t is t o jpidentqnd the world. f f_bv the “make-up 
of^e world” is understoodjhe discovery of somphypothetical 
stuff out of which the world is made, or if to unde i st and that 
make-up is to generate it out of abstract _universals, then 
clearly to view it in terms of value does not help us. But if 
on the oAer hand^ by this make-up is understood its intelligible 
structure the relative sigmficance of its various qualities and 
levels then I am quite sure that we understand it better if 
we conceive it as a system of values and validities In fact, as 
we shall hope to show, system is a value concept and cannot 
be formed otherwise than in terms of values. 

Obviously tliis is a belief that can be substantiated only by 
the developments of the following chapters. Only after we have 
examined much more fully the whole idea of what it is to 
understand the world — what an “intelligible world” is — can 
we finally pass judgment on the value point of view. Only 
after we have seen this point of view at work in its interpre- 
tation of the woild, can we determine its fertility or lack of 
fertility. Wc might, to be sure, make tlie point here that 
fertility is itself ultimately a value concept, and that in making 
fertility the ultimate and only test as between the two reduc- 
tions or interpretations, Sheldon has already admitted the 
pnmacy of tlie value point of vdew But this is after all, 
perhaps, merely another instance of the despised “dialectic,” 
an it \sould not do to make too much of it. One serious 
misun erstanding of the value point of vdew must, however, 
be exposed and answered before wc leave this subject “Should, 
then, wc arc asked, “the value attitude replace the scientific 
and theoretical one?” The very form of the question exposes 

ic misu^crstanding that underlies many criticisms of this 
position There can be no question of substituting one attitude 

or another. The \aluc attitude is lathcr but the complete 
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development of the scientific and theoretical It is the very 
“value character of the theoretical” itself that makes philosophy 
ultimately value theory 

The conception of rnetaply^sics asx^lue theory here developed 
is , I have con ^n ded all aloiig, ^he^ true inwardness of ^tradi- 
^onal philosophy put m a modem form The deeper initiatives 
of speculative thought have always had their roots’^ in that 
orfontation onntell^t toward^ vahie_ which, as we have seen, 
constitutes the pnmal and natural metaphysic of the human 
mind^A~certain tendency to fall aivay from this view, to make 
value secondary and adjectival, has, indeed, always been present 
c\en in the great philosophers But it was not the true inwaid- 
ness of their thinking Every thing-in-their. thought ^depends 
upon, the facLthat an ought 1^ there, an ough^hatse^the_play 
of ^oughts,. of ground, cause, .purpose, etc., in rnoyemjmt As 
we see this movement of thought, tliis natural metaphysic, 
unroll Itself in the succeeding chapters, we shall become aware, 
not only how constantly they thought more truly than they 
spoke, but also how repeatedly in their better moments they 
become conscious of this oncntation For them the world is 
intelligible, and, an intelhgible world „is~al ways’ a world, of 
values. For them our \yhole scheme o^thought is vqlue^harged, 
and this value'-cHaf^d scHerne is .the form pf_ an intelligible 
worldrTdWe’dweldpment of tins general theme the following 
chapters are devoted. 
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THE RETURN TO PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 




CHAPTER V 


THE RETURN TO PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY: THE 
CONDITIONS OF PHILOSOPHIC INTELLIGIBILITY 


“Plus vcntatis incst Nurorum cgrcgiorum dictis quam \fuIgo putatur, etsi quid 
insit pemdcn ncqucat, nisi ca aliunde jam fuermt pcrspecta ” 

Christian Wolff 

“Jede Philosophic ist notivcndig gewesen, und noch ist Leine untergegangen, 
sondem allc sind als Momente cincs Ganzen alfirmativ in der Philosophic 
erhaltcn ” 

Hegel 


I 

Who is there that does not envy the ages of Reason in philo- 
sophy^ Who of us would not at times gladly exchange his 
hard-won intellectuality for tlie greater intelhgence of the 
masters^ All his complacent subtlety and sophistication for 
their larger simplicities^ 

One thinks of Plato Of tlie iiTecoverable joy with which 
he follows the natural light of a reason oriented towards the 
Good, of the almost equal confidence ivith which he follows 
the light of reason in myth and figure when the dialectic 
stumbles One thinks of Anstotle — that great form that rose 
to speak the final word for Greek civihzation — the essential 
inward truth of his “realm of ends” — the simplicity of gemus 
that knew how to find nght words for the relations of mind 
to matter, of life to thought, of God to the world — that gemus 
which makes him still the master of all those who really know. 
One thinks of St Anselm and of St Thomas — of the “onto- 
logical argument,” that masterpiece of magnammous thought 
upon which the cnticism of the minute philosophers has for 
centuries broken itself m vain — of the doctor subtilis^ m whose 
cathohe conception of reason subtlety was always subordinated 
to common sense — that subhmated sensus communis which is 
but the natural metaphysic of the human mmd One thinks 
of Leibmz, of Hegel, of all those who have thought the really 
great thoughts over and over agam One thinks of these men 
and a profound nostalgia assails the soul We would go back, 
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back to the great masters of thought— much as we^ would go 
back to the great masters of music — back to certain irrefutable 
ways of thinking, back to certain intelligible and inevitable 
movements of reason which, like certain motifs of the great 
symphonies, permit themselves to be thought over and over 
again. For there is an “intelligible world’ —there is an essential 
intelligibihty, in art and philosophy alike, innate systems and 
relationships that are eternally right because in some way they 
embody that objectivity and universality which belong to the 
typical spirituahty of the soul 

Once in so often, it appears, the world is brought by the 
multiplicity of man’s thoughts and desires to such an intoler- 
able state of confusion that he loses the power of coherent 
thought and even of intelligible expression. A sense of loss of 
essential intelligibihty, it is surely not too much to say, under- 
lies the unrest of our modernity. There are “tired radicals” in 
philosophy as well as in pohtics, and this weariness is but 
another word for futility. Exuberance of intellectual activity 
but covers fundamental poverty of thought, subtlety and 
brilliancy essential incoherence. I think it was Mrs. Fiske 
who said of a certain actress ; “She has great intelligence, by 
which I do not at all mean intellectuality.” The possibility 
of the divorce of intellect from essential intelligence and 
intelligibihty is, alas ^ ever present in art and knowledge, as 
it is in life. A continual redefimtion of reason and reasonable- 
ness is the price of real intelligence. It is this redefimtion of 
reason, the rediscovery^ as it were, of its true and original 
course, that constitutes, if I mistake not, the one great desidera- 
tum of the modem world. 

Perhaps at no other time have men been so knowing and 
> ct so unaware, so burdened with purposes and so purposeless, 
so disillusioned and so completely the victims of illusion This 
strange contradiction per\’’ades our entire modern culture, our 
science and our philosophy, our literature and our art The 
same tendencies that have driven literature and the arts to 
the nuance and into the blind alleys of impressionism and psy- 
cliologism, ha\'c driven thought and knowledge to rclaUwsm 
and pan-ficuonism to a scepticism which has become decadent 
through its morbid association with an animal conception of 
the mind. It was Ibsen, I believe, who said of his compatriots . 
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“All these men had to fight their way to scepticism, and then 
to fight their scepticism.” The fight against scepticism has 
been a losing battle. The modern sense of futility is a sign that 
^ve Enow that we have not been able to break through 
Modern thought has come to an impasse, and when one 
comes to an impasse there is nothing to do but to go back 
In a sense, of course, we cannot go back. Thought is endlessly 
mediated It is, in fact, precisely this idea of a return to the 
primitive that constitutes one of the illusions of modermsm in 
many of its forms Nietzsche said that he took a step backward 
only that he might make a leap forward. But the leap was not 
successful. He sought to destroy old values, but the new values 
never came Speaking of the return to the primitive in art, 
a critic of the new art cnes: “We cannot go back. To do so 
we must be cither children or frauds ” Nor can we really 
return to the primitive in thought — to any naive realism, to 
any woild of “pure experience,” or to a pre-cntical dogmatism. 
To one who has once tasted cnticism, uncritical thinking is 
nauseous The entire movement back to the naive in thinkmg 
IS as futile as it is tasteless “Scepticism and Faith” is an 
honourable philosophical title, but when one changes it to 
“Scepticism and Animal Faith” we have one of those bizarre 
combinations in which, indeed, decadence dehghts, but one 
which, like so many of the mtellectual dissonances that dehght 
our modern ears, seems significant only because we have lost 
the sense for the deeper harmomes of thought 

In a very real sense, m the sense of such naive reaction, 
we cannot go back. The only cure for sophistication is to be 
“twice subtle ” Not one of the ancient forms of thought in 
which the masters achieved mteUigibihty, a Weltanschauung, 
but can be refuted and surpassed The ontological argument 
of Plato and Anselm, the “principle of development” of 
Aristotle and St Thomas, the whole conception of causahty, 
of the identity of efficient and final causes, upon which the 
Great Tradition rests — every one of these forms of thought has 
been refuted over and over again More than this, and this 
is of even greater sigmficance, we no longer seek to refute 
them ; we explain them and understand them. 

Ah, but that is just the question Do we reaUy understand 
them? These ancient forms of thought, I repeat, are among 
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the best-refuted things in human thought. And yet there is in 
them something that escapes all refutation, something eternal 
as the great works of art. It is for us to think these old forms 
over again, in a new way perhaps. Part of the natural meta- 
physic of the human mind, as they are, it is for us to find out 
wherein their essential and eternal intelligibility lies. In a 
sense we cannot go back; but in a sense we can and must. 
We must recover again the great initiatives of reason which 
we have lost. For with their recovery will inevitably come 
those forms of thinking which are perennial, for the reason 
that they are the only forms in which these deeper initiatives 
can find expression. 


II 

In these introductory paragraphs has been suggested briefly 
the task which shall occupy us in the ensuing chapters. We 
shall attempt to restate some very old things in a new way — to 
put that which is irrefutable in the Great Tradition in terms 
that are intelligible to modern thought All that has preceded 
is, in a sense, but preparatory to this task. Whatever intnnsic 
value these studies may be found to have, their primary object 
is to furnish the background for philosophical reconstruction, 
or better, perhaps, to provide the philosophical idiom in which 
these ancient truths can now alone be adequately expressed. 
We shall achieve our end all the more surely if we restate 
briefly, in a manner more suited to our present purpose, the 
chief conclusions of these studies. 

The setting free of philosophy’s energies is, we have seen, 
one of the clucf demands of all those attempts at reconstruc- 
tion which wc have described as “modernistic.” This demand 
implies, however, that philosophy is somehow bound, suffering, 
perhaps from certain external restraints or internal inhibitions, 
and that because of these philosophy has been shut off from 
its true and natural bent, and compelled to revolve about 
phantom problems This implication is, indeed, present in all 
forms of modernism, and our psycho-analysts of philosophy 
arc more or less m agreement as to the sources of these 
repressions. 
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One of the most popular theories is that of the metaphysical 
“ghosts” which from the days of Plato and Anstotle have 
haunted the souls of the philosophers. “We have,” writes a 
popular exponent of this ghost theory, “an uncomfortable 
and perturbing suspicion that much if not most of our 
philosophy and social science will be brushed aside by future 
generations as so much 1 ationahzmg ” ^ What single sentence 
could conceivably express more completely the repressions 
from which the modern mind is suffering^ This turmng of the 
activities of reason into “rationalizing” m the dyslogistic sense 
of the word, the turning of all the necessary postulates and 
presuppositions of intelligible thought and its commumcation 
into prejudices — the fear of “ammism” that has become almost 
an obsession, the “suppression of anthropomorpluc tendencies” 
which has become httle more than a euphemism for the sup- 
pression of all spiritual imtiative: what but these are the 
sources of that malaise from wluch we are suffering? 

A more responsible exponent of this same theory, John 
Dewey, also finds that “the hands of philosophy are tied ” 
Philosophy will recover itself, he thinks, “only when it ceases 
to be a device for dealing with the problems of philosophers” 
(problems of ultimate reality) “and becomes a method cul- 
tivated by the philosophers for dealing with the problems of 
men ”= In calling philosophy back to the genmne human 
problems the pragmatists have done a real service, only they 
have been smgularly insensitive to the fact that it is precisely 
these problems of the philosophers that alone permanently 
hold the interest of men The real interest, the divme libido 
of philosophy, has, to contmue our figure, mdeed been drained 
off from Its natural movement and forced to consume itself 
in firmtless circular movements about phantom problems But 
the inhibitions have been of our own making Any philosophy that 
narrows the human reason to a mere pittance of its former 
self must by that very fact suppress its fundamental spiritual 
imtiatives, and compel it to consume itself on insoluble 
problems Any philosophy that contracts and degrades the 

> A popular presentation of this ghost theory is found in J Harvey Robinson’s 
The Mtnd in the Making 

» John Dewey, Reconstruclion in PhilosopI^, in which one of the chief contentions 
IS that we must abandon the ghosts of Greek metaphysics 
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intellect to a biological role must, instead of freeing it, end m 
ensla\dng it all the more completely. Enough that it does not 
understand the very spiritual initiatives that it would set free 
Pragmatism is the last philosophy to hope to speak the 
freeing word. Yet the pragmatist’s diagnosis, though faulty, is 
not without its truth, and his cure, though worse than the 
disease, is suggestive. The abandonment of the exclusively 
ontological point of \dew for the point of view of value, which 
he proposes, is in the direction of the freedom from those 
inhibitions which an over-sophisticated mtellectualism has 
fastened on philosophy. When we are freed from the obsession 
that the ultimate object of knowledge is pure being, abstracted 
from value, we are, indeed, freed from many of the repressions 
that this divorce has engendered and from many insoluble 
problems. With this position, properly understood, we have 
already expressed agreement But the shifting of the philo- 
sophical centre of gravity from being to value must be still 
more radical than that conceived by pragmatism, if it is really 
to set philosophy free. It must involve the recognition of the 
deeper truth that the intellect itself is oriented towards value, 
and that the problems of the intellect are value problems. It 
must abandon once for all the idea that intellect thus oriented 
is “rationalization.” It must learn that, in the words of 
Munsterberg, “the connected system of valuations is reason ” 

It is this, and nothing else, that was in the last analysis the 
burden of the preceding chapters. It was with this in view 
lliat we examined the so-called “prejudices of the philosophers,” 
and developed a method of distinguishing between prejudices 
and necessary presuppositions. It was with the same end in 
view tliat examined the concepts of genuine knowledge 
and bona-fide logic, seeking to determine the values presup- 
posed in lo^c itself. Our definition of logic as a value science 
was a specific expression of this view. In a like spirit ■we 
examined the relation of \alue to existence or being, and 
sought to justify, as well as to interpret, the concept of 
metaphysics as \alue theory. It is not, as w^e insisted in the 
preceding chapter, a question of the value attitude replacing 
the scientific and tlieoretical. It is rather the recognition of 
the value character of tlic theoretical itself, wath all that this 
implies 
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Such a \iew, it is clear, does set free the deeper initiatives 
of reason It presences the vitality of the ontological instinct 
by showing that, though this instinct may often have mis- 
understood itself, Its fundamental chaiacter is, nevertheless, 
grounded in the inseparability of reality and value In seeking 
the true a alues of things it finds reality, for value is of the 
very essence or substance of that reahty On the other hand, 
it flees us from all those inliibitions which anse from narrow 
and ex-parte definitions of reahty and truth, and thus sets free 
the deeper imdatives of tlic soul. 

But this IS only tlie beginning of a genuine freedom of 
speculative thought There remains the re-entrance into the 
“intelligible world” of ^vhich the great masters of philosophy 
have always been the free citizens, the reinterpretation of those 
great forms of thought m which intelligible expression and 
communication have been achieved Thus far we have 
attempted merely to show that the “prejudices of the philo- 
sophers,” the spintual initiatives out of which philosophy 
anscs, arc not prejudices but necessary presuppositions That 
the world is a totality in some sense, that it has meamng, 
tliat value and reahty arc ultimately inseparable — these are 
not only assumed in all the great philosophies, but are pre- 
suppositions witliout which all thought becomes incoherent 
and unintelligible But the great forms of philosophical thought 
have gone much farther than this They have developed 
rationalizations of the universe which have become the charac- 
tenstic forms of the great systems of philosophy They have 
developed the great interpretative ideas of substance, cause, 
purpose, etc. — these ideas which modern cnUcism has bamshed 
from speculative thought It is the idea of “value” which, 
as Lotze says, sets these ideas m motion, and it is this idea 
of value which, as we shall hope to show, gives the key to the 
intelhgible world 


III 

Philosophia perennis, the Great Tradition, as we have called 
It, contams the form of an intelhgible world It is this form, 
this essential structure — of which the fundamental Imes remain 

M 
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even when certain parts have fallen — ^that constitutes the 
ultimate goal of our interest and endeavour. But we must 
first realize that back of this form, this structure, lies a con- 
ception or ideal of intelligibility which gives this form its 
meaning and its truth. It is, we have seen, the loss of this 
sense of essential intelligibility that underlies the unrest of 
our modermty. It is of the first importance that we should 
understand that sense for philosophic intelligibility that the 
modem has lost. 

The intelhgible world has been variously conceived — as a 
world of “ideas,” a realm of ends, a world of freedom, a 
kingdom of spirits. Only in a world of this general character, 
it is felt, can a life that is intelligible be lived. Whether thought 
of as a world of umversals or of individuals, as a umty or a 
plurahty, as a system or a hierarchy, however varied in 
detail, it is always, m the first place, set in contrast with 
a world of sense But there is another constant character 
of the intelligible world. From Plato to Kant and Hegel 
it is always as a world of values that it is ultimately 
thought. For tliis very reason there are those who have not 
hesitated to see in it a world of the imagination. Thus 
F. Lange : “Plato would not see, as Kant would not see, that 
the intelligible world is a world of poetry, and that it is pre- 
cisely in that fact that its value and worthiness consists.” 
Plato would not see it and Kant would not see it, of course, for 
the simple reason that such a proposition is itself unintelligible. 
The inseparability of value and reality is the one constant char- 
acter of the intelligible world, and a world in which they were 
divorced ^vould no longer be intelligible. None of the great 
philosophers, it has been said, has ever doubted the spiritual 
character of reality; the difficulty has been to express that 
belief adequately. To be convinced that only a world of ideas, 
of ends, of freedom can be ultimately intelligible is one thing, 
to express that belief intclhgibly is quite another.^hilosophy 
deals ultimately with concepts, not with images and feelings; 
■\Mth propositions, not with intuitions^ An intelligible world 
must accordingly be a coherent world.^ 

The ideal of intelligibility, as it has funeboned in historic 
philosophy, includes, accordingly, two disUnct but closely 
re ated elements. On the one hand, there is the ideal of an 
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intelligible world, an intelligible order, in which a life of 
meaning and sigmficance can be lived. On the other hand, 
there is the ideal of intelhgible concepts, of a form of philosophic 
intelhgibility, in which this world, this order, can be adequately 
apprehended and expressed. 

“The object of ancient science,” says Ldvy-Bruhl, “was to 
imderstand Modem science limits its ambition to Imowing.” 
Nowhere is the sophistication of modem thought so completely 
shown as in tins paradox of science * that it wishes to know, but 
not to understand, it seeks knowledge but not intelhgibihty. 
Whether such expressions are themselves ultimately intelhgible, 
whether the human mind in its integrity can actually abandon 
the ideal of understanding, may wcU be questioned In any case, 
the fact remains that understanding is the goal of philosophy. 
“The need to represent nature as intelhgible,” may, as Ldvy- 
Bruhl continues, have “been abandoned by science,” although 
even in science, as we shall see, the need contmually reasserts 
itself, but, so far as philosophy is concerned, the situation is 
clear. Faced witli tins self-limitation of science, integral human 
thought has but two alternatives It can, on the one hand, keep 
the name of science and with science renounce all under- 
standing, all real intelligibility, or, allowmg science to go her 
own way, it can follow the deeper imtiatives of reason, and 
demand of plulosophy that deeper integration of expenence 
which issues in the understanding and mterpretation of its 
mcamng A long period of doubt and mdeasion has but served 
to make final the choice m which all modem self-cntical 
plulosophy has issued If science renounces mteUigibihty, 
philosophy will make precisely this mtelhgibihty its goal. If 
science proclaims itself wert-freies Denken^ philosophy will in 
turn become the interpretation of meamngs and values ^ 

» The distinctions betiveen description, explanation, and interpretation arc, 
accordingly, distinctions that philosophy has been compelled to mate It is the 
very artificiality of science itself that has forced these distmctions upon her They 
are but part of the modem subticty and sophistication which we cannot escape, but 
which we must surmount if a return to the larger simplicities of traditional thought 
IS to be possible For a simpler way of thinking, desenpbon and explanation them- 
selves were mconceivable without understandmg For a mode of thought that 
finds it possible to divorce explanation and understandmg, thmgs must, m the 
words of Wmdelband, be conceptually described, genetically explamed, and 
axiologically mterpreted “Knowledge,” m the sense of conceptual descrip- 
tion and genetic explanation, may well be possible and yet reahty remam 
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The ideal of philosophical intelligibility differs alike from 
that of common sense and that of science. Science in the main 
says that it does not care to understand Common sense, how- 
ever, says that it already understands, that the world as given 
is mtelhgible. “What,” asks Tolstoy, “can be more intelligible 
than the words, the dog has pain, the calf is gentle, it loves 
me, the bird is glad, the horse is afraid, a good man, a bad 
animaP”^ To this question common sense has but one answer; 
there is nothing more intelligible. And, in a sense, the answer 
IS true The entire world of human social communication, of 
objects and persons — ^including the predicates we apply to 
them — has a certain mtelligibihty Recurring impressions, 
familiarity, habit, do, indeed, breed meaning of a sort, a kind 
of pnmary intelligibility of common sense. To deny completely 
this mtelhgibility, to describe and explain, as science some- 
times docs, in such a way as completely to contradict the 
deliverances of common sense, is doubtless to court ultimate 
unintclhgibility. Yet for science and philosophy alike this 
pnmary intelligibility, as we may, perhaps, call it, leaves much 
to be desired It is just the difference in what they desire that 
is important — the difference between “knowdng” and “under- 
standing ” 

This piimary intelligibility here described is for many the 
wliolc of intelligibility A proposition is intelligible when the 
terms or ivords which make it up can be referred to an 
observability, something observable by the “outer” or “inner” 
sense The proposiUons, “the dog has pain,” “the calfis gentle,” 
aic intelligible because the terms denote objects that are 
recognizable m experience The condition of intelligible 
communication is the mutual acknowledgment of this identity 
of reference But the craving to understand is only partially 
‘^aiisficd by these identities of common sense Beneath this 
world of common sense and its intelligibility are sought a 

fuiidimcntnll) and c^^entnlh unintelligible Absolute ph>-5ics, says Nietzsche, ts 
m’olcrablc Yes, but it js more than tlmt, u js unintelligible If genuine intclhgi- 

iW w jouqhl, the cs'^cntnl function of philosophy must become axiologic»'^ 
intr^rriation, and it is at this point that the distinctive ideal of philosophical 
t*it*-!h:!'ibtiU\ n to be found 

lo ‘t.i| s phtlyophical wort. On Ltff, from \',hich this and other quotations 

V* ti- read, marled, and inuardly digested by an> one ho tv tshes 

no ^ t ir ddTorenre between mtelhgible and unintelligible thought 
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deeper unity, a real simplicity, a genmne continuity, which 
only conceptual analysis can attain This is the ideal of scientific 
intelhgibility ^ 

Umty, simplicity, continuity, do constitute, as Boutroux 
says, a certain hind of intelhgibility, the scienufic ; and for this 
icason many may argue philosophically, as he does, that “it 
IS, theiefore, no chance life of mentahty that is manifested in 
scientific invention , it is the special life of an intelligence, of 
a reason that has a certain standard of intelligibility ” For 
science, then, tlie gross and \asible frame of things is not 
intelligible In place of it is gradually substituted a finer and 
moic invisible frame of an intelligible world Yet this finer and 
more imnsible frame is itself unintelligible “The facts that 
scr\^c tlic purpose of scientific orientation cannot,” m the words 
of Mach, “themselves be undei stood Our intelligence always 
consists in tlic reduction of unusual to usual unmtelhgibihty ” 
“As IS usual in the case of great scientific advances,” writes 
Professoi Russell, the astronomer, of Einstein’s theory of 
lelativit), “it leaves us with a \aew of nature more complex 
and harder to understand than our preceding conceptions, 
but which at the same time introduces greater unity and 
continuity 

Perhaps the limits of understanding arc re? died when we 
1 educe unusual to usual umntelhgibility But the very fact 
that this umnteUigibility is reahzed indicates, at least, that 
another ideal or order of mtelligibihty is acknowledged Be 
that as it may, the recognition of a lugher order than those 
of common sense and of science is a constant character of 
philosophy The need to represent nature as intelligible may 
be renounced by science, but the need of making life, and the 


' Tlic nature of scientific intelligibility (^) here described is well brought out in 
a paper by A S Eddington entitled “The Meaning of Matter and the Laws of 
Nature according to the Theory of Relativity,” in Mind for Apnl 1920 “'U'hilst,” 
he ivrites, “it is a reasonable procedure to explain the complex in terms of the 
simple, this nccessanly involves the paradox of explaming the famihar in terms 
of the unfamiliar Thus the ultimate concepts of physics are of a nature that 
must be left undefined The word aether brings before the mmd the idea of 
a limitless ocean pervadmg space, but durmg the last century all the properties 
that would make the aether akm to any known flmd have been abandoned one 
by one ” “There is,” he contmues, “no parUcular awkwardness m developmg a 
mathematical theory m which the elements are undefined, but it is desirable that 
at some stage of the discussion we should get to know what we arc talkmg about ” 
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world in which our life is lived, intelligible to ourselves is the 
essence of philosophy. 

Philosophy has always acknowledged this ideal ; it has always 
been able to state more or less clearly wherein other notions 
of intelligibility are lacking ; but it has not always been equally 
successful in formulating positively the conditions of intelli- 
gibility as it understands them. Nevertheless, there are three 
fairly constant “notes,” if we may so describe them, which 
can be more or less defimtely characterized. The first of these 
is penetrabiliiy. 

“The world is not intelligible,” says Renouvier, “until it 
is penetrable.” Conceptual unity, simplicity, and continuity do 
constitute intelligibility of a certain sort, but the world remains 
as impenetrable as before. Indeed, the finer and more invisible 
frame of things which science bmlds up often seems to rob 
the world of that imtial and primary intelligibility which it 
appears to have. All those “important and intelligible words,” 
the bird is glad, the animal loves me, become ultimately 
meaningless. They cannot, as Tolstoy says, be defined m space 
and time. On the contrary, the less intelligible a thing is in 
the primary sense, the more exactly can it be defined in 
space and time Who can say that he “understands” the law 
of gra\dtation according to winch the motions of the earth and 
the sun take place? Yet the eclipse of the sun is most exactly 
defined in space and time. “Nothing,” says Ravaisson, “is 
distinctly intelligible to us save as we can picture it in imagina- 
tion ” No relation of cause and effect, for instance, is penetrable, 
according to Renouvier, “unless it can be understood as some- 
thing analogous to our own volitional activity. The concept 
of will alone renders that of force really intelligible. But iviH 
Itself cannot be defined by anything more primitive.” 

It is doubtful whether any ideal of philosophical intclligi" 
bilily can be formulated wdiich does not include this notion 
of penetrability. Penetration into the inner essence of things^ 
by ways other than that of abstract conception, seems to be 
the sine qua non of such understanding. But the ideal of intclH" 
gibility is not cxliaustcd in this notion. According to an almost 
uni%cr^al feeling, an intelligible w'orld is a comprehensible 
world comprehensible in the sense that “the ends of the 
v.orld arc brought together” in some unifying conception or 
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insight “Nothing is intelligible to us,” Croce says, “unless it is 
contemporaneous.” Intelligibility implies a redity fully pre- 
sented to consciousness, an orgamzed whole of experience, 
and this im olves the ideal of an eternal present On this view, 
an->^mg is still umntelhgiblc to us so long as the parts are 
external to each other. We have philosophically intelligible 
concepts only when they express concrete individuahty. This 
synoptic character of genume knowledge is recogmzed as a 
condition of intclligibihty of objects within the world, and if 
tlierc IS any intelhgible world at all our knowledge of it must 
also be of this character 

The world, to be intelligible, must be penetrable It must 
also be comprehensible But it must be something else to be 
really intelligible ; it must be livable This aspect of the philo- 
soplucal ideal of intelligibility is difficult to charactenze, but 
that is largely because it is so deep-lying , it underhes, in fact, 
all tlie others An mtelhgible world is, as we have seen, in 
the last analysis one in winch a life of meamng and sigmficance 
can be hved. In a world ultimately impenetrable, ultimately 
incomprehensible, such a life is, indeed, impossible But what 
makes a penetrable, a comprehensible world ^ Is it not finally 
and solely the fact that it provides the context for an inteUi- 
gible life^ Any life, to be intelhgible, requires to be understood 
through the ideals or values by which that hfe is hved But 
a world, in order to be an intelhgible context for such a life, 
must also be one m which the values, by which the individual 
hfe is hved, have their counterpart in an order of values that 
IS cosnuc This involves also the notion, first clearly presented 
by Kant, that intrinsic values constitute the key to an inteUi- 
gible world, and that the separation of value from existence 
means ultimate unmtelligibihty. 

In these three concepts is expressed the whole ideal of an 
intelligible world What, we mav ask, is common to these 
notions^ They are at one, in the first place, m their dissatis- 
faction with the kmds of intelhgibihty that suffice for both 
common sense and science Things must be practically mam- 
pulatable and conceptually descnbable, but they must also be 
axiologically interpretable In the second place, they are almost 
equally at one m their idea of what this interpretation 
IS Interpretation, understandmg, implies the attainment of 
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intrinsic intelligibility. Whatever the method of its attainment— 
whether by an act of penetrating imagination, of integrating 
thought, or of moral postulation— it is always some ultimate 
essence, some internal meamng, in short, some intrinsic intelli- 
gibility, that is sought It is of the utmost importance to under- 
stand and evaluate this ideal of an intelligible world. On the 
one hand, it is an ideal that has been inseparable from the 
Great Tradition in philosophy On the other hand, it is the 
ideal which, m one way or another, most of modernistic 
philosophy demes For the latter this ideal appears to be but 
a refined and sublimated animism— a reversed psychology, 
a reversed logic, or a reversed ethics — and with such question- 
begging epithets, it is supposed, the last word has been said. 

The intelligibility which all these characterizations have in 
mind I have described as intrinsic.^ I have chosen this term in 
order to contrast it with the intelligibility of common sense 
and science, which to a large extent remains external and 
instrumental Intelligibility in this sense is quite different from 
that of meie familiarity, as also from that of conceptual 
description and explanation Now, this notion of intrinsic 
intelligibility, so constantly present in traditional philosophy, 
is gradually being re-established in present-day thought. The 
idea of intuition and of an intuitive method in knowledge, 
v.'hatcver we may think of the use of so difficult and ambiguous 
a term, is a sign of this reinstatement. That there is no genuine 
knowledge of that wliich is living — still less of that which is 
conscious and personal — which proceeds wholly by the way 
of conceptual analysis, and which does not involve some 
intuitive grasp of totalities, of inner meamng and value, is 
almost a commonplace of the newer movements in the study 
of life and mind The real question at issue is the extension 
of this ideal of intrinsic intelhgibilitv to knowledge as a whole 

It IS a commonplace, then, that in our knowledge of poisons 
ical intelligibility invoI\cs more than the mere familiarity of 
common sense or conceptual description and explanation I 
'•ay that I do not understand a man’s acting like that. This 
docs not mean that the act is one which I have not learned 

* In rk.pin;^' j<lcn nf mlnnsic intclhgibihty I Invc found an article by 
‘'rfhtj l.rp "lemplc, entitled “SymlKthsm as a. Metaphysical Principle,” ttttd 
p iWiii I'-'l in \ftrd for October Ip22, cxtrcmcK suggcstisc 
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practically to identify wth men ; nor that it is not familiar to 
me with that familianty on which I can base my actions. Nor 
does It mean that I am unable to give a psychological 
analysis nor explanation of the act It means that I cannot 
put myself in the man’s place, that I cannot imagine myself 
doing It. In other words, I cannot identify myself with the act; 
I do not acknowledge the purposes, meanmgs, and values 
which the act presupposes 

Such understanding, it is said, involves sympathy, sym- 
pathetic intuition, and this is true enough so far as it goes 
The statement is not so much untrue as inadequate That 
knowledge of other selves is pnmaiily immediate and not a 
matter of inference, seems to me to be one of the most certain 
things in human knowledge, and the arguments for this imme- 
diate knowledge, like so much of philosophy, merely an 
elaboration of the obvious It is the interpretation of that 
knowledge that is important Elsewhere^ I have sought to show 
that knowledge of othei minds is simply the imphcation of 
acknowledgment of mutual values We know that our fellows 
arc real, and have an inner hfe of then own because they 
furnish us with meamngs, our full meamng, our hidden 
realitv When we say that we know our own minds, if we know 
what we mean when we say it, we mean not that we know 
our own psychic states, but what we mean or intend The only 
form of intnnsic mtelhgibility in connection with persons is 
“a will acting for the sake of the good,” or, more generally, 
a will oriented towards values 

The necessity of such intrinsic intelhgibihty, is, I repeat, 
generally recogmzed in connection with the persons m relation 
to whom our hves are lived Moreover, only through such 
understanding of others does our own life become intelligible 
to ourselves Only that which is the centre of meamngs and 
values has such intrinsic intelhgibihty But it is also intelligi- 
bihty of the same sort, I think, that alone satisfies us in 
connection with the “world” itself The only hnkage of facts 

» “The Knowledge of Other Selves and the Problem of Meanmg and Value,” 
Philosophical Review, May 1917 Since the writing of this article this general 
position has been developed on a large scale, notably by Eduard Spranger in his 
famous book, Lebensformen, and made the distmctive method of Geisteswissenschaft- 
hche P^chologie, a point of view charactcnstic of so much of German psychology 
at the present time 
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tliat is really ultimately intelligible is one which is interpretable 
in terms of value. Any explanation, to be really intelHgible, 
must somewhere in the chain of explanation involve the idea 
of purpose Purposive activity, within our own experience, 
with its “hnks of intelhgible connection,” we in a very real 
measure understand, for we actually live through it many times 
a day. It is accordmgly only m so far as the descriptions and 
explanations of common sense and science alike (which are 
essentially instrumental) retain a vital connection with intrinsic 
intelligibility that they themselves are intelhgible. The only 
thing that is self-explanatory is a will oriented towards value. 
Any explanation to be intelhgible — ^yes, even to be communi- 
cable at all — involves the acknowledgment of this orientation. 

It is often said that intelligibility of this sort is not really 
demanded by the mind, and indeed, as we have seen, much 
of modern thought is apparently ready to renounce “under- 
standing” in this sense. That such a limitation of knowledge 
is possible I have already ventured to doubt, and the reasons 
for tliis doubt will become clearer when we come to study 
tlic conditions of mtelligible communication. Here it will be 
sufficient to repeat that even those who renounce such under- 
standing have, by their very act of renunciation, already 
acknowledged what real intelligibility would be. The very 
fact that, as we have seen, the intelligibility of science consists 
only in reducing “unusual to usual unintelligibility” shows 
clcaily enough that for science also genuine understanding of 
the world really implies something else. Such understanding 
may be impossible, but surely the mind demands it. 


IV 

The ideal of philosophical intelligibility here sketched is, of 
course, the driving force of all ilic great classical systems. Every 
such system is a universe of discourse in which it is sought to 
gi\c adequate cxpicssion in terms of “philosophical concepts” 
to the mcanintj of a world common to all. It is for this reason 
that, as has often been suggested, we find a more familiar 
illustration of that insight which constitutes philosophy in the 
understanding of some part of the world tvith which wc arc 
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more familiar, such as the circle of the home, or the hfe of 
a small commumty whose members have known each other 
long and intimately. In such situations, it is pointed out, the 
spint of the whole is comprehended as the common hfe of 
which all the individuals partake. Of such is, indeed, philoso- 
phic intelligibility but the ideal limit The participation in 
a common life winch is the condition of understanding in 
these situations is the acknowledgment of identical values, 
and It is this, as we have seen, which constitutes the very 
essence, as it is tlie first condition, of inteUigible commumca- 
tion. We arc thus brought to the second of our mam conten- 
tions — namclv, that intelligibility is bound up with intelligible 
communication. In otlicr words, the conditions of philosophical 
intelligibility involve the moie ultimate question of the con- 
ditions of mtelligiblc communication Wc are led to ask the 
question whether there are not certain criteria of intelhgible 
philosophical concepts, and ultimately whether there may not 
be some/or/w of philosophical intelhgibility in which alone the 
world can be intelhgibly expressed 

Philosophers have the ^vords “intelhgible” and “intehigi- 
bihty” constantly on their lips, but there are few words more 
ambiguous m their mcamng. Except in the case of those 
thinkers who deny philosophy itself, mtelhgibihty is the goal 
of thought The philosopher seeks a world that is intelligible 
even when, as in the case of Schopenhauer, to be intelhgible 
It must be irrational He seeks to make his thought intelligible 
to the intellect even when he depreciates the intellect itself 
The worst that one philosopher can say of another is that he 
is umntelhgible 

Intelhgibihty, accordingly, whatever else it means, means 
intelhgible commumcation Interpretation is once for all, as 
Royce msists, the mam business of philosophy Even the 
question about the real world itself, the very distinction between 
appearance and reahty, is “simply the question as to what this 
antithesis is and means ” Such interpretation, however, and 
this IS of tlie utmost importance, imphes commumty of mean- 
mgs, acknowledgment of identical meamngs and values 
Intercourse, commumcation, and the meanings ^and values 
they presuppose, are beyond all distinctions m philosophy, even 
the distinction of realism and idealism itself They themselves 
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cannot be “described” and “explained,” for they are pre- 
supposed in all description and explanation. 

The recognition of this principle is the beginning and the end 
of philosophical wisdom, because it is the condition of the 
understanding of philosophical mtelligibility. Every philosopher 
— even the mystic — assumes this minimum of intelligibihty and 
intelligible communication. It is not uncommon, however, for 
scientists to find the propositions of philosophers unintelligible, 
and philosophers readily reciprocate the compliment. Among 
philosophers the lack of a common idiom is notonous. Natural- 
istically minded philosophers find Hegel umntelligible ; and it 
IS no less frequently the case that propositions, which to 
positivism and naturalism seem to have meaning, are for 
critical philosophers little less than nonsense. 

The primary meaning of the term “intelligibihty” is, of 
course, simple enough ; it has to do largely with verbal meamng. 
In tlie sense of using words that are understandable, intelli- 
gibility is meumbent upon all, as is the requirement that a 
man shall think logically, in the narrow sense, even when his 
philosophy is based on a disdain of logic 
Let us consider the idea of verbal intelligibility first It may, 
I llunk, be identified almost completely with familiarity A 
%vord IS intelligible when we can equate it with experience, 
moic particularly with perceptual experience. The simplest 
form of making a term intelligible is pointing to the object 
to which It refers. Thus the propositions, “the calf loves me,” 
“the dog has pain,” arc completely intelligible. I understand 
the word “calf” because I have a familiarity through my senses 
\\ith the objects for which it stands. I understand the word 
“lo\c” because of a like familiarity with the state to wluch it 
refers. \ ct the sligliicst reflection serves to show us that this 
is only the bcginmng of intelligibility. This practical intclli- 
gibilit) is only one of its various forms. The real problem 
comes when wc put concepts or terms togctlier in judgments. 
I say the dog has pam, the calf lo\es me. In these propositions 
I can convey meaning even to a Behaviourist in psychology'* 
He understands the tsords, of course, and does not hesitate to 
use them I hey ha\ c practical intelligibility for him also, 
^ct in the next bicath he will make other propositions 
Nshwh, if they have any meaning at all, rob the first of all 
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intelligibility He will describe the dog, the calf, or even a 
man, as a maclune. He iviU make propositions that implicitly 
deny that the calf loves me and that the dog has pain, for 
he mil deny the existence of consciousness. The propositions 
winch he thus employs hkewisc have verbal intelligibihty 
Wc know ivhat they mean To one who finds the whole of 
intelligibihty in unity, continuity, and simplicity, to one who 
acknowledges these as the sole values, it would be quite 
intelligible to describe tlie calf, the dog, or even man, as a 
machine and to deny the reality of consciousness itself Yet 
even the arguments designed to make consciousness superfluous 
admit, at any rate, that wc know what consciousness is ; and, 
as Laird says, “Anyone who demes this is beyond the pale 
of argument ” Should he not, rather, have said, “outside the 
world of intelhgible discourse”^ 

There arc many propositions that thus have verbal meamng 
but lack all real intelligibihty. If I say that love is lust, mind 
IS matter, to be is merely to be perceived, it is always open 
to you to say. But that is not what I mean by love, by mind, 
and by being. Unless there is mutual agreement, acknowledg- 
ment of mutual meamngs and values, mtelhgible discourse is 
impossible Somewhere vital contact must be made with 
intnnsic mteUigibility, or our judgments, our descriptions, and 
our explanations are really umnteUigible. What, then, is this 
difference between verbal and real intelligibility^ The differ- 
ence IS, I think, sufficiently clear. In all these cases the words 
themselves are, m a sense, understood, but they lack wholly 
the intrinsic intelligibihty of which we have previously spoken 
In a sense these judgments retain the meamngs of the terms 
used, but in a very important sense — m the sense, namely, 
that they retain the values which these meamngs presuppose 
— they do not. The first condition of mtelhgible communication 
is, then, the retention of the accumulated connotation of the 
terms used — and this connotation always implies the acknow- 
ledgment of values To make a really mtelhgible proposition 
about a hvmg bemg imphes, for instance, that we shall, in 
the words of J A. Thompson, “keep the category of the hvmg 
mtact ” So also, if we would make mtelhgible propositions 
about love or mmd, the commumty or God, we must keep 
these categones intact. There are, as we shall hope to show, 
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certain categories which have this intrinsic intelligibility, and 
out of these alone a ‘Torm of philosophical intelligibility” can 
be developed. 

This, then, is the first part of our thesis — namely, that there 
is a genuine, a significant distinction between verbal and real 
intelligibility, just as in an earlier connection we found a valid 
distinction between verbal and real definition.^ There are 
“proper” meanings to terms, and this proper or intrinsic 
meaning depends upon purpose and acknowledgment of values. 

This thesis is, indeed, challenged by that realistic line of 
thought which conceives of value as a mere addendum to 
existence. In order to carry out a logical atomism resort is 
made to a pan-objectivism which makes meanings themselves 
entities or qualities inherent in things. Meaning, it is said, for 
instance, is an ambiguous concept. On one interpretation it 
presupposes value, on another it does not. Meaning is some- 
times synon^Tnous with intention. My meamng is what I 
intend to convey, to communicate, to some other person. Now, 
intentions are, of course, intentions of minds, and these inten- 
tions presuppose values. But, it is held, the “facts” I intend 
to indicate have no necessary relation to the values imphed 
and acknowledged in my intention. There is, then, a second 
meaning of meaning. When I say that such a perceived thing 
means so and so, this merely expresses a certain perceived 
state of the perceived facts, i.e. the way in which such fact 
or aspect of fact indicates something else in the facts. It is 
this second meaning of meaning that contains no implication 
of value 2 Now, I must confess that such statements are to me 
wholly unintelligible. It is extremely difficult for me to under- 
stand how the perceived facts can indicate anything to me 
unless they have reference to some purpose or value, practical 
or scientific, that gives them their indicative character. It is 
even more difficult to sec how I can convey this indication 
to anyone who does not appreciate and acknowledge the 
same purposes and values Meanings and values arc insepar- 
able. To make meaning, in any fashion whatever, part of the 
pcrccitcd object, part of the reality of any object, involves 
making \aluc part of the reality of this object. This is, indeed. 

‘ Chap'cr nr, p 123. . John Laird, A Study in Rfahsm, p. 33 * 
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the thesis I have throughout maintained, that value and reality 
are inseparable, and that to divorce them is the source of all 
plulosophical umntclhgibihty. But this is also to say that 
intelligible commumcation and interpretation is the sine qua 
non of an intelligible world. 

Let It be understood that we are here talking about intelli- 
gibility and umntelhgibility, not truth and untruth There is, 
indeed, a close relation between truth and intelhgibihty. An 
umnteUigible proposition cannot ultimately be true. Probably 
such propositions as we are now considering are also untrue, 
but here we are concerned with their intelhgibihty 

The distinction between imtruth and umntelhgibihty has 
sometimes been expressed m the following way. False pro- 
positions are those that do not correspond to existence, but 
have coherent meanmgs that might so correspond Unmeamng 
propositions are those that not only do not correspond, but 
are positively incompatible with existence and reality Thus, 
for example, it is false to say that human bemgs can live 
without eating; it is meaninglesa to say that ropes can be 
made out of sand or capital out of debts Such propositions, 
as we have seen, have the grammatical form of propositions, 
and as such can be uttered verbally and understood, but they 
are unintelhgible 

Now, that there is a genuine distmction here I am not 
disposed to deny, but I do doubt whether it is adequately 
expressed Apart from the fact that it is made on the assump- 
tion of the correspondence theory of truth, itself an assumption 
of the nature of truth which need not be acknowledged, I 
find a certain difficulty in the defimtion of inteUigibility as 
incompatibihty with existence and reahty In a sense it is true, 
but it IS inadequate for our purpose In the propositions 
quoted, the terms “ropes and sand,’' “capital and debts,” are 
incompatible with each other and with “reahty ” But what 
does this mean^ All these terms have what I have called 
instrumental mteUigibfiity Ropes and capital, sand and debts, 
aU get their meamng through their relations, positive and 
negative, to certain purposes and values which we appreciate 
and acknowledge It is the acknowledgment of these that 
determines the conditions of intelhgibihty of the propositions. 
Real intelhgibihty, as distinguished from merely verbal, may 
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be defined as compatibility with reality, but only if reality is 

conceived as inseparable from value. 

This can be generalized, I think, to include all cases of real 
intelhgibility and unintelligibility, both intrinsic and instru- 
mental To say, for instance, that ‘‘to be is to be jperceived” 
is intrinsically unintelligible, has meaning only if, in makmg 
the distinction between being and non-being, appearance and 
reality, certain evaluations are assumed that are nulhfied by 
calhng being and perception the same thing. The definition 
of unintclHgible propositions as those which are positively 
incompatible with reahty has meamng only if value be con- 
sidered part of the reahty of any object, so that separation of 
reality and value means unintelhgibility. 

The distinction between verbal and real intelligibility is a 
genuine one. So also is the distinction between real intelli- 
gibility and truth, although this latter distinction is only 
relative. But let us develop a little more fully the natuie of 
this real intelligibility and unintelhgibility. With this we shall 
be able to determine more precisely the relation of logic to philo- 
sophy which was stated in general terms in an earlier chapter.^ 

There is, wc found, a certain incompatibility or contradiction 
between the tcims of all umntclligible propositions The nature 
of that contradiction begins, I think, to become clear. It is 
evidently something more than merely “logical” contradiction, 
if logic be taken, as it should be, in the narrow formal sense. 
Logical contradiction does, indeed, make propositions unin- 
telligible, but there may be absence of such contradiction 
and the propositions still be unintelligible. Logicians have an 
expression, conlradictio vi adjecto. The contradiction they have 
in mind here is one in which incompatibihty between subject 
and predicate destroys the meaning by an implicit denial. A 
round square is said to be such a contradiction, and also, it 


has often been held, is a “partial identity” (an identity i^ 
total or It is no identity at all) Such contradiction makes the 
proposititsqn unintelligible. But the absence of this unintclh- 
gibility doiv.<; not ncccssanly make a proposition intelligih^t:* 
There is ar.xptlicr type of unintelhgibility involving a con- 
UadicUo in a^jccto of a different kind This also is an incom- 
paubility kjctwccn subject and predicate which involves an 


* Chapter IW 
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implicit denial, but it is a contradiction which arises from the 
separation of the existence of an object from its meamng and 
value. 

It is of the utmost importance that this point be made clear. 
To say that lust is love contains no contradiction in the first 
sense, unless lust be made equivalent with not-love “To be is 
to be perceived” is not contradictory unless to be perceived 
is made equivalent to non-being. Contradiction or incom- 
patibihty arises only because in our descriptions and explana- 
tions we have made use of predicates that implicitly deny the 
value, and therefore the reality, of the thing descnbed or 
explained. 

We have been trying to distinguish between real and merely 
verbal intelligibility, between the intelligibility that is con- 
ditioned merely by expressibihty in logical form and a form 
of intelligibility not exhausted in fulfilment of logical demands 
The question of real intelligibihty, we now see, hes not merely 
in the terms, but anses only in the bnnging of the terms 
together in a judgment. Deeper than any judgment, in the 
sense of merely bringing terms together in relations, is a 
reflexive act in wliich the judgment itself is claimed to be 
meamngful, and ultimately true or false This claim, however, 
since Its very existence as a claim depends upon the recogmtion 
of its meaning, involves the acknowledgment of the values 
which the meamng presupposes Merely verbal mtelhgibihty 
has to do with terms — ^with their famihanty, their reference 
to particulars. Real mtelhgibility has to do with the expression 
of meamng in the judgment. 

All this constitutes but a fuller development of our general 
position as to the relation of logic to language developed m 
an earher chapter. The two functions of language there dis- 
cussed, that of naming (vocabulary) and that of judgment 
(mvolving syntax), are both subordinate to a still more 
ultimate function, that of commumcation or expression ^ To 
call an object something which imphcitly negates the meaning 
which it has when we pass a judgment upon it is to make 
mtelhgible commumcation impossible To pass a judgment 

* These three functioDS of language are studied by A Marty in Untersuchimgen 
zur Gnmdlegung der allgmnrun GrearmaUk und Sprachphilosophte, in which valuable 
beginnmgs of a philosophy of language arc to be found 

N 
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on a thing that similarly implicitly denies the reality of the 
object upon which the judgment is passed, leads to a similar 
result. For both naming and judging are but parts of a more 
fundamental function of expression of meaning. The technique 
of intelligibihty as embodied in logic (the condition, for 
instance, of absence of contradiction in the narrow sense) is, 
therefore, only one of the conditions of intelligible commum- 
cation. There are other compulsions which anse out of the 
fundamental nature of communication, and it is these that we 
have been attempting to describe. Logic is die Moral des 
Denkens, but this morahty of logic is but part of a much larger 
morality of communication. An intelligible world is a world 
of intelligible discourse or it is nothing. 

We shall, perhaps, be allowed to call this the “higher” 
intelhgibility, to distinguish it from the merely verbal and 
formal, or logical. In any case, such an ideal of intelligibility 
has been assumed, either implicitly or explicitly, by all the 
major philosophers, and insistence upon it has been a constant 
mark of the Great Tradition. It underlies the continuous use 
of the dialectic in one form or another, the essential principle 
of which is that an intelligible world is inseparable from a 
world of intelligible discourse. 

Thus the fundamental character of the principle of self- 
refutation, by means of which philosophers have always sought 
to cstabhsh some constant meanings and values, is the acknow- 
ledgment of the existence of meanings and values which may 
form a common basis for intelligible communication. As 
used by them, this principle has never meant that a prO" 
position refutes itself. The self-refutation applies to the 
cnunciator of the proposition if by that proposition he intends 
to convey an mtclhgiblc meaning. It has been argued— and 
rightl) — that the dctcrminist, in denying all choice, makes it 
impossible to choose what is called truth instead of what is 
called error, and that the meaning of the distinction between 
truth and error itself vanishes. The utilitarian, when he so 
distends the meaning of the word “selfishness” as to say that a 
man is self-indulgent t\hcn he wants to be burned at the stake, 
15 really talking nonsense. He may, indeed, give us an illogical 
kick, as Chesterton says, by using a bad word for what i5 
better expressed in better words, but if wc took him scriouslyj 
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as fortunately we do not, all intelligible communication of 
moral meanings would cease 

In this connection I cannot forbear to refer to what seems 
to me one of the most flagrant violations of this principle of 
the higher intelligibility— namely, that which is to be found 
in some of the modernistic conceptions of God The idea of 
“God in the making,” more particularly of the “emergence 
of Deity,” seems to me to be a perfect illustration of the 
“futunstic” types of construction to which I referred in the 
first chapter, and which seem to follow inevitably from the 
premises of modernism Here I wish merely to point out that 
such a notion is really not an mtelligible conception. Verbally 
understandable it doubtless is when we are told that Deity is 
the next higher level after irund. But it is really not mtelhgible , 
for if Deity is not yet here we have the contradiction of 
trying to express in tiiat ancient term the meanings and values 
(rehgious) which it connotes, and at the same time denying 
the assumption of existence or reahty on which those values 
depend. If, on the other hand. Deity is the next higher level 
after mind, the next higher level after Deity will not be Deity, 
and we have again applied the concept to something which 
denies the very meanings and values which the term connotes 
This use of “weasel words,” so characteristic of much of 
modermst thought, is but one significant phase of that general 
violation of the higher morahty of thinking which is its constant 
feature. 


V 

It is necessary to cast but a glance over the history of 
philosophy to assure ourselves that the great philosophers have 
always insisted upon this “higher inteUigibihty ” A second 
glance suflBces to mdicate that, for this very reason, disputes 
m philosophy have revolved mainly about the nature of philo- 
sophical concepts or categories The ideal of philosophical 
inteUigibihty mcludes, as we have seen, two aspects. The first 
of these is penetration into, or comprehension of, the meamng 
of the world The second is the adequate mterpretation and 
communication of that meamng. Of these two aspects the 
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latter is, if not the primary, at least the ultimately determina- 
tive. “The first and last condition of truly philosophical con- 
cepts is,” as Croce says, “expressiveness. Lacking this, they in 
a sense lack all.” 

Philosophies are known by the categories they keep. All of 
us find ourselves compelled to talk — ^yes, to express our inmost 
meanings — in terms that cannot be made clear and distinct 
in the sense of analytical logic. Abstract definitions, spatial 
diagrams, etc., may be made thus clear and distinct, but who 
would say that such concepts as life, spirit, self, society, God, 
etc , can be reduced to transparent simples? Yet who would 
deny that the retention of these very terms, with all their 
accumulated intension, is precisely the first condition of intelli- 
gible communication between man and man? These are 
expressive concepts, and, in so far as intelligible communication 
and interpretation are considered part of the task of philosophy, 
philosophy must retain these concepts. An important dividing 
line betiveen traditional philosophy and much of modernist 
thought is, accordingly, the retention or exclusion from philo- 
sophical discourse of such expressive concepts. 

Philosophical intelligibility, we shall maintain, requires the 
retention of these concepts, and the grounds for this contention 
constitute the substance of this part of our study. We shall, 
however, understand better the development of our theme jf 
wc make a preliminary distinction between two types of 
philosophical concepts, the retention of both of which, how- 
ever, is neccssai*)^ for intelligibility. The first class is that from 
hich the examples of the preceding paragraph are taken, and 
\shich may be described in the terms of one philosophy as 
“concrete univcrsals ” Life, the organism, personality, self-' 
such terms as these arc, indeed, univcrsals. Interpretation, no 
less than description and explanation, is possible only through 
univcrsals That wliich distinguishes these univcrsals is their 
cxprcssi\ cncss, their retention of the accumulated connotation 
of concrete experience. Another class of philosophical concepts 
ic, however, equally important for intelligible communication 
Substance, cause, purpose — these, too, arc univcrsals. Without 
tlicm \sc cannot describe, explain, or interpret the world, ^et, 
in <0 far as by use of llicsc deeper-lying categories wc appeal j 

to achiev c an intelligible world, it is only in so far as the) | 
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too retain the accumulated intension of experience and resist 
analysis into logical simples. Both of these classes of concepts 
have intnnsic intelhgibility. They are concepts m terms of 
which alone all others are to be understood The second class 
of concepts must also be retained in all their ongmal and 
hving significance if intelligible commumcation and mterpre- 
tation are to be possible. In the following chapter we shall, 
indeed, attempt to show that they are integral parts of a 
necessary “form of philosophical intelligibility” as such For 
the present we shall confine our study to philosophical concepts 
of tlie first type 

The extrusion of these “concrete umversals,” these expressive 
concepts from science, is, as we should expect, a natural con- 
sequence of the limited ideal of intelligibihty that science has 
constructed for itself It is also, we are not surprised to find, 
the professed programme of all that part of modernist philo- 
sophy that accepts this ideal, and models itself more or less 
on the pattern of what it calls science In the case of philo- 
sophies of this type, however, reasons are given for their 
extrusion which involve considerations of a more fundamental 
kind The very use of these expressive concepts involves for 
this way of thinkmg a fundamental fallacy which has been 
called, not inaptly, the fallacy of pseudo-simplicity In general, 
it IS, of course, argued that this very ideal of intnnsic inteUi- 
gibihty is but the survival of primitive ammism, cleverly and 
elaborately disguised in an epistemological form On this 
general position further words are, perhaps, unnecessary Let 
us examine it in the more techmeal form in which this position 
has found its clearest expression ^ 

The term “pseudo-simples” is apphed to all those terms, 
concepts, umversals, by means of which philosophy seeks to 
retam, commumcate, and mterpret the meamng of our more 
“integral” expenence. On the assumption that the essence of 
knowledge is analysis, that, m Herbart’s words, “the leading 
prmciple of all metaphysics and logic is that reahty is simple,” 
it IS proposed to rule out as pseudo-simples all those concepts 


» This fallacy, and others connected with it, arc conceived by the modernist 
to be the source of the prejudices of traditional philosophy We have already 
considered it m connection with the relation of logic to language We shall later 
consider it m its relation to alhed fallaaes (m Chapter VIII) 
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and categories that lack the clearness and distinctness of logical 
simples. The problem raised by such a proposal is, to be sure, 
in principle the same as that which appeared in connection 
wth our discussion of the relation of logic to language, and 
must in principle be solved in the same way Of the two 
functions of language there considered — of naming, or vocabu- 
lary, and of syntax — that of vocabulary here involved is the 
more primary. The expressive concepts here under consideration 
are, indeed, names which we give to integral experiences. Just 
as when we use the particular name “Socrates” we suppose that 
there is a more or less persistent being to which the name 
applies, so here, when we use the universal described as con- 
crete, we assume that they express a more or less persistent 
meaning which we must retain if the real nature of the reality 
to which they are apphed is to be expressed. Thus the charge 
tliat the “fallacy of pseudo-simplicity consists in confusing the 
simplicity before analysis with the simplicity after analysis” 
is wholly untrue. There is no confusion here; the difference 
is well enough understood. It is rather a dehberate and 
conscious retention of these unanalysed simples, because tliose 
who retain them insist that for intelligible communication 
they are simple whatever they may be for the more specialized, 
and in a very real sense arbitrary, purposes of science. They 
insist that if we do not retain them in their integnty, the 
propositions in which these terms are used, although verbally 
understandable, will lack real intelligibility. In terms with 
which we are now familiar they w^l contain that inner 
incompatibility, that form of coniradictio in adjecto, which con- 
sists in separating the reality of an object from its meaning 
and value 

None of these concepts — sucli as life, personality, etc. is 
simple in the sense of the radical analyst. None of them but is 
capable of being analysed into elements of which no vesdge 
of their original meaning is retained. In what sense, then, arc 
they simple^ In the sense, I think, that they arc value conceplSj 
or. at least, have a value connotation that cannot be eliminated 
without the loss of their essential meaning, and, ultimatcly» oi 
the intelligibility of all discourse in which the terms arc used. 
By calling them value concepts I mean two things — in a 
sense different but ultimately closely related. They arc value 
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concepts, in the first place, because, to express any meaning, 
they presuppose certain values which must be appreciated and 
acknowledged Whoever uses them assumes, in their very use, 
a world of discourse in which identical meanings and values 
are acknoivledged as the condition of the very subsistence of 
that world They are value concepts in the second place, 
because, as we shall see, the objects which they represent or 
express have meaning and value as part of their very nature 
or reality. 

Let us examine briefly the concept of life — that concept upon 
the significance of which so much depends in any attempt to 
conceive an intelligible world Even in the hmited biological 
sense of the term it is really simple, and the condition of its 
retaining meaning is the acknowledgment of certam values 
“The word life,” says Tolstoy, “is intelligible to aU, not because 
it is very accurately defined by other words and concepts, but 
because, on the contrary, this word sigmfies a fundamental 
concept (category) which alone makes many other concepts 
and ideas understandable And so, if we wish to do this, we 
must above all accept it in its central indubitable meaning ” 
This is particularly true of “life” m its human sense But even 
in its hmited biological meaning life includes, at least, the con- 
cepts of growth, generation, survival, development These terms 
have sigmficance, however, only with reference to a totality, 
an organism, which the survival or growth concerns Except as 
conceived as a centre of values, values reahzed in the process 
of growth and survival, the hvmg organism has no meamng, 
and “life,” as applied to it, is umntelhgible Try to apply the 
concept of life to something not conceived as a centre of values 
We do, indeed, speak figuratively of the “life” of a machme, 
but even here it is only by thinking of it as an instrument 
for the reahzation of human values that the term has any 
meaning 

What IS true of hfe in the narrow biological sense is a fortiori 
true when the concept is extended to cover psychical and 
“spiritual” activities Indeed, as Tolstoy contmues m the 
paragraph quoted, “I cannot present hfe to myself otherwise 
than as a stnvmg firom bad to good ” This is its “central and 
mdubi table meamng,” the apphcation and acknowledgment 
of which alone make other concepts and ideas associated with 
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it intelligible. But this is, of course, as he says, precisely what 
has been overlooked in many of the descriptions and explana- 
tions of hfe. The “centre of life is completely transposed ” ; it 
is reduced to non-value terms, with the result that we have 
an ultimate “nonsense.” What has been said of the concept 
of life itself applies equally to such concepts as those of per- 
sonality and State, winch are terms representing forms of life 
m this sense. All are centres of values, and when otherwise 
conceived are unintelhgible. 

Life, and such other integral concepts as personality and 
State, are simple because they are “value concepts.” They are 
value concepts, in the first place because the use of them in 
intelligible discourse involves the acknowledgment, on the part 
of those who use them, of certain values, without which they 
are meaningless. But there is a second sense in which these 
so-called pseudo-simples are genuine simples The objects which 
they “represent” have meaning and value as part of their very 
reality. 

To show this in the sphere of the human and historical 
sciences has now become a work of supererogation. That an 
clement of selection or “value reference” is the very material 
of these sciences itself is now a commonplace. We may, indeed, 
compare two styles of art or two forms of the State wholly 
impersonally and quite in the spirit of the most rigorous science 
— as impersonally as we may compare two minerals or tw'O 
types of vertebrates. But who is any longer naive enough to 
think that he can form the concept of s/^^le itself without 
reference to aesthetic values, or concepts of the Stale without 
reference to moral and social values? These values are woven 
into the vety^ texture of the material itself. 

But is this truth any less certain in the non-human and non- 
historical sciences? We may compare the growth and develop- 
ment of fv\o orgamsms or two species in a wholly impersonal 
\s ay, but who again is naive enough to think that we can form 
these concepts of growth, survival, etc., without reference to 
a centre of values? Value is already an clement in the “material 
with which the science deals. Wc can no more have the concept 
of organism without this value reference than wc can hav'C 
a body without the category of substance or a happening 
without the catcgoiy* of causality. For my own part I think 
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the same holds also of the inanimate world, in so far at least 
as anything hke real time and “direction” is included in our 
picture The concept of “degradation of energy,” I agree with 
Oswald Spengler, makes of physics a science in which the 
material can no longer be called ivert-frei. The concept may, 
indeed, be figurative, but it cannot be constructed, much less 
retain any intelligible meaning, without reference to distinctions 
which imply values. Be that as it may (and this last point is 
scarcely necessary for our general position), the fact remains 
that the concepts with which we are dealing are value concepts, 
and for that reason are simple 

All of which must serve to make it clear, I think, that the 
term “pseudo-simples” as applied to these concepts is a question- 
begging epithet of the most unpardonable kind, and rests upon 
an assumption as to the nature of genuine knowledge which 
is wholly gratuitous. The advocates of radical analysis, it 
should be said, do not aU cany their empincal atomism to its 
logically complete conclusion Dr G. E. Moore modifies it in 
a way especially interesting in the context of this present 
discussion He asserts that, although wholes are not to be 
regarded as orgamc umties from the pomt of view of existence, 
they may well be so regarded from the point of view of value 
In other words, he says that the whole is not orgamc m the 
sense that the part imphes the whole and reflects its nature, 
yet it is orgamc m the sense that the value of the whole is 
greater than the value of the sum of the parts Only from the 
pomt of view of existence, not from that of value, can the 
whole be accounted for by an analysis of the parts Here, then, 

IS the crux of the whole problem If reahty, existence, can 
be divorced from value without contradiction, then that form 
of analysis which neglects this element can give us genuine 
knowledge of reahty If, on the other hand, the divorce of the 
reahty of a thmg from its value leads ultimately to umntelh- 
gible propositions about the thing, then genume knowledge 
is possible only m terms of those concepts which retam the 
meaning and value of wholes “To attempt to understand the 
simpler entities in terms of their complex aggregates,” says one 
representative of radical analysis, “is the vice of latter-day 
philosophy, by which I mean ideahsm ” But to assume that 
these wholes are merely aggregates is to assume the whole 
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point at issue. It is an assumption, moreover, which, as we 
have seen, ultimately makes intelligible communication and 
interpretation impossible. Whatever else logic is, it must be, 
at least, the etiquette of intelligible thought, die Moral des 
Denkens. This, many of the representatives of the New Logic 
seem whoUy to have forgotten.^ 


VI 

This discussion of philosophical concepts leads us to the 
question of a philosophical language as such, of the Language 
of Metaphysics as it is employed in the Great Tradition in 
philosophy Into this question we shall go more fully in the 
next chapter. We shall attempt to show that there is such a 
language, a metaphysical idiom as it were, which alone makes 
intelligible communication possible — an idiom, moreover, which 
embodies or corresponds to a necessary “form of philosophical 
intelligibility.” Our general thesis throughout this and the 
follmving chapter is, indeed, that this tradition alone speaks 
an intelligible metaphysical language, and alone communicates 
philosophic truth Up to this point, however, we have been 
chiefly interested in discovering the sources of the unintelli- 
gibility of so much of the language of modernism, and of the 
dccp-scatcd incoherence of which that unintelligibility is the 
expression In other words, we have been interested in the 
nature and conditions of philosophical intelligibility as such. 

In dc\ eloping this theme we have connected the standpoint 
of modernism with a certain conception of science which more 
or less definitely renounces the ideal of an intelhgiblc world— 
and with it the notion of intelligibility — as they hav'c been 
understood by historic philosophy. I have no intention, of 
course, of suggesting tliat all scientists take this point of \dcw. 
Ev cn^ in science there arc those who still wish to understand, 
and in so far as they do, they recognize, consciously or un- 
consciously, the conditions of intelligibility upon which wc 
have been insisting. Of tlicsc an enlightening instance is that 
ofj A. Thomson, ^vho, in his System of Animate Nature y takes 
as ilic cardinal principle of an intelligible interpretation of 

’ S« Chapter HI, pp. ii6 fi* 
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living nature the acknowledgment of the living orgamsm as 
a centre of meamngs and values, and the retention of the 
category of the “Hving” intact. From this point of view he 
criticizes equally, for instance, mechanism and vitahsm as 
attempts “to explam everything in terms of something else, 
which in essence amounts to the demal of the orgamc beings 
which we actually see and deal with ” This is obviously in 
principle but a recognition of the thesis that the organic umty 
which wholes have from the point of view of value must be 
retained in any inteUigible interpretation of existences. It is, 
however, also an acknowledgment in principle of the point of 
Hew from which “idealistic” philosophy in its various forms 
exercises its critique upon science 

Even more in the sciences of the spirit — the Geisteswissen- 
schqften — is the number of those who wish to understand increas- 
ing, Of the sciences of psychology, sociology, and history, it is 
scarcely too much to say that they are aU more or less face 
to face with a methodological ensis Sooner or later all will 
have to face the question whether they shall keep intact the 
special categories that belong to these fields of reahty, or 
abandon them for the categones that belong exclusively to the 
physical sciences The fundamental motive of that entire recent 
development of psychology in Germany — of which Eduard 
Spranger’s Lebensformen is so bnUiant an illustration — ^is pre- 
cisely the demand that we shall understand, shall make intelh- 
gible and interpret, the fundamental forms of the human spint 
Nor is it surprising that such understanding should mdude 
precisely the penetrative and synoptic notes of intelhgibihty 
that we have desenbed, and that understandmg of these hfe 
forms should be conceived as possible only through the “values” 
which constitute the determinants of these integral forms In 
any case, the number is increasmg of those who reahze that 
to abandon these value categones means to accept the principle 
of the renunciation of all real understandmg. 

But such a desire for intelhgibihty can, of course, seem only 
a weakness to those whose chief claim to distinction is that 
they have the strength to renounce it Yet to anyone not 
blinded by the prejudices of the moment it must be clear that 
there are certain elements of comedy m the present situation 
Surely it must be clear to most of us that there are limits to 
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the amusing game of calling things other than they are. These 
limits have certainly been reached — and, indeed, long since 
passed — in some of the more extreme interpretations of the 
theory of Beha\dourism in psychology. One cannot go on long 
den>dng the existence of the very things he is talking about 
without risking the laughter of men and gods alike. Still less 
can one reduce all language, even all science itself^ to mere 
biological forms of beha\dour (at the same time claiming the 
truth of one s own theory), and still expect to be taken seriously. 

This latest chapter in the story of the human mind is a 
chapter in logic, but also, if logic is die Moral des Denkens, one 
in the Wgher morality. The desire to understand — to interpret 
things in terms of that which is intrinsically intelligible — ^has, 
indeed, begotten many and gross anthropomorphisms at times. 
But the rnost coimcal lapses — even the crudest of pan-psychisms 
—are philosophically harmless in comparison with the errors 
of reduction and over-simplification. The latter cease to be 
mere y comic ; they form rather a dismal chapter in the tragi- 
^medy of the human mind. “These monomaniacs,’' says 
^ icstcrton m his brutal fashion, “are logical as the insane man 
IS ogical We need not allow ourselves pleasantries of this 
sort, so ill-befitting the philosopher. It is quite sufficient for 
llic philosopher that he finds them outside the field of intelligible 


It IS the violation of these conditions of intelHgibility that, 
as wc suggwtcd at the beginning of this chapter, underlies 
le into crablc state of confusion and incoherence to which 
the modern mind lias come. Arc we ever to work our way 

Forces surely are at work, and 
gathering ivith significant power, that arc demanding an entire 

oration of the premises of our most recent thinking. 

thnen Professor Whitehead, believe that 

'ifTT orccs arc rising in science itself, and tliat science \vill 
. gam demand intelligibility. Pcrliaps they arc right. Of one 
TU'nr#^ mi,c\cr, we may be certain. Even now we are fully 

much larger and better than the 
^ express us. Even now, as wc read the 

‘ of philo‘=:ophic thought, wc feel not only that 

^ more at home; wc feci also that wc knotv cur- 
ie ter, and our world more truly, than as they appear 
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to us through the eyes of the modems. We know ourselves 
better for the “living reason” with which they envelop us 
than by merely looking into the polished logical mirrors that 
do but reveal the meaningless detail of existence We know 
the world more truly for that it is, at least, an intelligible world 
— not merely a chaos of lucidities or a meaningless passage 
“out of nothing mto nowhere.” 

This growing reahzation, this moie profound conviction, 
cannot much longer be stifled Nor can a return to the genuine 
spint of philosophy be much longer delayed 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FORM OF PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGIBILITY^ 


How unfailingly the most diverse philosophers always fill in agam a defimte 
fundamental scheme . Somethmg withm them leads them, somethmg impels 
them in a defimte order, the one after the other — to wit, the innate methodology 
and relationship of their ideas 

Nietzsche 

An irresistible attraction contmuaUy brings the intellect back to its natural 
movement, and brings the metaphysics of the modems contmually to the con- 
clusions of the Greeks. 

Bergson 


An intelligible world, a mundiis inielligibilis, we have said, is 
the world in which the masters of human thought have lived 
and moved and had their being. Their “grandiose and primitive 
schemes” may not, indeed, meet the more complicated prob- 
lems of modern times, but there remains something in them 
that IS irrefutable, somethmg to which the mind returns again 
and again, as it returns to the simplicity and lucidity of the 
greatest works of art. 

We may now see, I think, wherein the essential intelligibility 
of traditional philosophy is to be found. The insights of the 
great thinkers remain perennially significant for us because in 
general they fulfil the conditions of philosophical intelligibility. 
Consciously or unconsciously, they acknowledge those postu- 
lates and presuppositions, that Moral des Denkens, without which 
intelligible communication and interpretation are impossible, 
hlorc particularly, in all their descriptions, explanations, and 
interpretations they retain the meaning and value of things. 
The one tiling that tliey all understand is the difference between 
explaining things and explaining them away. 

This much is ob\ ious to anyone who has lived himself into 
ihojc "ways of thought that we call classical. The further ques- 
tion naturally arises whether this philosophical intelligibility 
dot? not iiivoKc something more, whether retention of the 
mtanin;; and \ allies of terms, the keeping of the fundamental 

1 a'n i fi-b'ctl fn- thh ncp-es^ion, as indeed for much of the ijnptthc to 
(i-t -ubject, to th*- \ 3 luabtc piper b) ProfcfJor J E- Creighton, under 
"aTn- t ant publahed in the Pltlcjcf’Kual Rev rtt for May I9^3 
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categones of interpretationj does not imply also some specific, 
struciural form — ^whether, in short, there is not some natural 
metaphysic of the human mind which generates a form of 
thought innate in intelligibility as such? Whether, finally, 
violation of this form does not result in essential unintelli- 
gibility^ 

To this question our answer must be, I think, in the affirma- 
tive All world views that are intelligible have a specific form 
wluch IS a pnon m the sense that it develops necessarily out of 
tlie attempt to interpiet and express adequately in the form 
of reflection the meaning and experiences of hfe The form 
of an mtelligible world is determined direetly by the conditions 
of mtelligible commumcation and interpretation. The mere 
fact of the existence of such a form, of a philosophia perennis^ 
which, despite the controversies of the sects, remains relatively 
constant, is, I think, one of tlie most certain facts of human 
thought. It IS our task now to develop that form and to show 
Its vahdity 


I 

There is, as Bergson has made clear to us, “a natural 
metaphysic of the human imnd,” a form of reflection in which 
alone the world seems to us to be made intelligible To him, 
at least, it seems clear that it is a form to which everyone will 
come if he follows the intellect to its natural conclusion His 
greatest service to philosophy, perhaps, as I have indicated 
elsewhere, I is the cogency wath which he has made the alter- 
native clear — ^between following out that natural metaphysic 
of the intellect, or turmng our backs upon it and renounemg 
intelhgibihty for mtuition Let us look, first, at this natural 
form 

The staitmg-pomt of this natural metaphysic is the nddle 
of life, tlie burden of this umntelligible world, the problem 
alike of the highest poetry and the deepest philosophy The 
similarities betw^een philosophy and medhative poetry, so 
interestingly worked out by Dilthey, arise from their common 
starting-point and the form which it necessanly generates 
* “Ongin and Value,” PMosopheal Remew, September 1923 
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In both, the apprehension of objects in the life process, of the 
gross and visible frame of things, forms the basis for reactions 
upon these objects, for distinctions between appearance and 
reahty, the changing and the permanent, and ultimately 
between the true and false, the worthy and the worthless in 
the world in which our hfe is lived. In place of the gross and 
visible frame each seeks a finer and more invisible. Both seek 
an intelligible world, although in different ways. But when, 
as in tlie case of the philosopher, a complete solution of the 
riddle is sought, reflection predominates over emotion, ex 
prcssion is taken up into system, and the natural metaphysic 
assumes a logical structure and form. 

This natural metaphysic is, I repeat, present alike in the 
highest poetry and the deepest philosophy. Their common 
problem dictates a common form. It finds significant expression, 
for example, in Matthew Arnold’s lyric. The Buried Life : 

But often m the world’s most crowded streets, 

But often m the dm of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buned hfe. 

Thus the “metaphysical instinct”; then sometimes, “but this 
is rare,” 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow. . . . 

An air of coolness plays upon his face 
And an unwonted calm pervades his breast 
And then he thinks he knows 
Tlic hills whence his life rose 
And the sea where it goes 

Pcrliaps he only thinks he knows, but unless he knows, his 
life and the world in which that life appears remain wholly 
unintelligible 

The essential form of metaphysical knowledge appears in 
thc>sc last lines; origin and desdny have always been ncccssar)’ 
parts of the form of philosophic intelligibility. All questions of 
life revolve around the problems of generation, dcv^clopmcnt, 
and death, of beginning and end. Life is unintelligible unless 
expressed in these concepts and the form of reflection they 
generate Without them, without this life form, the meaning of 
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life is unrealizable and incommunicable We cannot think of 
life except as a centre of values, except as a movement towards 
the good No inteUigibihty without finahty. But it is equally 
true that we cannot think finality without ongin Origm and 
destiny are the same thmg seen from two different points of 
view. The essence and meamng of a thing mvolve both To 
penetrate to, or compiehend the meamng of, life is impossible 
witliout these concepts. Intrinsic mtelhgibihty involves this 
form. 

But this is only the beginmng of the natural metaphysic of 
the human mind To bring the ends of the life process together 
IS the condition of its mtelhgibihty But the life process is part 
of a larger context, and to make life itself inteUigible the form 
of reflection must be extended to the cosmos as a whole No 
inteUigible theory of our own existence is possible that divorces 
It from this larger context; that divorces our duration from 
the context of eternity, our place in the cosmos from its mfimty, 
man from his context in the totahty of things But can we 
make this larger context inteUigible^ Gan we bring the ends 
of the world together^ 

This IS the problem that hfe itself sets It is also the problem 
that generates aU the significant and difiicult questions of 
philosophy — the techmcal problems of space and time, of 
causality and finahty, of philosophical system itself It may 
be that the world is not penetrable, not comprehensible It 
may be that the ends of the world cannot be brought together, 
that aU attempts to bring them together, as m the speculative 
insights of the great systems, are but “rationalizations ” None 
the less must they be brought together if there is to be any 
mtelhgibihty m the philosophical sense 

In any case, we have here, as Bergson says, the “natural 
metaphysic of the human mind,” that to which everyone wiU 
come if he foUows the mteUect to its natural conclusion Thus 
it is, as he continues, that the identification of efficient and 
final cause is not only the last word of Greek philosophy, but 
together with the concept of bemg it imphes, the essence of 
the traditional form of mtelhgibihty We perceive God or Idea 
or Spirit as efficient or final cause accordmg to the pomt of 
view, and it is this insight that alone makes the world inteUigible 
for reflection It is for this reason that an irresistible attraction 


o 
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continually brings the intellect back to its natural movement 
and brings the metaphysics of the modems continually to the 
conclusions of the Greeks. ^ 


II 

The nature and conditions of philosophical intelligibility 
constituted the theme of the preceding chapter. The results 
of that discussion may be summarized briefly as follows : The 
ideal of mtelhgibihty and of an intelligible world includes two 
distinct but closely related elements. On the one hand, there 
is the ideal of an intelhgible world or order in which a hfe 
of meaning and sigmficance can be lived On tlie other hand, 
there is the ideal of intelhgible concepts, of forms of reflection, 
in terms of which this world can be adequately apprehended 
and expressed. It was the second problem that cliiefly engaged 
our attention, for the reason that the first is ultimately reducible 
to the second 

The detail of that argument need not be repeated here It 
must suffice to lecall the main points. All intelligibility ulti- 
mately goes back to intrinsic intelligibles. The only thing that 
is intrinsically intelhgible, however, is a will oriented towards 
\alucs Intelligibility in its lowest and simplest form already 
presupposes communication, and communication presupposes 
acknowledgment of identical meanings and the values which 
these meanings presuppose There is no type of meaning 
separable from value. The conditions of intelligibility arc the 
conditions of intelligible communication, and the conditions 
of intelligible communication arc the acknowledgment and 
retention of the mcamngs and values of things. To separate 
reality and value means unintclhgibihty.^ 

• H Li o/i//;on, English translaUon, p 329 

, character of communication in philosopliy is also emphasized hy 

Y boot. The Contact Between Mmds “Communication, 

Oirn, ^^h^c]I somehow rests upon meaning, is .n kind of reality which is ultimate 
un the s^orld of mmds and, as a relation between minds, cannot be reduced 
to or entirely explained by the terms of tint relation, for the relation is not its 
ard the terms arc not their relation’' (p 73) Mr Bums recognizes that 
awa.en-^a o^' \alurt i\ Ijound up \ ath communication and contact of minds, and 
u n in the mutual enjojTnent of salucs that wc apprehend the reality of 
^ e rcconores that sailues “arc not distinguished from other realities 
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Philosophies, we accordingly said, are known by the cate- 
gories they keep. The first and last condition of truly philo- 
sophical concepts is their expressiveness; lacking this, they in 
a sense lack all The condition of intelligible communication 
and interpretation is the retention of the meanmg, the value, 
and the rea/tf)> of the things to be explained and inter- 
preted It is unnecessary to recall here the ways in which these 
conditions of mtelhgibility are violated — how the mama for 
reduction, for callmg tilings other than they are, has led to 
tlic abandonment of categones of description and mterpreta- 
tion without wluch mtelhgible commumcation is impossible. 
It is equally unnecessary to recall the significance of the 
“concrete umversal” as a logical formula for these expressive 
concepts, or our arguments to the effect that such concepts 
are genuine simples, as against the charge of logical atomism 
which tlunks to find in these concepts the fallacy of pseudo- 
simphcity Let us recall, rather, here the kinds of concepts or 
categones that a philosophy must keep if it is to be mtelhgible 

In our discussion of philosophical inteUigibihty and philo- 
sophical concepts we distinguished two classes of such concepts 
On the one hand there are those which correspond to orgamc 
wholes, such as life, personahty, the State ; and on tlie other 
hand those deeper-lying categories, such as substance, cause, 
purpose, without which the interpretation of these orgamc 
wholes is impossible So far as the wholes themselves are 
concerned, our contention was that the meaning and value 
of the whole are greater than the meamng and value of the 
sum of the parts, and, since these values and meanings are 
mseparable from the reahty of the whole, they must be retained 
in any concepts which shall adequately descnbe and interpret 
it. This IS the first condition of expressive concepts and the begin- 
ning of philosophical mtelhgibihty But it is only the beginnmg 

Description is but the first step to explanation and inter- 
pretation Thmgs must be conceptually described, genetically 

Dy the actual contact of minds m the perception of them for this contact is 
universal and necessary m all mental activity” (p 97) Even perception has no 
meanmg without commumcation Yet for some reason he fads to see that the 
distmctions between existence and non-existence, reahty and unreahty, them- 
selves also arise m and presuppose this co m m uni cation He insists upon^a^pure 
contemplation of existence apart from commumcation, and thus preserves a brute 
reahsm at the cost of an umntelhgible dualism 
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explained, and axiologically interpreted. Description passes in- 
sensibly into explanation and explanation into interpretation. 
No description is intelligible which does not retain the meaning 
and value of the thing described — as part of its reality. No 
explanation really explains which in essence amounts to ex- 
plaining away the meaning and value of the thing explained. 
All explanation, if it is to be ultimately intelligible, must 
e\entuate in axiological interpretation, for it is only in this 
“higher inteUigibility” that any genuine understanding, intrinsic 
intelligibihty, is found. 

One lias merely to realize the impheations of these statements 
to sec that a further step in our thinking is involved. To keep 
intact the categories of intelhgible description, these expressive 
concepts, involves keeping intact also the categories of explanation and 
interpretation j the categories of cause and purpose^ of substance and 
essence. They are interpretative, as well as descriptive and 
explanatory in the narrower sense. Retention of their intrinsic 
intelligibihty, their value connotation, is part also of the 
conditions of intelligible communication. 

With such a conclusion, if it is justified, we should be led 
back, it is immediately apparent, to the natural metaphysic 
of the human mind, to that form of philosophical intelligibility 
which emerged in all the freshness and lucidity of Greek 
thought, and to which the mind, unless it renounces intelli- 
gibility completely, must in one way or another constantly 
return. 

It is not necessary to hold that the language of this meta- 
physic, as worked out by the Greek genius, is in all points 
final Many statements of this “form of intelligibility” ha\c 
been, if not actually refuted, at least surpassed in various ways 
^Vhat VC do insist upon is rather this: that it represents the 
natural and inherent movement of thought as such; and in 
so far it contains an element that is irrefutable. Reconstruction, 
reinterpretation of this form, may be ncccssarj', but to turn 
our bads upon it entirely means that our thought, and the 
language m \shich that thought is expressed, must ultimately 
become unintelligible. This reconstruction or reinterpretation 
is the task of the follovdng chapters. The present chapter i'^ 
concerned rather with the examination of this form in its more 
sjcnernl arpccts, 
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III 

The vigour and intelligibility of traditional thought are due 
in large measure to its followmg the natural metaphysic of the 
human mind, and therefore to the retention, in all their full- 
blooded meaning, of the fundamental categones of substance, 
cause, purpose, wliich belong to that metaphysic Yet these 
categones have also been classed by the modem radical analyst 
as pseudo-simples, and banished from the polite conversation 
of the “minute philosophers” — ^with the result that philosophy 
has been shorn of the very concepts that have hitherto made 
communication possible. 

There is little doubt, I think, that these fundamental forms 
of human thought have become largely lifeless and meaningless 
The ordinary consciousness understands by them, as Lossky 
says, “something Imng and real, something that has in it no 
merely intellectual significance.” By substance, for instance, is 
understood the ultimate core of being, the independent indivi- 
duality; by causation we understand activity, expenditure of 
energy When critical analysis gets through with these concepts 
no trace of their original hvmg sigmficance remains 

It is entirely natural that modem logical atomism should 
be eager to give to these dead and dying concepts their coup 
de grdce. On this view, they are but survivals of that primitive 
ammism that infects all our natural thmking, of that mythology 
which sticks in all our language. They represent earher stages 
in the natural evolution of thought; why not abandon these 
earher stages entirely for the survivals they are^ We have 
already seen the fallacy tliat underhes this very popular line 
of thought I The assumption that the “improvement of thought” 
for certain purposes involves necessarily the abandonment of 
earher forms is no more valid than the assumption, for mstance, 
that the development of language itself demands the complete 
displacement of gesture or any other non-verbal means of 
commumcation “Does anyone really beheve,” asks Maeter- 
Imck, “that by means of mere words any real commumcation 
can pass firom man to man^” Similarly we may ask, Does any- 
one really beheve that by means of words from which all 
intrinsic meaning has been banished the actual meamng of 

r Chapter III, pp Ii8 ff 
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things can be communicated? Does anyone believe that 
concepts which are devised merely to control phenomena 
necessarily give their nature also? 

The actual situation is quite the contrary. The development 
of “scientific” concepts, far from displacing the more primitive, 
only shows the latter to be the more indispensable. The 
universals of science, it is now generally admitted, are nothing 
more than possibihties of describing things, the utility of which 
depends largely, if not solely, upon tlie ease with which they 
allow the phenomena in question to be manipulated. In the 
case of the great scientific universals, such as inertia, mass, 
clement, atom, energy, etc , the one and only question is the 
degree to which they enable us to achieve the specific scientific 
ideal of simplicity, unity, and continuity. But a world so con- 
ceived is not necessarily intelligible in any other sense, as we 
liave already seen. It may even become progressively more 
impenetrable, more incomprehensible and unlivable. The very 
perfection of scientific language (which is, after all, only lan- 
guage well made — ^for a certain purpose) may serve but to 
make it all the more incapable of communicating the original 
and living significance of things The extrusion of the deeper- 
l>'3ng categories embedded in natural language means not 
only the loss of philosophical intelligibility, but also of the 
primary intelligibility of the every-day consciousness The 
primar)^ intelligibility of these deeply-lying categories has also 
been ascribed to their humanly practical character. This also 
is true. But while they are more human and practical than 
their scientific substitutes, they arc also more metaphysical. 
To these categories all philosophical reflection and interpre- 
tation must ultimately return Only in terms of substance or 
essence as the ultirnatc core of being, of causality as efficient 
and final actirity, of restless becoming and self-contained being 
only in mch terms can the mind apprehend and communi- 
cate the meaning of its own life, and \vith it the meaning of 
the vorld in vhich that life is lived. In fine, the language of 
metaphysics must contain these expressive concepts if it is to 
be intelligible, and it must retain them in their rigorous and 
full-blooded meaning. Much of modern philosophy lias been 
talking “weasel words,” from which all genuine meaning has 
been sucked. 
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It is of the utmost importance that we should make our 
position on this question entirely clear It is but a further 
development of our general position on the relation of logic 
to language As we have maintained that it is impossible to 
divorce logic from natural language, so here we maintain that 
no logic can banish the fundamental metaphysical categories 
of this language without ultimate uninteUigibihty As the 
traditional formal logic, conceived as dealing with the umversal 
relation of predication, is neither excluded nor superseded by 
any specific calculus deahng with more specific relations, just 
as httle are the traditional metaphysical categones either 
excluded or superseded by any more speciahzed language 
devised for certain specialized purposes of science In main- 
taining this position it is, of course, not necessary to deny that 
a constant cnticism of language is necessary Still less is it 
necessary to maintain that these fundamental categones are 
immune from cnticism Speculative and logical dijfiiculties 
enough cluster about these notions which, we may admit, are 
not necessary for “science” in the narrow and sophisticated 
sense of that word The fact that they are part of the necessary- 
form of an intelhgible world does not, of course, dispense the 
philosopher from the obhgation to make these concepts them- 
selves inteUigible What we do maintam is this that while 
cnticism is necessary, no cnticism is vahd that suppresses the 
origmal imtiatives out of which reflective thought anses Logic 
is reflected thought But all that is reflected presupposes the 
spontaneous The reflected cannot negate that on which it 
rests , it may only clarify it and determme its true direction 

In later chapters we shall consider the speculative difficulties 
in these notions which have been exploited by the vanous 
modem logics, realistic and idealistic alike It is sufficient here 
to make clear the general position Of one of the elements of 
the form of mtelhgibihty, namely finahty, Bergson has well 
said that “it will never be definitely refoted,” that “if one 
form IS put aside it -will take another; it is very flexible” 
This is true of all these concepts; they are all very flexible 
The real question is as to the hmits of this flexibihty The 
hmits of the reconstruction of these notions by logic, whether 
reahstic or idealistic, are determined by the fundamental fact 
that logic, whatever else it is, is (/te Moral des Denkens — and 
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that this morality has as its first law the mutual acknowledg- 
ment of meanings and values, and the retention of the cate- 
gories in which these meanings and values are expressed. The 
destructive criticism of a too inteUectualized logical momsm 
may, so far as these categories are concerned, have much the 
same result as an equally over-inteUectualized logical atomism. 
Both may reduce them to appearance and illusion, with the 
result that the form of philosophical intelligibility falls apart. 


IV 

The retention of the original and living significance of these 
categories is, accordingly, the condition of philosophical intelli- 
gibility The reason for this is the same reason that bids us 
retain the living significance of the things to be explained. To 
separate the value of an object from its nature is contradictory. 
Not otherwise is it with these deeper-lying categories. They 
too, in the last analysis, are categories of interpretation, not 
merely of description and explanation. To use them intelli- 
gently we must realize that everything depends upon the fact 
that an *‘ought” is there, that sets the play of thoughts, of 
^ound, cause, purpose, etc , in movement — that interpretation 
is throughout a value-charged scheme of thought. 

That this is so, the whole body of philosophical tradition 
witnesses The “natural light of reason,” to use Descartes’ 
words, tells us that the ultimate cause must contain eminently 
all the reality, meaning, and value of the effect The less can 
be derived from the more, never the more from the less, 
t mtnimo maximum non fit These axioms, as Nietzsche "with his 
usual insight tells us, arc the typical prejudices by which the 
mctaph>'sicians of all time can be recognized. This is part of 
the natural mctaphysic of the human mind. The intellect is 
ultimately onented towards value, and this orientation requires 
tJiat the sufficient reason” of any reality shall retain the 
reality of the thing to be explained 

Now, the meaning and value of anything (and therefore its 
nature) can be o:prcsscd only in terms of purpose or finality- 
Consequently its ultimate origination, its sufficient reason, 
requires that this element of finality shall in some way be 
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included in the notion of cause or ground. Causality and 
finality must in some way be brought together in a more 
ultimate concept Thus it is that if we seek to bnng the ends 
of the world together, if we seek to make our hfe and the world 
in which it is hved at all intclhgible, there is necessanly 
generated this form of intelligibility It is the only form that 
has intrinsic intelhgibihty 

To this natural metaphysic of the human mind, I have said, 
the whole body of traditional philosophy bears witness To 
this “form of intelligibility” modem thought, I beheve also, 
shows signs of returmng. It is interesting to observe that even 
science, when it seeks to understand, is forced back to this 
form of thought J A Thomson has expressed himself m a 
significant way on this question. Speaking of the question of 
epigenesis, he says . “In so far as this view (the traditional) 
means that there is nothing evolved which was not in kind 
originally involved, that there is nothing of lasting value in 
the end which was not present in kind m the beginmng, it 
IS acceptable.”^ Elsewhere he says it is the only intelhgible 
view Whatever science when it becomes philosophical may 
say, for philosophical interpretation itself it is the only mtelli- 
gible form. Lloyd Morgan voices the same general conviction 
in his Emergent Evolution when he distmguishes between causa- 
tion and causahty With an “mtelhgible causahty” science may 
have nothing to do But “philosophy throughout the ages has 
had very much to do with it ”2 Without such metaphysical 
causahty the nisus imphed m all evolution cannot be under- 
stood 


V 

Thus far we have mamtained two thmgs first, that the 
fundamental metaphysical categories, substance, cause, pur- 
pose, are all necessary parts of one value-charged scheme of 
thought ; and, secondly, that this form is the essential principle 
of all traditional philosophy Our general position may be 
made clearer by examimng a recent and typically modern 
attempt to mterpret these metaphysical categones in terms 
> The System of Animate J^ature, Tp 169 ^ Op at 289 
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of value. I refer to the original and enlightening effort of 
William James to develop the pragmatic method into an 
instrument of philosophical interpretation. For him also these 
categories are value concepts, but in contrast to traditional 
thought he attempts to separate the notions of origin and 
destiny, and ultimately to divorce all problems of value from 
problems of being. In distinguishing what seems to me to be 
the element of truth from the element of error in this modern 
interpretation, we shall be enabled to make the traditional 
position stand out all the more clearly. 

James explicitly recognizes a world of interpretation and a 
type of philosophical intelligibility different from that of 
common sense and science Under the heading “Some Meta- 
physical Problems Pragmatically Considered’’^ he takes up 
successively the alternatives, materialism and spiritualism, 
mechanism and teleology, determinism and fi'ee On his 
pragmatic principles, it -will be remembered, he argues that 
these alternatives are irrelevant from the retrospective, scien- 
tific point of view. Any decision, preference, for spirit, free 
will, monism, purpose, “have as their sole meamng a better 
promise for the world’s outcome. Be they false or be they true, 
the meaning of them is their meliorism ” 

James’s own decision on these great alternatives is itself 
interesting. In the main he chooses those characters which the 
great philosophers have always found inseparable from an 
intelligible world. It is not this aspect, however, tliat chiefly 
interests us. It is ratlicr why he chooses them. And here the 
answer is clear enough. It is only in such a world that a life 
of significance and meaning can be lived ; only such a world 
is intelligible But wherein docs this intelligibility consist^ The 
meaning of these categories lies in their meliorism. In other 
words, the question of the truth of these metaphysical concepts 
cannot be separated from the question of their value. Nay, 
more, their truth lies wholly in their value— their practical 
\ aluc. 

Tin’s reinterpretation of the traditional problems of philosophy 
is as original its it is fascinating, and lias naturally elicited 
a great deal of interest and comment An attempt such 
as ^hi^, to dissociate questions of meaning and value from 

' PrasmaltsjTt chapter jn. 
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questions of being, has naturally disclosed itself to most thinkers 
as the interesting tour de force it really is. But the recognition 
of tliis fact should not be allowed to obscure the important 
half truth in James’s conception. The complete meamng of 
these metaphysical concepts does not, it is true, he in their 
meliorism, their practical value, but an important part does 
A stiU more important part of their meaning hes in their value, 
if value be freed from its purely practical associations For 
description and explanation, in the narrow and sophisticated 
sense of the word, these metaphysical questions are, indeed, 
as James says, irrelevant In a world in which certam values 
were not already acknowledged it would be immatenal 
whether the -world had its ongm in matter or spint, whether 
there were freedom or pure determinism. In a word, these 
conceptions are really significant only for interpretation, and 
interpretation presupposes communication -with its acknow- 
ledgment of values 

This partial recognition on the part of James of the con- 
ditions of philosophical inteUigibihty is something for which 
modern thought owes him much If in the enthusiasm of his 
gemal insight he was led to the extravagances of thought we 
now reahze, we may, perhaps, recognize them as necessary 
incidents of new ways of thinking But the tour de force is patent 
In attempting to separate destiny from ongin, thus renouncmg 
the traditional form of mtelhgibihty, he was simply attempting 
to combine mcompatible ideas What it really means, of course, 
is that an attempt has been made to combme philosophical 
mtelhgibihty with ontological agnosticism, to make the world 
mtelhgible and hvable despite its ultimate impenetrabihty 
and mcomprehensibihty And that must for ever remain im- 
possible To separate the nature of thmgs from their meamng 
and value means, as we have seen, umnteUigibihty, but it is 
no less true that to separate their meanmg and value from 
their nature comes to the same thing m the end The essential 
incoherence of James’s thinking — ^from any standpoint but the 
most popular and limited — ^is now apparent m many connec- 
tions Perhaps it is at this particular pomt that this incoherence 
reaches its maximum — a pomt, moreover, at which, as m a 
flash, the essential umntelhgibihty of much of modernism can 
be seen 
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VI 

This examination of a famous but futile attempt to keep the 
spirit of traditional metaphysic, while breaking with the form 
in which that spirit has inevitably embodied itself, should 
serve, at least, to give force to our main thesis — namely, that 
there ts such a necessary form of philosophical intelligibility. 
It should also serve to make clear why the simple mind always 
finds this form intelligible, and why the tired philosophical 
radical, when he becomes “twice subtle,” tends to revert to 
this ancient form. 

All this will become clearer, however, if in the light of what 
has preceded we now examine two aspects of philosophy 
which have been fairly constant elements in traditional thought, 
but which modernism has in the main considered it its duty 
to suppress. I refer to the so-called a priori and speculative 
features in traditional philosophy, features which the human 
mind could not conceivably seek to deny except as it mis- 
understood their real character and the true nature of its o\vn 
acli\dty. Certainly in the constant use of this form it is always 
assumed that there is something necessary in it, and that in 

following It we achieve speculative insight into the ultimate 
nature of reality. 

Speculation in the bizarre and imaginative sense has, indeed, 
as^ it lias been truly said, passed largely from philosophy to 
science. It is now generally recognized that it is not the 
business of philosophy cither to prove that the world exists 
or to show how it is made. Its task is not to show us how to 
make a \\orld, but to help us to understand the actual world 
in which w'c find ourselves. Nevertheless, all this modesty on 
the part of philosophy, becoming as it doubtless is, may be 
so interpreted as to give aid and comfort to its worst enemy-— 
t lat orrn of criticism, namely, \vhich seeks to suppress all its 
deeput initiatives. Those who insist that to understand the 
■V'Orld wc must be able to deduce it logically arc doubtless 
as .mg impossible things of philosophy, but the fact remains, 
iOuc\cr V, e may interpret it, that the masters of philosophy 
ia\c uniformly sought to communicate tlicir insights into the 
n.iiurc and meaning of the world in the form of specula- 
tive deduction It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to 
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understand just what is the significance of tins fact, what is true 
and what is false in tlie notion of speculative philosophy 
What is here understood by speculative deduction may be 
well illustrated in a statement of G. S Peirce, to the effect that 
“the one intelhgible theory of the universe is that of objective 
idealism, that matter is effete mind, inveterate habits become 
physical laws.” However crude we may find this description 
of objective idealism, we may, perhaps, understand why Peirce 
should call it the only intelhgible theory. But that is not what 
first interests us in the statement. It is rather a more ultimate 
assumption underlying the statement, that arv^ intelhgible theory 
of the umverse must involve deduction, derivation of the 
world m some sense — short, intelligible causation 

It is not difficult to sec what our interpretation of speculative 
deduction must be. On our \ncw of the value character of the 
ultimate metaphysical concepts such deduction can mean only 
one thmg — namely, axiological interpretation, or, in other 
words, the placing of thmgs in an order of mcamng and value 
The first condition of such mtcrpretation is giving the pnvileged 
position to somethmg The whole idea of intelhgible causation 
ivith its axiom of denvation — that the less can be derived from 
the more, never the more from the less — ^is but a development 
of this notion The idea of a privileged position is inherent 
in the notion of value as such If the interpretation of experience 
leads us to the dichotomy of matter and spirit, that same 
demand for interpretation requires us also to give to one or 
other of these notions the privileged position. Which of these 
should be given this position is a problem for later discussion 
when we have learned what the dichotomy means The only 
point that mterests us here is that such position must be given 
something, and that it is out of this necessity that speculative 
deduction arises. That such notions of speculative deduction, 
ultimate denvation, need not be conceived m temporal terms 
hzis always been clear to traditional thought The genesis of 
which it speaks may be an “ideal genesis,” but some genesis, 
some denvation in the sense desenbed, are mevitable 
These statements are unquestionable, and are, mdeed, borne 
out by every attempt of the most modem philosophy to make 
itself intelhgible Bergson may deny intellect in favour of 
intmtion, but an “ideal genesis of matter” which shall m some 
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way be apprehended by the intellect becomes necessary if the 
import of this intuition is to be matter of intelligible com- 
munication. So New Realism, if it is to be more than a mere 
polemic against traditional interpretation, if it is to be an 
intelligible world view, must itself become speculative and 
deductive, and such a book as Space, Time, and Deity is 
the result If space and time have not tlieir genesis in Deity, 
Deity, if it is to be kept in the circle of our ideas at all, 
must have its genesis in them. Some element of deduction 
is, I repeat, involved in any intelhgible world. We may merely 
anal}^e and describe, and a certain limited intelligibility 
results. We may explain genetically, up to a point perhaps, 
■without giving any aspect of reality a privileged position, and 
a certain further increment of intelligibility appears. But some- 
where, if there is to be any real intelligibility, axiological 
interpretation must appear; a privileged position is given to 
something, and speculative deduction necessarily enters in. Or 
it would be truer to say, perhaps, that sometliing has been 
given a priwlegcd position from the beginning, axiological 
interpretation is present from the start, only the sincerity to 
acknowledge it is lacking. All evolutionary naturalisms, for 
instance, of whatever type, are in the last analysis speculative 
deductions in this sense, only the normal and traditional order 
of interpretation is reversed. 

Every attempt of the most modern philosophy to make itself 
intelligible ends, I repeat, in speculative deduction of some form. 
The only question is whether the form it takes is itself intelli- 
gible. According to Peirce, objective idealism is the only form 
that is. Now our present problem is not whether tliis is actually 
po, but ratlicr what is meant by calling it intelligible at all, 
or the only intelligible form. Surely, it will be said, the attempt 
to deduce matter from mind has been as complete a failure 
as the con\crsc deduction. Surely the attempt to reduce the 
not-5clf to the self is as futile as any of the reverse reductions 
It is entirely possible, for instance, to say that any such 
idealistic thcor)^ as suggested by Peirce is merely rcv'crscd 
psychology', rc\crscd logic, or perhaps reversed ethics, and 
these, if one cares to use such expressions, may all be classed 
a« forms of animism, “amiable’’ or othcn\asc Objective 
idealism maybe, from one point of view, but an hypostathalion 
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of values as first cause, as ultimate end, or as immancntal 
essence or substance to which both cause and end are reduced. 
But \vhat of it^ To say tliese things is to stop just where the 
real problem begins The real problem is ratiicr this : why do 
such reversed movements of thought appear to make the wot Id intelligible^ 
while the other movements do noP 

It IS at this point, I think, that the significance of the form 
of speculative deduction, and the distinction between the tiuc 
and the false in that form, first come to light. Why do the 
idealistic movements of thouglit appear to make the world 
intelligible, while the others do not^ I should answer unhesi- 
tatingly, because by the character of tliat to wliich such move- 
ments of thought give the privileged position, they express, 
always more or less madequately to be sure, the true meanings 
and values of things I do not agree wth Riekert that “ontology 
is merely a roundabout way of solving tlie value problem,” but 
it is at least — and perhaps first of all— just that And it is this 
for the reason that, as we have already seen, the only form 
of thought that has intrinsic mtelhgibihty is a value movement 
of some kind In the last analysis, perhaps, the only thing tliat 
we immediately understand is a will acting for the sake of the 
good But for our present purpose it is not necessary to go so 
far as this It is enough to insist that speculative deduction, 
evolution, or devolution, some form of movement along tlie 
value scale, is the form which any interpretation of reality will 
inevitablv take Only in such a form can the meanings and 
values of things be commumcated Such a movement can, 
however, really be thought only in case the msus of the move- 
ment IS expressed in terms of activity, m terms of an intelligible 
causation In so far as this means that there is nothmg evolved 
which was not ongmally involved, that there is nothmg of 
lasting value in the end that was not present m kmd in the 
beginmng, it is not only acceptable, as Thomson says, but the 
only form of thought that is mtelhgible 
Speculative deduction is, then, the necessary form of the communication 
and interpretation of the meanings and values of things For my own 
part I beheve that the great philosophers have all instinctively 
recognized this, and that all have thought better than they 
spoke As Plato and Plotinus both instmetively distm<niished 
between that which was philosophy and that which was myth 
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in their thinking, so Fichte and Hegel were wholly aware of 
the element of figure in their generation of concrete reality 
by the dialectic. All of them, if we take them at their best 
moments, express themseh es with reasonable sense and intelli- 
gibility. One of these best moments was that in which Fichte, 
d propos criticism of his laborious attempts to deduce che 
Non-Ego, or object, from the Absolute Ego, or bare subject, 
with which he starts, tells us that “he never attempted what 
would be comparable to writing a man’s biography before his 
birth ” He tells us, in other words, that he has not been 
narrating what ever took place, but attempting to give an 
interpretation of reahty in its distinguishable but inseparable 
aspects and moments. It was Hegel who said, in the Encyklo- 
padie, that “Nature must be regarded as a system of stages 
or degrees in which one necessanly proceeds out of the other, 
not, however, in such a way that one is necessarily produced out of 
the other, but in the inner idea that constitutes their ground 
or nature.”^ Shall we ever get over the naiveii of thinking that 
the great systems arc desenptions of what is supposed to have 
taken place? As though such description of the sequence of 
phenomena were the beginning and end of intelligibility ! Shall 
wc ever understand that the great philosophers are not quite 
the naive people wc in our own simple-mindedness have taken 
them to be? That they have the desire neither to make a world 
nor to re-make it, but rather to understand it? Shall we ever 
learn what the language of metaphysics really is? 


VII 

Speculative deduction, as wc have now come to understand 
it, is. then, the necessary form of the communication and inter- 
pretation of meanings and values of things, and for the reason 
tliat the meaning and value of things cannot be separated 
from their nature, the ncccssaiy' form of an intelligible world. 
To make the uorld intelligible wc must bring the ends of the 
uorld together in some concept of ultimate reality, and tins 
means philosophic s) stem. The introduction of this word “must 
Ic.ids to our second question — namely, that of the a priort 

‘ (Kirchmann cd , p 208). 
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element in this form of philosophical intelhgibility. This is in 
a sense the most important part of this chapter — ^the contention 
that the traditional form of thought is tlic necessary condition 
of philosophical mtelligibility 

The word “must” has, indeed, a most unmodem sound. 
“Must,” it is said, “was made for human beings in the relation 
of superior to subject. It has no place m science, though the 
science of man takes account of the ‘must’.” How can any- 
one nowadays speak of an a prion form of an intelligible 
world? We point to the incalculable element in reality, and 
ask how any one can presume to say that the world must be 
so We point to the story of the mind, of the “rmnd in the 
making,” and ask how such a mind could presume to dictate 
an eternal form We ask, finally. Why any necessity of a 
really intelligible world at alH 

To answer the first question — ^yes, even to understand it — ^wc 
must begin ivitli the more ultimate question • Why any necessity 
of an intelligible world at alP And here we must admit, as 
has indeed been admitted in the preceding chapter, that such 
necessity may always be denied One may be content with mere 
living, with mere immersion in life One may be content with 
merely external description, with the limited concept of know- 
ing to which so much of modern science has accustomed itself 
From such extra-philosophical standpomts it is undoubtedly 
2ipetitio pnncipii to demand a form of philosophical intelhgibihty, 
or, indeed, an mtelligible world at all Yet even in mere living 
a minimum of meamng and value is assumed, still more, in 
merely external description a minimum of meamngful com- 
mumcation is presupposed. In these purely extra-philosophical 
standpomts a demand for an mtelhgible world is already 
presupposed. When once this demand is acknowledged other 
demands, other necessities, immediately make themselves felt. 

A immmum of this “must,” this “internal necessity,” is at 
once evident But we have still to ask how we can speak of 
an a prion here, how we can speak of an a pnon form of an 
mtelhgible world, and how the human mind can presume to 
dictate such a form But let us look at the notion of necessity 
a little more closely “Must” was, to be sure, made for human 
bemgs, but not necessaiily m the relation of superior and 
subject. It is a relation that arises wherever there ts any kind of 
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relation or communication There is a minimum of compulsion 
which no one — ^not even a philosopher — can escape, unless he 
takes refuge in pure impressions and solipsism. But as we have 
seen in an earlier chapter, the nature of this compulsion may 
easily be misunderstood. A priori truth is necessary as opposed 
to contingent, but not as opposed to voluntary. Necessary truth 
is necessar)’’, not because it compels the mind’s acceptance, as does 
sensation, but precisely because it does not. It is that which 
is acknowledged, and involves all ihe freedom of acknow- 
ledgment. But this freedom is freedom only from external 
compulsion, not from such compulsions as arise out of the very 
conditions of intelligible communication. 

It IS most important that this notion of the a prion should 
be made entirely clear. It is part of the modem spirit that 
all philosophy, idealistic as well as realistic, should emphasize 
the claims of what is called “experience” upon us To acknow- 
ledge this is merely to admit that no speculation in the 
bizarre and romantic sense is desirable, and that no individual 
system of philosophy can be final. But this does not exclude, 
as every competent thinker knows, the fact that there are no 
fundamental truths of experience itself, for which we can give 
any reasons, that are not, in part at least, a priori^ reason being 
defined in terms of that internal necessity which makes itself 
felt in every act of thought and its commumcation Now this 
internal necessity is almost universally recognized as being 
present in our thought and discourse about all those entities 
and relations that are described as essences or subsistents It is 
generally acknowledged that we cannot think — ^much less talk— 
about these things intelligently udthout acknowledging aspects 
which arc not dependent on experience and its contingencies. 
It is only propositions about reality to which this a prion 
character is denied. And yet it must be clear that there must 
be some propositions about reality that must have this character 
also. Where denial of existence of objects leads to self-refutation 
and makes intelligible communication impossible, we have a 
similar internal compulsion which may very properly be called 
“mctaph-ysical necessity.” 

Something of what this internal compulsion necessitates 
have alrcad'j seen in earlier chapters. Wc distinguished between 
prejudices and ncccssar)" presuppositions, and to the latter I'e 
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gave the name of the a priori in the sense here defined. A cer- 
tain minimum of this “must” we discovered to be the necessary 
acknowledgment of tlie self and the others inhabiting a world. 
Certain statements regarding tliat world were also seen to be 
the necessary presuppositions of philosopliical intelhgibility. 
It now remains to see whether tliis internal necessity goes 
farther and mcludcs the form of an mtelhgiblc world ; whether 
the natural metaphysic of which we have spoken has this 
character ; whether tliere is a natural bent of the reason wliich 
it is impossible to unbend 

I have already indicated in a general way tliat tliis is so. 
In later chapters I shall seek to show it in detail m con- 
nection mth the special questions of intelligible causation, 
intcUigiblc finality, intelligible evolution, and intelligililc pro- 
gress Here I shall content myself \wtli trying to show why this 
form is a priori The a prion is an internal necessity tliat arises 
out of the very conditions of intelligible discourse themselves 
Discourse involves desenpdon, explanation, and interpretation, 
but the first passes insensibly into tlie second, and the second 
into the third ; they can be separated only by a sophistication 
which ends ultimately in sophistry Another way of saymg 
the same thing is that interpretation is already mvolved in 
explanation and even in description Merely to describe a thing, 
for instance, as coming out of nothing and going into nothing 
is already to evaluate or interpret that thmg as the nothing 
out of wHch it comes and the nothing mto which it goes. To 
explam a thmg by derivmg it out of somethmg it is not, and 
developing it mto something it is not, is ultimately to explam 
it away, to deny it that identity in difference upon which all 
intelhgibility depends Thus it is that a natural metaphysic 
mvolves of necessity concepts of ultimate ongmation and 
ultimate destiny, and more than this, it mvolves the bringing 
of causahty and finality together in an underlying unity. 

All this, as we have learned, Bergson saw clearly enough 
when he admitted that precisely this is what every mind must 
do if it follows the natural bent of the intellect to its conclusion. 
The only alternative to the acknowledgment of this mtemal 
necessity is to turn our backs on intellect and to renounce 
mtelhgibility for intmtion But Bergson also saw somethmg 
more— and this is the point to which we have been leading 
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up — he saw why this is so. He saw that there is in the human 
mind or reason a still more ultimate notion or “postulate” 
(the latter is his own term) which constitutes the basis or 
driving force of the traditional form, and of its compulsion. 
He calls it “a kind of metaphysical necessity.” 

It is possible, he tells us, to bring the concepts of causality 
and finality together, as did the Greeks, “only if you postulate 
a kind of metaphysical necessity in virtue of which the con- 
fronting of the all (or perfect being) with the zero (non-being) 
is equivalent to the affirmation of all the degrees of reality 
between them.” In other words, he holds that that which 
alone makes it possible to bring beginning and end, cause 
and purpose, together (and also that which, if we postulate 
it, also forces us to bring them together) is a sort of innate 
conception of a scale of value, levels of being, degrees of 
reality. ^ 

Now it is quite clear, I think, that the question of the 
existence of such an “innate” metaphysical necessity turns 
upon two things. The first of these is whether there is an 
a priori and necessary relation between value and reahty ; the 
second is whether the notion of degrees, or of a scale of value, 
is an essential part of the notion of value as such. The answer 
to both these questions I believe to be in the affirmative. We 
have already argued sufficiently for the inseparability of value 
and reality and for the position that, because reality is essen- 
tially a value concept, the idea of degrees of reality is an 
essential part of the notion of reality. In a later context we 
shall attempt to show that the principle of scale is an a prion 
character of value as such, and that there is, accordingly) 
precisely this metaphysical necessity of which Bergson speaks ^ 
Here I vull content myself %\ith pointing out that Bergson is 
cnUrcly right, at least, in seeing in this “postulate” the driving 
force of all Greek thought, and of all the metaphysics that 
dernes from it. It is this that, so to speak, generates the 
traditional form of philosophical intelligibility. We may also 
point out that to assert this necessity is simply another way 
of saying that becoming is itself unintelligible unless it is a 
passage from lower to higher, or from higher to lower, levels, 

' 0/ nV , p. 327 
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and that the very acknowledgment of these levels within 
becoming imphes that the levels are not temporal This necessity 
of traditional thought is, however, just what any philosophy 
that attempts to make the world inteUigible must “postulate” 
or acknowledge There is no type of timing, surely, for which 
the world is not assumed to be intelhgible in some sense and 
in some degree But as soon as this assumption is made these 
non-temporal levels are imphed. The presence of any meamng 
m the world, it requires httle thinking to see, imphes the 
existence or subsistence of differences m meamng and value. 
If every phenomenon has equal significance, if one is, so to 
speak, as good as another, there are really no significance and 
no value Now, I take it that the first condition of any intelligible 
communication and interpretation of expenence is the recog- 
nition of the differences of meamng and value within the 
temporal experience, and this presupposes the acknowledgment 
of non-temporal levels But what, now, does this imply^ With 
Bergson, we may say that to bnng causahty and finahty 
together m an underlymg pnnciple imphes this “postulate ” 
But we may equally well say that to postulate these levels 
means no less certainly the bringing of causahty and finahty, 
ongin and destmy, together in one system of interpretation 
System m philosophy is, as we shall later see, equally an a pnon 
condition of intelligible commumcation and mterpretation ^ 

We have not hesitated to use the word “must” in our argu- 
ment despite its most unmodem sound But our real contention 
after all is, not so much that philosophers must, but that they 
actually do, acknowledge this form of intelligibility whenever 
they try to make the world mtelligible Nor should we be 
surpnsed that to this very compulsion, this “mvisible spell,” 
the modems themselves are yieldmg — even against their will. 
They too, as has been indicated, are returning to the “one, 
defimte, fundamental scheme” which, as Nietzsche saw, “the 
most diverse philosophers are always filhng in agam ” There 
IS “an innate methodology and relationship of ideas” that leads 
them or impels them m a defimte order, the one after the 
other. It may be that such thinkmg is, m fact, as Nietzsche 
contmues, “far less a discovery than a recognizmg, a remem- 
bering, a return, and a homecommg,” and in so far “a 

» Chapter XIII, pp 453 ff 
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Icind of atavism of the highest order.” Perhaps it is, rather, 
the “Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as 
we may.” 


VIII 

The a prion and speculative elements in traditional thought 
are, I ventured to say, features which the human mind could 
not conceivably seek to deny except as it misunderstood their 
real character and the nature of its own activity. Yet they are 
features which modernism constantly denies, and doubtless 
\vill continue so to do. Men will continue to point to the 
incalculable element in reality, and ask how we can presume 
to say that the world must be so — to the mind in the making, 
and how such a mind .should presume to dictate an eternal 
form They may indeed, as many are now doing, make change 
and history ultimate, and deny the possibility of all form 
whatsoever If one cares to go to the limits of possible paradox, 
one may even express the most modern of sentiments and say 
that every attempt to give form to the world but increases 
its confusion and irrationality, for that veiy form itself is but 
a new element in tlie empirical content of the world, one more 
novelty to master. In short, the only final element in thought 
is that there is no finality. 

Now, I know of no way of compelling people to cease saying 
such things as this Indeed, I am not sure that we should want 
to stop tlicm if we could. The gaiety of that joyful science 
known as philosophy would be greatly moderated if thinkers 
were disallowed their intellectual play. Yet when all is said 
and done, tlicre arc limits to the things we may reasonably say, 
and this seems to be one of them. For after all there is no 
reason tshy one should want to say anything about the world 
at all if the only result is to add to its confusion. 

File contradiction between the timeless form and the c\cr- 
changing content of knowledge is, it is true, the philosophic 
“\sorm that dieth not,” but its gnawing has become so intoler- 
able that the modem mind has sought surcease from pain in 
the countcr-uriianl of the most appalling paradox. Life to be 
intelligible requires form, but form, we arc told, kills Ihh, s® 
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life must ever be the enemy of form Forms of thought, hke 
the commandments of morahty, are made only to be broken 
With the vain and heart-breaking attempt to put some meaning 
mto words like these — to make absolute becoming in some way 
intelligible — all the distinctively “modern” minds have been 
engaged. Bergson, Croce, Simmel, Alexander — to take only 
typical examples — each m liis own way wrestles with the 
problem, and none can wholly disguise a hidden sense of his 
own umntelligibility. 

For the purpose of these closmg remarks it is not necessary 
to make distinctions among these views All demand that “we 
take time seriously,” and no one will deny, I fancy, that they 
have a serious time in doing so Of this demal of all finahty 
to philosophy, Croce has said “What was at the begmmng of 
the nineteenth century merely a simple presentiment becomes 
changed into a firm consciousness at the begmmng of the 
twentieth ” The twentieth century wiU, above all thmgs, take 
time senously, and upon this senousness it pndes itself One 
may at least be permitted to wonder whether time, with all 
its httlc iromes, wiU return the comphment The classical, as 
Guyau has said, is reality purified by time Will this firm 
conviction withstand the punying process^ 



CHAPTER VII 


SPACE, TIME, AND VALUE: THE AXIOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF SPACE AND TIME 


The solution of the nddle of life m space and time lies outside space and time. 

Wittgenstein 

Rede ist wohl von der Zeit vcrschiedcn, aber eben so wcscntlich 
idcntisch mit ihr 

Hegel 


I 

We have seen that philosophic intelligibihty is ultimately 
bound up \vith questions of origin and destiny and cannot be 
separated from them,. When philosophy ceases to ask after the 
rst and last things it ceases to be philosophy; when it drops 
from Its vocabulary the terms “beginning” and “end” it ceases 
intellipbly. Yet one of the most perastent character- 
istic of traditional philosophy is its despafiahzation^of ult^atc 
realty, Its detemporalization of the concepts of, beginning 
an c^d. Wliat is the significance of this tendency? CClearly 
It IS the feding, the insight, what you will, that the significance}/ 
ole problems of an ens rcaltssimunij of origin and destiny, is i 
m some way deeper than the spatial and temporal forms inr 
t^cm ^ prejudice of the intellect inewtably expresses j 

^ come to the first of the great historic problems 
ol philosophy, the problem of the nature of space and time. 
Arc space and time ultimately real? Has the universe a 
beginning m time^ Or is there an intelligible world that is 
css and timeless? If so, why did the onginal simul- 
anci ) o content pass into those forms of sclf-cxtcrnality 
%\mch we call succession and co-cxistcncc? These arc questions 
u^ich the great philosophers have continuaUy asked themselves, 
u bat IS t^hc real meaning of these questions? How did men come 

to ^k them? What is the significance of the historic answers 
to them? 

“The problems of space and time,” Mr. E. D. Fawcett 
ng n \ sajs, compel a philosophy to declare itsclf.^^Vhcn a 
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philosopher says that space or time is real or unreal, he has ( 
hereby expressed hunself, not only on the fundamental < 
questions of philosophy, but,^by Jn^hcation^at le^tj on the 
si gmficance of p hilpspp,hy itself Scarcely any problem has 
been so thought over as this Every other world problem, one'J 
might almost believe, hangs from this — the ultimate nature of 
space and time. The reasons are not far to seek However we 
may ultimately think spac^and time technically, ;^ether as 
entity ji^.elation, .asTorm .of thought or form of b5ng, t hey a re\»^ 
in some sense , at leMt5 allrpervasive.aspectsjof _expenencej_and'j 
our_^cEiqn_a^_to their_, reality ,or unreality^ is. determmative i 
of our interpretation of reahty itself. 

All iKeTdtal problems of philosophy depend upon this 
question, but not all the problems of space and time are equally, 
relevant to the philosophical problem. Psychological analysis, 
of the space-time consciousness may throw light on disputed, 
points Mathematical and logical analyses have their own 
interests, but may have much less significance for the general 
philosophical problem than is often supposed Our “physical! 
outlook may, indeed, be profoundly changed if we imagina- 
tively reahze the consequences of the theory of relativity, but 
it is by no means yet sure that our metaphysical outlook will 
be equally profoundly altered ” Be that as it may, much 
that is ordinanly mcluded in discussions of space and time 
has httle mterest for us here The problem,_pn_the splupont 
o f which so mu ch_dep^nds for our philosophical outlook, is ' 
stil l the same problem ^s_itjlias., always been— namely, .the^' 
relation of space and time to the intelligible world In terms^ 
oTtlie more gen^^ discussions of the two preceding chapters J 
we may state the specific problems of the present chapter in v 
the followmg way To what extent are mtelhgibihty and mtel- ^ 
hgible communication bound up with, or dependent upon, 
descnption in space and time? What is the relation of space i 
and time to the form of philosophical intelligibility'^ 

T mditLona l p ^osophv has uni formly conceived of the in- 
telhgible wondT^ ultimately non-spatial and non-temporal v 
It haFah^^Tert that the solution of the nddle of life in space 
and time hes outside space and time, with equal conviction 
it has felt that the relations of space_^d time aip not mtel-/ 
li fflbleT irtheniselves, but become so only onjlm assumption'' 
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that they are “phenomenal” of something more nltimate ^an 
' themselves. For many, on the~adief liand, the only world we 
have is the space-time ^vorld If intelligibility is to be found 
at all it must be found within its confines Moreover, they see 
no reason why the relations of space and time should not be 
intelligible in themselves, and they make every effort to show 
them to be such. 

All this ivill constitute the material of our discussions. It 
is^ of pnor importance, however, to see what this problein of 
intelligibility means here, and ho\v it arose Jn human thinking. 


II 

“The ancient world,” writes Spengler, “had no problem 
Zl space and time.” If this is true — and in a certain sense and 
with certain limitations it probably is — it is because the sense 
br the reality of space and time was unimpaired. This sense 
3f their rcahty was due to the ease %vith which they were 
sonncctcd with value. This it was that made them intelhgible. 

For the ordinary consciousness anything to be real must 
liavc a defimte place in the world, i c. must be localized That 
which has no such place seems to have no reality at all. This 
pi cjudicc in fa\ our of the actual, of which we have spoken at 
length elsewhere,^ is curiously illustrated by Plato’s saying 
of the ideas that they arc in ronos aro-wv — a prejudice finally 
DN'crcomc only when the sophisticated modern logician finds 
himself capable of thinking of certain entities, that arc still 
entities, but arc liomclcss wanderers, nowhere and nowhen, 
neither in space, time, nor c\cn in mind. 

Now, localization of \ alues is not difficult for the mytho- 
logical consciousness For the religion of the ancient world 
rcahty divided itself naturally into heaven and earth and a 
subterrannean hell. This graduated scries of the regions of the 
v.orld was palpable evidence of a graded senes of values. Jt 
IV ns not until these durable connections between an order of 
space and an order of meanings and values were scv'crcd that 
the problem of the rcahty or unreality of -space arose. When, 
however, it dawned upon thought that there could be no 

, Chapter II, pp 67 f, 
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absolju^ determinations, of sgace, since every place is deter- 
mm^ by relations to other places, the old world-picture .was, 
as Hoffdmg says, dpomed With the.passmg of t^s old picture 
q uesfions of reahty and unreahty_ nec^^nty appeared i 
Hitherto it had been possible to express “spmtual” distinctions, 
distinctions of meamng and value, by spatial distances and 
relations Hence no sharp distinctions between the matenal 
and spintual were drawn Now, however, the natural prejudice 
in favour of locahzation contends with a tendency against 
localization and hmitation Two possibihties thus appear 
Through dissociation from the “real” the spiritual or value 
order may become unreal But with equal plausibihty the 
question of tlie ultimate reahty of space may be raised Is 
space ultimate or is it a form of appearance in which_a^non- 
s^tial reality manif^ti itselP 

As with space , so with time T he sen se of the reality of time 
remained unimp^cd so long as it remamed possible easily 
toTbcate values m time. As the reli^ous consciousness located 
its'gods in space, so it located the supreme values at the be- 
ginning and end of time The question of the reahty of time 
arose only when^^ connection was severed ' 

to mean, as for mstance in the Hmdu mmd, mo vement leading 
to no_ ^nd, ^movement jwithout.direction, n o va lue could be 
at tribute d, tq^ time itielf, and because of the. mseparabhjly of 
value and reahty time became.unreal The traditipnal philo- 
sophic. cono^tion of the ultiinate unreahty of time has its 
origm in the i dea^of ^ meanmglesshess , th e deprec iation., of ^ 
time, the idea of its essential imperfection as a c orruption of 
etermty,^is a necessary consequence Tl^ philosophy, .on the 
d^'Sihand, tiiat jeeks to find the ideal realized m the present, 
tfiat finds the eternal m the temporal itself, is a dnect attempt 
tcTovercomeTus ancient dissociation" qf time firom value 
InsucEIaSKiohrihenJI^ve spaceand time become the funda- 
mental problems of an ineligible world In such fashion, and 
in such fashion alone, couldr thU problem of their reahty or 
unreahty ever have arisen. The “depreciation of space and 
time,” so characteristic of traditionar~philosdphy, isjbut the 
of a gr owin g apprecia tion qfjother^meanmgs of 
reahty thanjhat ^localization m space and time — as.necessary 
ali^ for intelhgible_ cqrnmumcation and interpretation of 
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e^erience — and which makes of the natur^ demand for 
localization a prejudice.^ 

The origin of the space-time problem is thus axiological. 
Its ultimate meaning and final solution" must be equply so. 
But this axiological problem presente iteelf, as, indeed, we have 
se^aUThe historical problems of pliilosophy do, in ontological 
form. James Ward has classified the problems of time under 
three heads* {a) theformal; (6) the ontological ; (r) the _ axio- 
logical. The same holds true of space. 

“For traditional philosophy space and time have,” as 
Bergson shrewdly observes, “necessarily the same origin and 
the same value. The same dinunution of being is expressed 
both by extension in space and detension in time. Both are 
but the distance between what is and what ought to be.”^ 
Tins “depreciation” of space and time, characteristic of the 
main line of philosophical thought, issuing in many cases in a 
doctrine of their unreality, is the main element in traditional 
philosophy against which, in one form“Qr another, modernism 
chiefly takes_ issue. The dej^te has mainly taken place in the 
broad and open spaccf" of abstract logic,_b_ut the real undg^^* 

' lying issues have been axiological, as we shall seek to show. 

These "'two', problems are, of courser intinihtely rcl atcd _both 
historically and logically ; but they must J)e_carefidly_ dis- 
tinguished. The contradictions in space and time which are 
supposed to make them unintelligible and thus ultimately 
unreal, might conceivably be due to “certain obstinate pre- 
judices now overcome by tlic labours of the mathematicians,” 
but this would in no \vise affect the second problem The argu- 
ments of Leibniz and Lotze, for instance, for the relativity 
of space and lime may be met by the absolutists. They may, 
for instance, ha\ c definitely refuted the claim that the_cxistcncc\, 
of points or positions in absolute space involves, contradiction. ' 
But this method docs not enable them to prove that that 
v.hich is free from logical contradiction has ultimate existence 
or reality Still less docs it enable them to answer those who 
maintain that the world is more intelligible on the assumption 
that space and time arc not ultimately real. The reason for^ 
this L plain. The real problem of space and time is not whctlicr, 
they arc internally contradictory or not, but rallicr whctjicr 

‘ St- <2 apirr H, pp 71 f ^ Crectivt Erqluh translation, p 
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they_ are intelligible in the sense that %ir absoluteness or 
relative is insistent or inconsistent \yi^ the interpretation 
of experience as a whole 

TTisVI repeat, of the utmost importance to make this dis- 
tinction clear. I can do so in no better way than by referring 
to the form in which it is vaguely but no less genuinely ex- 
pressed by Mr Bertrand Russell. Thus, writmg of time, he 
says . “The arguments for the contention that time is unreal 
and that the world of sense is illusory must, I think, be regarded 
as illusory. N everth eless, there is some sense, easier to feel than 
to state, m which tim^ is an unimportant and superficial 
ch aractenstic of reality. Past and future must be acknowledged 
to be as real as the present, and a certain emanapation from 
slavery to time is essential to philosophic thought.”^ Thus 
Mr. _ Russell shares with traditional philosophy a certam 
de preciation of time ; and he shares it for the reason that he 
knows, however madequately he may be able to express that- 
knowledge, that th e rea l reason for the depreciation of time in 
t raditional philoso j^hy lay not so much in _the argument for- 
the u^e^^^oftim e as in the consciousness of the u ltim ate* 
umntelligibility of a world m which temporal distinctions are 
taken as absolve, m t he consciousness that meanings and their* 
v alidity are uT some sense hon-temporal 
It is, then,~"the ^olo^c^ problem of space and time with 
which we are primanly concernedlrTtEiTchapter, the problem 
oTspace, time, and'value 'i'Eis is by no means to suggest that 
the other problems are neghgible In fact, from other pomts 
of view, as, for instance, that of the formation of a concept of 
nature or natural science, the other problems become the more 
important and our special problem may conceivably be ignored 
Thus A N. Whitehead takes the “homogeneity of thought 
about nature as excluding any reference to moral or assthetic 
values ” These values of nature are, however, he adds, “perhaps 
the key to the metaphysical synthesis of existence But such a 
synthesis is exactly what I am not attempting ”2 Yet if th e 
va lues of nature are the key to metaphysical synthesis or inter- 
pretafa on, ^ I fo r one certainly' behey(5“T:heh“it Is'bb^ously 1 
th e space-tim e problem asTtls related to values that is central . 
and_detenmnat ive." 

* Logic and Adysftctsm, p 26 » A N Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 5 
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Traditional philosophy has_ in the main felt compeUed to 
deny the ultimate reality^of space_and time. .We _ have now 
seen why it has felt com pell ed to„do sq^ Yet common sense 
and science seem to agree that they can do nothing with the 
world except on the hypothesis of their concrete reahty, and 
many forms of recent philosophy have followed their lead. 
The demand tliat time shall be taken seriously is one of the 
fundamental notes of modernism. In so far as, more and more, 
space and time are found inseparable in scientific desenption 
and explanation space must be taken seriously, too.^ 

Now, I think it may be said without hesitation that, in so far 
as intelligibility is sought merely in dcscription_and ex planatio n 
as understood by science, space and time must, indeed, be.taken 
seriously and tliercfore as real. By this I mean that the mutual 
extemahty of parts in space and of moments in time is the 
condition of any such intelligible description and explanation. 
But the problem is, how far^^does this hold for 
tion and interpretation? In other words, how far is philQsqphy 
compelled to retain this mutual externality in its more_ul:toatc 
interpretation'^ May we not rather be compelled to reconstruct 
our space-time notions if there is to be genuine understajading 
and adequate communication of the meaning of reahty? May 
It not be necessary to supplement this mutual extemahty irith 
a type of category more intimate to the life of experience if 
there is to be any really intelligible communication of that 
experience? 

It is clear, I lliink, that desenption, whether for science or 
practice, is in the last analysis localization, ^nd necessarily 
in\ohcs taking the mutual externality of parts of spacc_and 
moments of time as (hough they were ultimate and final. 
Nothing can be really described except as it is thus localized 
in space and time. This is true of the mental as well as the 
phydc.al. Communication of meaning is possible wthout 
localization, at least definite localization, but description of 
an\ mental fact imoKcs ncccssanly direct localization m 
time and, at least, indirect localization in space Whatever wc 
mav think on the vexed question of physical space and mental 
^parr, in some space even* dcscribablc fact or event must have 
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its^pj^ce. Moreoyer, the unit of scientific descnpUon, as 
modern^science is coining more and more to see, is the Vpoint- 
mstant ” In this sense the Einstein theory is, as Alexander 
holds, “a result of last importance.” For descnption,_at Jeast, 
sjiace-time is mdissoluble. As the fram ework of aU descnp- 
tipn_an)^nng that is descnbable at all in the sense of sciencej 
c an b e so described by a system of space-,time-co-or^nates 

In this sense, but in tins sense alone, are space and time 
“aUrpervasive ^.categories ”__In another sens^ as we shall ^ee 
rnore fullyjater,.they certainly, are noti^^or there are ‘‘objects”, 
m the bi oadest sense of that temi of which to say thahthey are^ 
l ocaliz ed in space and time, is meaningless There are many'^ 
such objects — aU those, in fact^f gr which j^e philosophers havet 
been compelled to use such terms as “sliHsist^ce” and “vahd- 
ity ” DesOTptioru properly speaking, is possible only of exStents 
physical and mental The m/owingj- qf^these existents and the 
meanings of existence _ itself are imt describable; they^pan 
onl3^__be_ acknowledged in co mmuni cation Gommumcation 
itself, upon which description and explanation, no less than 
n^^re^tion, ..ultimately rest, is not an object descnbable 
by .science L. 

All this is true, and as fundamental as it is true B.ut .there 
i s still a sen se — and to this we must hold fast throughout our 
discussion — winch space mdjtime are all-pervasive categories, 
in the sense, namely, that this mutual extemalityjs the necessary 
condition of mtelhmble descnpUon "WTien the Indian mystic 
cnes, “ThS art thou, that art thou,” and pomts to the varied 
obj’ects of the natural world, he is undoubtedly commum- 
cating a meamng that is both mtelhgible and valid When the 
poet cries, “I am a part of all that I have seen,” he is expressmg 
something that surely is mtelhgible to the poet in aU of us 
But to neither of these expenences can science give any 
mtelhgible meamng, for both statements mvolve a negation 
of that very externality upon which all the clearness and 
distinctness which science seeks in its descnptions rest This 
muti^ extemahty, abstracted from concrete expenence_and 

* Descnptioii of existents takes place, it is true, only in terms of uruversals 
that are nowhere and nowhen, and these, when t^en apart from the existents 
they describe, are not actual Xhese alone do not, however, describe the actual ^ 
Such description is impossible wthout the localization which makes the mdi* 
vidual actu^ 
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represented as continuous homogeneous magnitudes, is precisely 
' we call space and time. To deny the reality^of space and 
time is, accordingly, not only to impoverish Ae world, ^ as 
Lossky says, but in a ver)' genuine sense to rob it of partjofits 
intclli^bility. Even more does this appear to be the fact when i 
w'C consider space and time in connection with explanation. 

For some purposes of science, explanation and adequate 
description may, perhaps, be conceived to coincide. Id eal in - 
tclligibility {Durclmchiigkeit) is achieved when nature is reduced 
to a system of space-time co-ordinates But thereis_a necessary 
clement of intelligibility, even in sciene'e, \^chj:efuses-^to be 
exhausted in such description. 

Most of w'hat w'c have in the past considered necessary for 
intelligibility has been driven out as anthropomorphic fictions. 
We arc even told that to say tliat the combination of HjO 
gi\ cs rise to water is further than we can properly go. A func- 
tional relation is all that we can legitimately assert. Yet even 
in science such asceticism has not wholly won the day. The 
investigations of Professor Lawrence J. Henderson, for instance, 
compel him to the conclusion that there is revealed in nature 
something more than this — “a certain order or pattern in the 
properties of tlic chemist,” an “element of direction,” which 
must be taken into account. These things, it is true, arc 
“hidden when one considers the properties of matter abstractly 
and statically, for it is recognizable and intelligible only 
through its effects. It becomes c\adcnt only when time is taken 
into consideration. It has a dynamical significance and relates 
only to c\o]ution 

Explanation, even in science, involves more than mere 
description The historical categories wall not be denied. They 
have, indeed, been bled white by tlic increasing abstractness of 
science. It is to pump blood back into Uicsc anaemic categories 
that Bergson and other modernists bid us take time seriously. 

7 imc, real time, is the necessary condition of the intelligibility 
of the \ital and psychical processes, c\cn of the chcmjcal. It 
takc^ time for all “crcaiitc resultants.” This much is fully 
tmdcr^icK^d. But wiiat U not so easily seen, perhaps, is that 
tKf jcrr^ ts tntf oj space. Nowhere is the iaseparability of space 
.md time so clearly seen as precisely in all those sciences in 

* Th* OrdfT tf 'ecluTt, p 184. 
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which to “descnption” is added_‘‘explanation,” where,_in 
^her words, the Jiistorical categories ent er I^t us ^consider 
spaee^Kt. 

We have seen that mutual externality, as represented in 
sep arate co»cxisting posiUons in space, is the necessa^ condi- 
tion of all desenption. W^i^ut^this^ externality all things fall 
together Jn a mutual interpenetration which, while it 'may have 
a meaning of its own, ajneaning which can, indeed, be acknow- 
ledged and communicated, is.incompatibl^with_desaiption.^ 
Thi s mu tual ^^crjial^ is, if possible, evmjnor£ Remanded 
vv^erc historical explanation supervenes upon statTc desenp- 
tioh This principle_of. mutual _externahty we may, from thisj 
point of riew, describe as the law of segregation or the prin^le 
of Necessary spaces.” We^ shall_find this prmciple aU^er- 
vasive in the orgamc and inorganic world in the realms of 
mental and social phenomena. 

To this prmciple of segreg ation , for mstence, the h^torical 
g eologist ascribes^ fmdaniental ^importance and world-wide 
signii^cance “Segregation,” writes J. W. Gregory, “converted the 
wdely diffused nebula into planetary knots, and then divided 
each young planet into a metallic centre and stony crust 
The beginmng of the geological history of the earth was the ^ 
segregation of the materials of the constituent meteorites t 
into three zones The making of the earth into a condition 
suitable for the abode of life and ultimately for the home of^ 
man was the continuation of this beneficent process of segre- 
gation . . All the materials required for the life and work 

of man existed in the rocks of the hthosphere and m the 
waters of the ocean or in the air but they were prac- 
tically useless until each had been connected in beds in 
which they could be obtained in the necessary quantity and 
purity tv, 

This tendency of sinular materials to collect together in 
groups, Gregory continues, “has affected the world from the 
pnmeval knotting of the nebulae to the crowdmg of people ’ 
mto towns This all-pervasive impulse takes on, however, ' 
different forms as we pass from the morgamc to the orgamc. < 
In biology, for instance, segregation or spatial separation is ' 
found necessary for the fixation of speaes. One of the most 
* The Making of the Earthy PP 75 ff 

ft 
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important contributions made since Darwin to our under- 
standing of the method of tlie origin of species is a series of 
suggestions coming from various sources, but aU centring about 
the general idea of “isolation.” “It is an absolute certainty,” 
says H. W. Conn, “that single variations cannot perpetuate 
themselves if there is free possibility of breeding with unmodified 
members of the race,” and beholds this idea of isolation to be 
of such importance as “to deserve to rank with natural selection 
and Lamarckism as a third great theory or factor in the origin 
of species Into the details of the me^ods of isolation, 
geographical and physiological, we need not enter ...It suffices 
for our purpose that the pnnciple of geographical _isojation 
of necessary spaces is of tlie utmost importance f or ex planation 
In tlicTnaking of luing organisms, no less than in the “making” 
of the earth, without the externality of space time cannot do 
its work. 

In die mental and social life of man the evidence of this 
principle of necessary spaces is still clearer^ as its influence is 
m a sense c\'en more profound. Thus Eduard Meyer, the 
histonan, begins with the “axiom” that the whole mental 
de\clopmcnt of mankind has as its preliminary assumption 
the existence of separate social groups.* Imitation, assimilation, 
interpenetration, arc in the minds of the social philosophers 
both the conditions and the ideals of historical development ; 
but separation and opposition are found to be equally nccessar)' 
for the emergence and fixation of those qualities of indivdduality 
in culture which we find most sigmficant and valuable. Else- 
where I ha\c dc\ eloped in detail the central role which segre- 
gation and isolation play in the development of social valucs.3 
It is enough, perhaps, to say •vrith Gregory that “human 
segregation, though often deplored, will not only continue 
despite all attempts to stop it, but is probably as ncccssarv' 
and beneficent as similar tendencies in the inoiganic and 
organic \sorld.” k: ' ^ 

E\cn more fundamental than the law of neccssaiy' spaces— ■ 
if. indeed, the two can be at all separated — is the law oj necessaO 
or stages. To arri\c at an> “higher” or more comple.^ 

‘ li W Ocrxn, 7 ?.^ e/ En)Iutt:r:, chnptcr \u, p 28? 

* o'—! fra-ii .Adnm>, TT^r Dt^redaKo’^ ef Dcroaclx P 

< 4-i Lcxij pp 339 fT. 
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stage of existence ‘^takes time.” Any explanation of the emergent 
characters and qualities of the universe requires us to take time 
senously. 

“It was the peculiar ability of Darwin,” writes Professor 
E. G. ConMin, “to sec nature in four dimensions — lengtli, 
breadth, depth, .and, duration. He observed the activities of 
cartliworms for a season, and then calculated the agricultural 
and geographical importance of earthworms acting through 
many years. Hej^bseiwed the minor vanations of animals and 
plants, and then saw the evolutionary significance of such 
changes when extended tlirough geological time ” It is the 
sense for this fourth dimension that is the pecuhar gift of the 
modem world, and which more than anythmg else sets^ 
modem thought in contrast with the ancient The Greeks, 
it is probably true, liad so litde of this sense that thmgs and 
events, so soon as tliey were past, tended to merge into a 
background of timeless myth “Once upon a time” was all the 


temporal localization necessary to give an event leahty Be 
that as it may, the elem ent o f duration, of necessary times in 
explanation, in the_malang of the_ quahties of the umverse, 
waTalmost wholly Jacking in ancient science as in ancient hfe 
If \vould he superfluous to attempt to expand this thesis ; to 
attempt to develop in detail that which has become a common- 
place of modem knowledge It would mvolve a resume of all 
the dynamic sciences, and would be no more than a restate- 
ment, mutatis mutandis, of what we have said regarding necessary 


spaces Enough^h^em jnerely-,to„statc , the xonclusion^that the 
p rinciple of “necessary times” is absolutely indispensable for 
i ntdIiLgihle~commumcation an d interpretation , Both description 
a nd explana tion jrnply, it.- c. ’ t c-. i 

What, then, is the signflicance of diJS prmciple or “law” o 
necessary’- ^ace^andjaecjsssaiy^mes ^ It is, firs t of all, a genera 
statement ^pfjheipall-pervasive character They are the neces 
sairy conditions of intefligible explanation as well as of mtelh 


gible description In second pla^, for the modem scientific 
consciousness as for tradition^th ough t, space and tune have 
“the same ongin~and”tEe~same^ value ” N ecessary s paces^anc 
necess£L^jd^sj29thJif^^ firom the standpoirit of their mtelhgi- 
biht^the distance^betweepwhajUs and what ought to be, the 
l es^s''meaning ful and the,more meaningful As~sucE"they belon; 
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together and for an ultimate interpretation are inseparable. 
Finally, the intelligibility which space and time thus acquired 
in explanation is solely instrumental, to make use of a distinction 
of a former chapter, and as such presu pposes iMrinsic 
bility.i The necessary and the ‘"beneficent” j:haracter of space 
and time relations, of which the scientist somewhat naively 
speaks, presupposes a teleology, an acknowledgment of values, 
which alone make these relations significant. Tjhe^problem of 
space, time, and value is thus before us. 


The origin of the space-time problem— as a philosophical 
problem, at least — we found to be axiological. ^I te ulti mate 
meaning and final solution must, we insisted, be axiological 
jUso. The first condition of such a solution_^s hamrally an 
examination of the relations of space and tirne , tp_ values, i 
Othenvise expressed, our problem is 'somewhat as foUoivs. 
The fundamental task of this chapter is to^determine thg role] 
of space and time in the interpretation of reality, or in our^ 
conception of an intelligible world. We have repeatedly Tound, 
liowcvcr, from various angles of approach, that the notions 
^ of reality and value arc inseparable. It is clear, then, that no 
determination of the role of space and timem this interpretation 
is possible until we have considered the relation of space and 
time to value. 

With this question wc have come to one of the most difiicult 
problems of this chapter, and one in the discussion of which the 
greatast confusion of thought is possible. If, as has been sug* 
gested, the \'alucs of nature arc the key to mctaphysjcaljntcr- 
prctation, tlicn the question of the relation of valucs^^HP^^ 
and lime is fundamental. On the other hand, thisTcry question 
h made extraordinarily difficult by ambiguities in the concept 
of value. Tlic merely psycho-biological conception is of values 
as adaptations of organism to environment, and, from 
genetic point of view, as certain adaptations which cntcrgc 
,*u evolution runs its course. If this were the whole story 
value*, what wc have said of space and time in the preceding 

* Chapter V, pp. 1 83 fT. 
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section would apply without change to the sphere of values. 
But it IS not the whole story, as we have seen.^ The necessarily 
vicious circle inherent in this conception forces us to other 
conceptions of value, and demands that we shall consider the 
question of the relation of space and time to values on its own 
merits. 

We may begin by asking, concerning “values,” the same 
questions we asked about “things ” Ar e the jirmciples of 
ne^sary spaces^and nqcessary times involved in^the descrip- 
tion jind explanation of values^ Are relations of space and time 
pari^f the nature of values^ T hesej questions mi^t, m a sense, 
be answered in the affirmative. It js in connection with space 
ancTtime that values become stcJiibar; in connection with them'; 
alone~*tfiaf the meamng and yalues, of things are acquired , 
It.is,jDnly.as “evolution runs its course” that there_enierge,“ 
at the j reflective s^tage .of ,mmd, tertjary^si^dihbes, ideals of.; 
trut h and _beauty and jthe . ethically right, having relations 
ofW^ue 07 ' Vwvi/;? t 

Mutual extemahty of positions in space and of moments in 
time are, we have seen, necessaryfor description and explana- 
tion In the desenptions and explanations of Jhe geologist, 
biologist, and sociolo^t, moreover an. elernent of meaning and 
val ue Fas~alre^y ente red The “ beneficent” character of these 
factorsLJ[s_emphasized Necessary spaces and necffsary times 
are postulated as the condition of all those .qualities jof. the 
univers e, aII~Qr6se adaptations to which.jve ^en be v alue — 
as necessary, m short, for the acqmrement of meamng and value 
Qin this sense, and to this extent, space and.fame.s^m to be 
p art of th e-nature J3f.anv value ~ \ ' 

This seems to be true also when we com^ to the distinctively* 
h uiflanT" values , ~~although the problem then becomes more 
complex and more difficult Here, as elsewhere, space and time < 
s eem to j3e,pait of the na^re of any value ;( ^d w e find t^t wcv 
can.,do-nothmg _m Ihe ^way of descnption and explanataon of 
v ^ues with out ^suimng the “reahty”. of space and time‘|)Jt 
is unnecessary to comment on the significance of space and ■ 
time factors in determining economic values Change in space 
and availabihty m time may make all the difference between 
worthlessness and fabulous “value ” But this is also ^e, m a 

' Sec Chapter IV, pp 136 ff 
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sense, of those values which we call ethical and assthetic. 

' There is this much truth in all naturalistic explanation^ and 
interpretations of such phenomena, that it is only in Iheir 
relativity to time and place — ^in other words, to the specific 
situation — that they become evident and are realized. For our 
purposes, however, it will serve to emphasize only one aspeef of 
the situation, namely, the role of the principle of necessary times 
in determining the emergence and realization of such valu^. 

Tile role of the prolongation of infancy in the development 
of the family has been frequently cited as an instance of the 
function of the spatial and temporal environment in “eliciting’’ 
values Here time, both in the phylogenetic and the ontogenetic 
scries, is “creative.” In this case, and in all similar cases, the 
only natural and common-sense point of view is to say that, 
since time, or times, are necessary to elicit these values — since 
“it takes time,” so to speak, to “make” them — time itself is 
creative and, as such, part of the nature of the value as such. 
It is at this point in our thought that there arises the idea of 
“emergence” of new qualities, and with it the whole idea of 
emergent or creatfre evolution, a notion which we shall con- 
sider more fully later. 

All these facts may be summarized for our purposes in tlic 
follovring generalization. Space and time, and their relations, 
arc not only a part of those aspects of reality we call 
but of those we call values. In a sense, this generalization is but 
the corollary of the conclusions of an earlier discussion m 
which wc found that value is part of the nature of tilings, 
part of the vciy material with which science deals. ^ I” 

fact, all our actual every-day experiences seem to jusoTy this 
conclusion- Such experiences seem to deriv^c all, or at least 
most, of their significance and value from the fact that one 
{louiion in space is not with anotlicr, one moment in suc- 
cession not with another. Mutual externality, witli all tliat it 
implies of necessary spaces and necessary times, is a necessary 
condition of intelligibility in the sphere of values as well ns 
of thing'; There seems to be no denying this gcncnilization, no 
cfcapc from this very' law of life itself. The not-ji'et and th*^ 
consciousness seem to be an essential part of botli 
rralnvation .'md communication of v'alucs. All our plans, 0 

* S-e Ciiaptcr \ , pp 19G fi*. 
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course, de pend upon them, and if for them be substituted a 
merely timeless order, our4>urposes and values seem to become 
unmeaning. The inmost meaning of time^ the inalienable 
dijference bet^veen that wliich is and that which bughf to be, 
and, conversely, it seemsj the inmost meaning of value is" bcTund 
up \vith its expression in the time form. 

Taken m a, certain sense, tins conclusion would scarcely 
be kerned b^'; anyone Traditional philosophy, even m its 
n^t “mystical” form, always teUs us that “the external world,, 
as wewed spatially and temporally, has much to teach us, 
about ultimate truth ” Mutual _extcmahty stands-for_something 
ill The "“fe^’_3vprld, although there are “spintual” reahties 
to Avhich It does not apply This idea — that spacejand trae are 
somehow “phenomenal” of value in its ultimate sense, that 
they are the necessary forms in which values are realized, and 
yet the values themselves transcend these forms — as^an imper-^ 
ishable^element in traditional philosophy To make this view 
intelligible is the task of the following sections Here I shall 
merely point out that itjs_but_a spe^^ forai of the problem 
of the relation of value to existence and reahty as considered 
in an earhepph^ter ^ 

TKeTn"ahenable difference between what is and what ought 
"to be IS, in a sense, th e, ultimate mystery I t is t ins, our inabihty 
really to ideni^_Ae actual with -.the ideal, that compels us 
to acknowledge, thejreahty of space.and time^ I ^, h owever, on 
the"other hand, this that equally compels us to acknowledge 
valueswEch trahscen^spjice^and t^e 


V 


The dnvmg force qf^the trachtipn^ inmrpretation of space 
and timeTT t o be foimd, then, in^t^ur esseimal limitations as 
t he a pnori of a signifi cant, intelhgible world All-pervasive ' 
a ^ects of reality they may be ; buti-this.^fact, wlnle important / 
for (to.cnption andrcxplanatibn, is not fin al interpretation / 
f.If to mamtain this is a depreciation of space and”time, then^ 
[traditional philosophy must be charged with consistent and; 
jeontinuous undervaluation 

» dapter IV, pp. 158 ff. 
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IVith this depreciation, however, _,there is a corresponding 
appreciation of their significance and reality. "Spice^d^ toe 
may be phenomenal, but thcyLj3^re„pherioin^a^^^;z^ 

By themselves they may be meaningless and unintelH^ble, 
but as expressions or “symMs” of^ non-spa to_ai^ non- 
temporal mcapngs and vtoes they_ajeJ[iighly„significantrTo 
this positive side of traditional thought we musjt presently 
turn, but it is first necessary to examine a c harac te nsti c view 
of modernism which, whUe denying absolute reality to space, 

emphasizes all the more strongly the absolute character of 
duraPon, ' " ^ ^ ^ 

^ Tlic extent of !^rgson’s break with the past is shown pre- 
cisely by his putting^under things which traditional thought 
la , apparently, effectually joined. According to his view, 
space is,^ indeed, but an instrument of description and explana- 
Pon, umnlelligiblc in itself and by its very hm'itations ifiSapable 
of making the world intelligible. But ^vdth. toe, Tiroperl)^ 
understood, the case is wholly different. Npt only is timexeal, 
mt the only reality. Not only has time in itself meaning andi 
value, but duration u meaning and value. In other words, the 
'cy to all interpretation and intelligibility is the intrinsic and 

a solute nature of time, the identification of being with 
becoming 

iNow, it must be admitted that, despite the close relations 
o spa(x and time, the phenomenal character of time is much 
more difficult to sustain than that of space. It encounters 
immc lately the objection that the interconnection of psychic 
slates an activities has, though no space aspect, yet certainly 
a temporal character. Ttee is also the difficulty that, wliilc 
space IS in a sense irrelevant to value, time is not. The idea of 

duration ^ absolute is much more difficult tojncct than in 
the cn«^c of -^pacc. 

lint is absolute duration intelligible’ Can the metaphysical 
iclcnurication of being and becoming be cai^ried out? Bergson’s 
oc rinc o time lias been examined from every conceivable 

• ng c err wc shall concentrate our attention on one single 
spec , the axiological — the particular aspect, liowcvcr, which, 

* of tlic historic spacc-iimc problem i"? 

\ \Jt{ It is an aspect, moreover, which vdll be 

‘ g i > 'ignificant for the discussions to come. 
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The hLtoric attempts to interpret the world have, according 
to Ber gson,, unifonnlyjailed^because they' have all refuseTLo 
ta^ time ser iousl y. This is true alike of historic idealisms and 
spiritualisms and of modern naturalistic evolutionism. AUJbave 
mtempted to derive the more from the less, when it is possible 
only to derive the less from the more F or these ph ilosophies 
there has always be^n more (of meaning an^d value) _inj:he 
staHc and hi fact, there is really more in the 

changing TheLassumption_underlyingJBergspn^^n&e piulo- 
s opEy^is , acco rdingly, ^at time, taken m itself) has _intrmsicrt 
meaning and valu e and that, consequently, the world becomes^ 
intelligible only on the^ssumption of a “creative evolution’ b 
jih VvHmh time'^is the matter and womb of creation itself. ^ 

"Witli the consequences of this assumption we are not at 
present concerned.^ Rather le t us exam ine^ J:he primary v 
assumption. Time is in itself meamngfu l and has^ ^deed. more^ 
ofmejining and value than ^e thing s within or without t ime 
This is, ^f course, the negation “bf ajl traditional insight 
Like”space, time also acquire meaning only when seen as the^ 
distance between that which is and that which ought to be 
Detension Jnjtin^, like extension in spa^, is, as Bergson says, 
for traditional ^thought me rely t^ ^Expression cf degrees of 
reahty, of increase or diminution pf value. For Bergson, on the 
othefhandjrime not only h^ meamng without this “direction,” 
buTintsdf tiie^^enc^f rneanmg and value 

Such a compete transvaluation of all metaphysical values 
is hlirdtoirhdersHn3~Diie phase of this morbid"evaluation of 
tiihehTinde^'intelli^ble Mutual compenetration and mutual ^ 
intgr periet rafaon have, mdeed, always been, felt_ to be the* 
c ondition ^ pf ^appreciation llnd unde^tanding pf the “spir itual 
world ” For traditional philosophy also, there has always been, 
to use Bergson’s own words, “more” in mterpenetration Aan 
in ext e rnah ty But now appe^s ^at phas e of his &oughf 
whiclTis not imdefstandabfe ,Tbri meamng and value of inter-; i 
nenetration he thinks to find m an immediate mtmtion of 
pure duration ^el^m mere_beconung, ^ though Jhis mter- 1 
penetration were m any mtelhgible sense in the becoimng itself 
'~Now, it can be shown, I think, that the nieamng he_appe^ ^ 
to findjn becpiningjdoes not belongs to Jhe*h??6n^g ite^. 

* They will be considered in Chapters IX and X, 
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An analysis of our experience — ^taken at its highest points, s^ch 
‘ as, indeed, Bergson lumself undertakes — disproves Ids position. 

' Our consciousness does not p^ceive sequence, our acts and 
states do not really follow one upon the Other except as th^ are 
held together by value. The very inteip)ene^ationj continuity 
it^If, is felt only through direcBoh introduced into the becon^g 
from a source other than itself. The weakness of Bergson’s 
\dew, as, indeed, of the whole group of philosophies that make 
evolution itself creative, isjthe false assumption that time, 
process, tendency, are themselves matters of intension, them- 
seh cs carr)'^ meanings and values, when they represent merely 
the “means of approach to values.” This “packing” of time or 
space-time with meanings and values is^ as we shall see, the 
only thing that gives to modem doctrines of emergence the 
apparent intelligibility they seem to have. 

I think that this can be actually sho%vn from Bergson’s own 
analysis of becoming. * At the risk of labouring the point let 
me indicate more exactly what I mean Bergson speaks of “an 
infinite multiplici^^ of becomings.” Becoming is Mpjtely 
^ aried. That which goes from yellow to green is not that which 
goes from green to blue ; that which goes from flower to fruit 
is not that ^vhich goes from lar\'a to nymph and from nymph 
to perfect insect The action of eating and drinking is not the 
action of lighting. And these three kinds of movements them- 
sch cs — qualitative, evolutionary, cxtcnsit'c — differ profoundly. 
“It is but a trick of our intelligence that abstracts fromjthcsc 
profoundly different becomings the single representation of 
becoming^ in general.” Whence, now, I ask, the different 
“colourings” of these different becomings? Whence o^cr 
than from the different meanings wliich these movements 
embody, directions which could not be recognized except!' 
by the apprehension and acknowledgment of_ thc_ values p 
wliich the meanings presuppose and which determine the 
directions? 

1 he more of meaning which one seems to find in becoming 
does not, I repeat, belong to mere becoming itself. To grasp 
meaning in a movement, one must grasp direction; pnd,the 
directiom of all these different types of movement, tlic^^eryp. 
t oniimuty .and intcqienrtration which make of them indivisible 

• Crsc't:' Etchi pp 30 1 (T. 
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wholes, arc determined by th at which c an be grasped only by 
int^gence_onented .towards v^ue. 

Th^ intellect, it is said, cannot grasp movement. If we 
mean by movement particular local motion, it is true that the 
intellect does not seize it as the senses do But it does not 
follow that the intelligence solidifies movement in grasping it. 
All depends on what we conceive intelligence to be, and what 
the natural oiientation of the intelligence is The intdlect 
grasps intclhgible movement only by means of concepts, the 
COTcepts namely of potentiality and realization, of potency 
and act These concepts, as we shall see later, are neither 
merely practice, nor are they intellectual dogmas forced 
on a resisting reality. They spring from the fact that inter- 
p enetra tion and continuity are Aemselves intelligible only as 
s uccessive st a tes are h nid together by. value They are value 
concept, and the oidy way jn which meaningfiil becoming 
anT~movement can^e grasped 

“Time,” as Guyau has ironically said, “i s too ofte n made a 
s ort of my sterious reahty designed to rep^ce the pld^^ of 
p ro\nLde ncc and made jilmos^ omnip^nt ” This subtle temp-' 
tation is seen in a large part of modem thinking about time. We 
moderns^are ngM m taking time seriously ; but to do so, it is 
not ne cessary to read into it .meanings which, by iteelf, it 
ne ver h ^ We are right in saying that time and space are real 
fiT hev are existents on much the same grade^of realijty as the 
iUbjccts for, jwhich, withou TT hemj there no mtelli^ble 
\aescription_ and explanation As^such, and m so far, they are 
o Tthe. ver y tosue of ^e given Buty^^.^arehinit:ed in ^^t they 
cannot. lead_^yond themselv^ 3n_ any. j other . .w ay than^by 
r^etitipnjof themselves, thus givmg, as the last word they can 
say about themselves, the endless in space and time They have, 
m the words of Leibniz, no “sufficient reason” in tEe^mselves. 

T aLenT jiy „ itself, each is dumb; neither is able to make 
Itself mtelligble It is supposed by soraejhat Jthey do become 
intelli gible when we make of them a sort of Siamese^ twins; 
the entity called space-hme. But is the situation really 
changed^ Does tlm_ adding, together of ty/o iminte^gibles 
make an inteUigble^ For myself, I cannot see that it does, 
for ei^er we. interpret this space-time as something in which 
there is jio^ “direction,” -or, else we endow it with a nisuSjjfnth. 
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potentiality — ^whether we use the terms or not. But this imme- 
diately transforms it into something quite other tfiah^the 
becoming or space-time of either c ommon sense or lienee, 
something so like that mysterious £eality derived to replace 
tlic old idea of Providence thatitjjec pmes th e .begetter ^of the 
very Deity out of which providence itsel^cpmes. 


VI 

Appreciation of the reality of space and time, more parti- 
cularly of Ume, is then the characteristic of modem thought. 
The conclusion that space and time are part of the^natime^of 
any value sets the seal upon the doctrine of the reality of sp ace 
and time. Yet depreciation of space and time — especially of 
time — ^is equally, as Mr. Alexander says, a j^tment^wdely 
spread among thinking men. Quoting certain expressions of 
these sentiments from poet and philosopher, he remarks: 
“A person might well be content to be an idealist in philosophy 
in order to have tlic right of saying these noble tilings.” 
Perhaps it is the need of saying these noble things, at least, 
of acknowledging certain human meanings and values, wliich 
requires poet and philosopher alike to rcconstmct tlieir con- 
ceptions of space and time. 

Tlicsc needs, these exigencies, arc there, but they arc not 
particularly easy to express. “Space,” Mr. Merz admits, 

not only on our outer, but also 
on our inner, riew, and is directly or collaterally .J:hc_all'* 
embracing receptacle of the whole of our experience. Ajid^yct 
wc feel that, although space and spatial features obtrude them- 
selves c\crN'whcie, they do not give us that which is_most 
inicrc'^ting and important to us. . . . Wc feel instinctively 
that tlic refined and spiritual experiences do not belong to 
objects or persons in their purely spatial existence, but form a 
world for thcmscKcs in the same way as in the purely intel- 
lectual region — numbers, mathematical formula:, and logical 
connections foim realities by themselves.”* Tlic argurnents for 
the unreality of lime, Mr. Russell, wchavc seen, hnds illusoryc 
Nevertheless, there is some sense, easier to feel than to state, 

• ^ ej e*r MirJ, p 184. 
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in which time is an unimportant an d superficial characteristic 
qfr^ty.” 

T hese Aings,__ejsicr to^ feel than to express, are precisely 
wha^^aditional philosophy h^ uniformly felt and aclmow- 
ledged. It is these things that the “idealistic” doctrine of space 
and time has sought to express, however inadequately. 

, Traditional philosophy has never demed, at least, in, spirit, 

! I think, the reahty of space andjbme, although in its con-, 
fusion of existential and ~ axiological categories it has often 
appeared so to do. It h^ merely insisted that ultimate rccdity, 
t hat is reality in its "really intelhgible form, caimq^ be. ade- 
quately expresjed in the re lat iqns of space andjime !l^r this 
wc^must go Jbeyond jexteraaiit5^to a tjqie of category;, more 
mtimatej o the life jif.. experience. In a sense it can be said, 
perhaps, that tradiuqnal phi losophy , at least in its more 
magnanimous forms, has attem pted the impossibl e — impossible 
at lea^t to common sense — ^in calling space-and 'time both real 
a nd unreal arthe ,same time I mpossible or not, ^t)is the si ne 
Qua non o f intelligible co mmumca tion a nd mterpretation . 

R einterpretati on of the traditional doctnne of space ^nd 
tim^^is, accordlhgly, our first task. As a pnmary condition of’ 
Its adequate interpretafibn^ It is necessary to recog nize, first. 
o^aU,JthatjLtisJ3eyond_the.distinction,of epistemological realism ' 
a ^ idealism . Although associated in later thought with 
epistemological ideahsm, historically it has been maintained 
by reahst and idealist ahke 

It is importent to_en^h^izei;^')pq^tfjwe„^_^under- 
st and^The real dnvmg force of traj^tional^Aoughf The' 
phenomenal ancTdepei^e nt ch aracter of space and time has ' 
b een i^og m^cL'^byThinkers whose Aeones of knowledge are. 
realistic Again, while for ideahsts_muc^of,the. force of the , 
phenomenahstic positionEasseemed to arise from the con-' 
tradictions which appear in our notions of space and timejwhen 
they are c onceived as independent^enntics, it j^j^vertheless, ' 
entirely possible to find these argnments jllusory and yet 
acc^riiTitsrcssencej fhe_trad^on^aTppsitipn In fact, the real 
d ^ng force of the argument is axiolog ical As the ongin of 
the*lpace-tmie problem is axiological, so must its ultimate 
solution be also 

It is in Leibniz, perhaps, that the deeper motive of the ' 
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traditional doctrine appears at its best. We think of Mbniz, 
to be sure, as the one who did most to_press_di^Jb^ of 
idealism which rcgards_ space a^d^toe ^^priyate^'tojSnite 
sentients and without ultimate cosmic^ stan^ng. In space, for 
instance, he says, we have an eiis mentale which derives from 
our confused perception of other kinds of relations of simple 
entities, themselves not spatial. As thus explained, space is an 
order of coexisting which obtains only for qualitative contents 
of this or that monad. It is not an order which includes the 
monads themselves. It has, therefore, no ultimate cosmic 
standing, Gencrahzcd, and freed from the particulars of 
Leibniz’s system, the essentials of this doctrine are th at spac e 
(and time also) constitute an order that docs not includc^any 
of tlic monads, ideas, and values tliat are considered .ultimate, 
Leibniz’s disproof of the independent reality of space an(LtiniC| 
is indeed largely fonnal and logical in character. It cmphasizcsl 
certain contradictions wliich conceivably rest upon mis- 
understandings which mathematical logic can remove. But 
beneath these surface arguments is a deeper one j^tologtcafinu 
cjwractjcr, arising/rom certain assumptions or presupppsffions T 
wlhqul which intelligibility is ultimatclyjmpqssiblc. 

Leibniz’s disproof of the independent reality of space and 
lime, when stripped of the particulars of his own system, is, 

I repeat, the essence of the traditional line of tliought. Wc must 
acroidingly examine it -with some care. ‘T say then,” Leibniz 
writes, “that if space was an absolute being, there would 
liappcn something for which it is impossible that there should 
be a sufficient reason, wliich is against my axiom, and I prove 
It thus. Space is something absolutely uniform; and ^vithout 
the things placed in it, one point in space does not absolutely 
differ in any respect whatsoever from any other point in space. 
Nov. from hcncc it follows (supposing space to be something 
in itself besides the order of bodies among thcmschcs) that 
his imposciblc that there should be any reason w’hy God,'t 
preserving the ‘^ame situations of bodies, among thcmsch cs, ' 
"hould haw placed them in space after one certain particular 
manner and not otherwise, and why cv cty’thing was not placed 
in the conimry* way, for iastance, by changing cast into w'cst, 
I'»u if <parc is nothing else but the order of relation, and 
ing III all without bodies but tlic possibility of placing 
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tlicm, then these two states, the one such as it now is, the other 
supposed to be the contrary way, would not at all differ from 
each other Their difference, therefore, is only to be found m 
our chimencal supposition of the reality of space in itself 
The case, Leibniz holds, “is tlie same with respect to time ” 
In other words, s pace an dtime arc umntelhgible when con- 
ceived as independenT~entitieFan d[ the world in space and 
toi^^nintelligible when they are so conceived 

It is easy to xmss the force of Leibnizes argument in our 
dissatisfaction with the form in which he expresses his ideal 
of intelligibility or sufficient reason. We may question the assump- 
tion that space and time are objects about which the question 
“why^” can be mtelhgently and legitimately asked We may 
quesdon his appeal to the ideal imnd or will of God as a 
enterion of intelligibility. Yet both these forms of expression 
may be discounted and the essence of the argument remam 
unimpaired Both the why, as an external purpose, and a God 
as a purposer, may be taken as symbols, or even as convement 
fictions, without affecting its meaning or force For the point 
of the argument is this, as he states it m his fourth letter to 
Clarke : If sp^c^_and time jirejjn^rm, and they are, . and if 
their mutuS externahty is _conceive,d_as existing or subj^ng 
\\'hqflyl^ependentlyj „then “there _can be^nei]^er_any external 
n or interna l re ^on b y. which to disting uish their parts arid to 
make any choice^r distocti9n_among them Irrother words, 
so con ceive d, "there js no element of direction in space and time, 
and without direction they are ultimately meanmgless and un- 
intelhgible ^ 

In maintaining _Jt^ position,, hpweverj^ Leibn^__is but 
insisting upon tliat which most thinkers, ,J)o th ancie nt and 
modeni,JiaveJullyj:eahzed G iven the i dea of sp^atial jendless- 
ness of the umverse, it is impossible that any one direction in 
the umverse caff be' distinguished^ from another BuLjust as m 
a spatially mfimte universe there can be no over, nor under, 
so just as truly is it impossible to have an e^rher or later in one 
t Hp~lr ~teifipbraIIy]mfimte Rather must the total coffehtion 
ofLhe universe at all moments of time be, as we mstmctively^ 

I Third Letter to Clarke, quoted from R Latta, Leibniz, The Monadology, etc , 
p 102 

» Op at ,p 104, note 
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feel, really the same. The ultimate meaninglessnes s of absol ute 
space and absolute time, "and" the ultimate u nmtelEg ^I^ of 
^ world without limits and without beginning and end, are 
among those insights of traditional thought whkh no ^ount 
of spphLti cation nan really, darken. If the^^s to^ be direction 
in space and time, ifjpj^e^ikljtin^e^emselves are to^Have| 
meaning, they must get it from something oHieFtKah thiemselves. 
For this reason it remains true, as Mr. Russell says, that “a 
truer image of the world is obtained” (if, indeed, we must have 
an image) “by picturing things as entenng into the stream of 
time from an external world outside than from a view which 
regards time as the devouring tyrant of all that is.” It is truer 
because more intelligible. 

This refusal of traditional thought to identify Jbeing and 
bccorhing cither %vith duration, or with spaee^time, is, I 
repeat, ultimately _a>dqiogically motived. Tlns..^appcars most 
clearly, I think, when we examine from tMs point of view_tlie 
contradictions or antinomies which traditional thought has 
uniformly found in space and time, when made absolute-— 
the antithesis of the finite and the infinite in its various fonns. 

These problems have, it is true, been uniformly conceived as 
logical and ontological, but they are gradually being recog- 
nized as deeper both in origin and nature. On the one hand, 
one may well question whether the removal of tlic problem 
to tlic subjective world is more than an evasion. On the 
other hand, it may be doubted whether any mere “logical” 
proof that space and time when conceived as absolute are free 
from logical contradictions, really proves that they arc ulti- 
mately intelligible In any case, the umntclligibility of space 
and time, as argued from the antinomies, really implies the 
problem of the relation of space and time to value. 

This IK, pcrliaps, best seen in the difiiculties of the antithesis 
of the finite and the infinite wliich any attempt to, conceive the 
ultimate metaphysical reality: of time brings out, Thc^idca 
of lime as finite implies the end of time, and therefore an 
end of happenine, change, life, and volition The, idea of the 
mftnite, on the contrary, opens out a vista of an infinite scries 
<'> events in infinite time, and therefore implies that the will 
v-ui never enme to rest; the gates of the future arc forcv'cr open. 
<ontrasting ideas arc respectively congenial to diOcrcnt 
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men^^cprding to their respective^ temperaments. But if we 
look close}y_at them, “It is,” as Windelband says, '‘difhculP 
to^sayT^uch idcaTi^jIic more jntoJ^ile, thatjQf_an absolute | 
re'st7IorI2iiLIbf-ajiever-cmdmg_restlcssness of the^ will. Both^ 
elements have their emotional value in relation to the finite 
time-aspects of empineal reality and our varying experience 
of it At one time rest is welcome after long unrest , though 
it is tolerable only if it does not last too long By others the 
struggle, even if it does not attam its end, is gladly welcomed ; 
yet if such a state of things is conceived absolutely, it threatens 
to make the will itself illusory. Thus we see tliat the^ings tlmt 
a re certainl y real in^ the finite world of experience become 
impossibilities tlie moment they are converted into. absolute 
realiuesjDy metaphysjLC^ thought O-n 

""l have quo tcd this passage at length for two reasons first, 
to brm g out t he e ssentially axio^ gical origin of the' antinomy 
prbb)ehi_and iL relation to the p henomenol ogical doctrine of ^ 
ti me ; seco ndly, i n o rder to comment on this use of the concept ' 
of the intolerable the antinomy of the fimte and the ^ 
in finit e is. no~ puzzle of the mere j.ntellect, but g ets i ts real 
dnvejrom its relatio n to vohtion^and~ vaIue, is obvious, as was 
indeed made clear by Hegel’s distinction between the “good” 
and the “bad” infinite The jdenpfica tion o f metaplwsical 
impossibihiy^vnth ^1^ intolerable, ^moreover, _in^cates. the 
e mse relation of in telligibility to value This relation has already 
been mdicated in our~ doctrine of intrinsic mtelhgibihty,* 
but the further thesis, that the axiologically intolerable is also . 
one aspect of the metaphysically umntelhgible, constitutes one i 
of the mam theses of certain discussions to come 3 I will not ^ 
stop here to develop this idea of the mtolerable as the umn- 
telhgible In this connection it is merely another indication of 
our general thesis (which the present section has made clear), 
that as the ongm of the space-time problem is axiological, so 
must its solution ultimately be. 

I have dwelt rather long, perhaps, on these old thmgs If so, 

It is because only by so doing could the essence of traditional 
thought regarding space and time be made clear It is because 
Leibmz’s conclusions, as well as his hne of argument, exhibit 

* W Windelband, Iniroduciton to Philosophy (1921), pp 98 ff 

* See Chapter V, pp 183 ff 3 See Chapter X, pp 334 ff 
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the axiological motive so clearly that I ha\'e made use of them. 
It is because this argument, quite independent of any secondar>^ 
questions of subjecti\dty or objectivity, of mental or non-mental 
character, embodies an insight which no amount of sophisti- 
cation can darken, that I have used it to display the ultimate 
intentions of traditional thought. 


VII 

The phenomenal character of space and time is the essence of 
traditional interpretation. We are now familiar with the negative 
side of the argument, with the “depreciation” of space and time. 
Let us turn now to the more positive side of the conception 
Space and time are not intelbgible in themselves because 
they ha\c no “sufficient reason,” neither external nor internal 
meaning. Whatever meaning they have — and they have a 
genuine meaning and reality according to ti’aditional thought 
— comes from something other tlian themselves For intcr- 
prclation space and time are phenomenal of an intelligible 
world, of an ordci that is really “logical” or “ teleological. ’V 
Space and time are the \'cry warp and woof of the canvas on 
which tlic meanings of the world arc spread out. But they 
constitute only the canyas. This genuine meaning and reality 
— that which they have precisely because of their “phcnomcnaf^ 
character — ^wc must now seek to understand 
Steinmetz, the distinguished scientist, has said that “poctiyj 
rc\'clation, philosophy, mathematics, and science, all agree 
tlmt space and time arc not entities, but aic conceptions of the 
Imman mind ” To this dictum there ivill be niany to take 
exception v But if He had said that alj agicc in recognizing^ 
objects or cnUticsTvriosc “meanings” arc non-spaUal and non- j 
temporal liis statement could scaiccly be challenged. 

^^ith regard to mathematics and science nothing is cleaicr 
than the gradual substitution of logical relations for the empirical ^ 
intuitions of space and time, of a logical order for a spacc-tinicf 
order. We speak of the depreciation of .space and time in ' 
traditional philosopln. MinViowski, with wiiosc matlicmatical 
and physical conceptions those of Linstcin arc closely related, 
diaws a piciiiie of the world as four-dimensional with 'Jpacc and 
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time “de^-aded to mere shadows, leaving nothing of their 
substance save a sort oT umtedness of the two ” The^absolute r, 
wor ld-order which both Minkowski and Emjtein p.ostulate, is | 
onejri whi^ objects, and the^efinite relations which are what ’ 
we mean by space and time, have not yet been constructed. 
Much discussion has ansen as to the relation of this view of 
space and time to that of Kant The view, expressed by Cassirer 
and otliers, tliat there is a significant divergence between the 
\a_ev!S .of JCant and Einstein is probably true For Kant, as for 
Ne'wton, space and, time were unchanging frameworks in 
which the objects of nature exist F or Eins tein th^ are always 
empirical, and not pure transcendental forms For Kant, space 1 
an^dme are relative to the intelligible world of meanings and * 
values For the modern doctrine of relativity they .are, relatiye 
to the empiricaj_^ world also But, sigmficant as the divergence 
is between the most modern mathematics and science and the 
traditional philosophical conceptions, as they found expression 
in Kant, this ^yergence should not be allowed to obscure the 
f undame ntal agreement of the modern doctrine„wit:hJhe essence 
of the„^ditK3i{. The substitution of logical relations for the ' 
sensuous mtuitions of space and tune means that the intelligible 
world is non-spatial and non-temppral 

~ When It conies jto the intuitions of “poetry and revelation,”^ 
the very essence of thosF intuitions and, ^ we .^all see, the very 1 
conHition/oT ^eu*_communication, are the ac^owledgment/ 
probjects wh^os e mea nmgs are non-sp^al anj^non-ten^oral | 
“A poet,” wntes SheUey m his Defence of Poetry, “participates ^ 
in the Eternal, the mfimte, the one As far as relates to his 
conceptions, tune and place and number are not The gram- ^ 
matical forms,” he contmues, “which express the moods of* 
time, and the difference of persons and the distmctions of place, ^ 
are convertible with respect to the highest poetry without i 
injuring it as poetry ; and the choruses of jEschylus, the Book ^ 
of Job, and Dante’s Paradise would afford, more than any 
other wntmgs, examples of the fact, if the limits of this essay 
did not forbid ” The agreement of the poets on this mterpreta- 
tipn_p.f,J;he^^^fiW’’~^^^ which" fh'eif'imagmations deal is 
so unanimou s that at this pomt, where we are concerned oiily 
with their own mterpretations, we ne ed o rdy note,, the agree- 
mentj with tradition al philosophy. 
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Whatever may be said of poetry and revelation, of science 
and mathematics, the instinct of philosophy is sure and its 
idiom definite and distinctive. Space and time are “pheno- 
menal” of more ultimate meanings and values. For traditional 
tliought mutual externaHty_ in space an d time i sjthe condition 
ot things m the world of sense, mutual inclusion or ^cgm^ene- 
tration the distinctive character of the “spiritual” or intelligible 
world. Spatial relations are phenomenal of inner affinities, 
temporal process of inner meahih^~ and values. Non -spatial 
and non-temporal intuition is the conffition of the interpre- 
tatibn of the spacej:time world itself. 

, ^ That space and time are phenomenal of an order of meaning 
and value is, as we have seen, assumed even in the “descrip- 
tions” and “explanations” of science. Necessary spaces andi 
necessary times are necessary for the development of qualities! 
and total! des, meanings and values, themselves not spatial! 
and temporal Even in the sub-human world, organic and 
inorganic, space and time relations are intelligible only 'with 
reference to a non-temporal and non-spatial order. It is, to be 
sure, only in space and time and through space-time processes 
that such qualities and meanings emerge. But space and time 
acquire meaning only with respect to directions which are 
thcmsch'es non-spatial and non-temporal. Mutual externality 
is a law of this world, but not its deepest law. 

This is true even of the sub-human world, but it becomes 
still more evident when we enter the world of persons and tlieir 
relations. The phenomenal character of space and time, in the 
sense described, is assumed in all interpretations of community 
and State, of ^^'hatcvc^ typc-W^L correspondence between the 
sjiacc-timc order and a non-spatial and non-tcmporal order 
of values is taken for granted in every interpretation of the 
human ordcr.vBy tliis correspondence I understand something 
\cr> definite and something tlic meaning of which is imme- 
di.-'irl) evident. The idea of “community” is essentially a 
non-qiaiial conception— it is the mutual acknowledgment of 
t^>rninon \aluc3 Yet, as wc have seen, the ver)' “axiom” of 
the hj'jtoricrd understanding ofsuch community* is tiie existence 
of -rp.uate groups Actually, the local contiguity and 

tijr- it isolation of a group from other groups arc always 
t^ken ,!•; outvsard and visible signs of an inner or spuitual 
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communit y of soci^^piratiom It_is_this_ immediate corre- 
sppn^n^_,betwee^ the spatial and non-spatial orders, always 
assumed, that consUtutes iiTtBs^conne^on phenomenal 
cha^^er.of space. 

This correspondence b etween the spatial and non^patial 
orders'^ is, of course, only approximate Only in thos^ sections 
oFmanKind which have not yet succeeded in actively controlhng 
the physical order for their purposes is it true that spatial 
contiguity and inner similarity, spatial remoteness and inner 
dissimilarity, coincide But these facts only serve to show the 
more completely how the spatial order is related to the non- 
spatial In proportion ashman’s j^nquest oyer space becomes 
complete, he seeks to devise means to extend and retain this 
i nner umty of aims and interests, in spite of spatial sepmation. 
The abohtion of distance effected by science and civihzation 
IS, as it were, a practical vmdication of this philosophical 
doctrme of space Humamtyls, ideal see ms to be to ma ke 
com municah pn_.in„thoughjLjvit h our f ellows free from, the 
r ^tnctions o f-space_and time Mutual com-penetration, com- 
mumty, is assumed to be the meaning of the human, social 
world It is ass umed thr ough out that t here is more of meamng 
and value~in co m-penetrati on and^.cpmmumty than jn,^xJ;er- 
n^^. The mere fact that men can commumcate with each 
oidier more widely and more qmckly does not, to be sure, of 
itself mean mcrease of value, as is so often assumed in superficial 
conceptions of progress This very commumcation brings with 
it negative values that must be taken account of But this wider 
and more rapid commumcation forms a necessary condition 
of progress. The eliminati on of s pace and_the bm&ng of time 
are the co ndiHoh slpric^ivilizajion. But these conditions have 
ncTsignificance jm^s„civili^^tion and culture themselves are 
apprel ^ded as havmg _non-spati^ and non-temporal sigm- 
ficanc e 

The mterpretation of human life thus assumes that the spatial 
relations of human bemgs are phenomenal of non-spatial 
meanings and values Similarly, any interpretation of human 
life presupposes that the temporal stnvmgs of intelligent 
purposive bemgs are phenomenal of inner mea n ings and values, 
themselves not temporal. 

All concepts_pf_deyelopment, jyhejher in the ^cient sense 
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OT in the more mod^n sense^of prcgress,' presuppose_this| 
felaiioh between Jemporai stages and nph-tempoialji 
levels of valuer This is not yet the place to take up specifically 
the^ problem of an intelligible conception of progress. Here 
we shall content ourselves with pointing out that, whjle^ the 
''principle of necessary times „is a law of all human ,stn^dng 
ai^ development, it^also is not the deepest law. ‘Tt takes time” 
for new qualities to emerge in the inorganic and organic world. 

' It takes time for human meamngs and values to be realized 
Tl^ principle of “nec^sary stages,” thrpugh which all develop- 
ment, inHi\idual and social, must go, is fund^ental Ah short 
cuts in development mean movement in a circle ymc is 
phenomenal here, b ut it J s also, in the special sense in ^yhich 
we are using die term, a phenomenon bene fundgiujn. But just^ as 
i\dth the idea of a mutual compenet^ration that shaH transcend 
space, so the idea of an order of values that transcends time 
is presupposed in all intelligible concepts of pi ogress The only 
intelligible concept of progress, as we shall see later, is ,.a 
transcendental one ^ 

For traditional philosophy, space and time have necessarily 
the same origin and the same value Both are but die distance 
between what is and what ought to be. The same diminution 
of being is expressed by extension in space and detension in 
time. The general tiuth of this characterization is now obvious. 
The truth of the tradidonal posidon itself now appeals in the 
fact tliat distances, \s hether spadal or temporal, have meaning 
only as they are concci\ ed of as instrumental to the realization 
of meaning and \alucs. From the axiological point of view, 
phenomenal and noumcnal can be translated into instrumental 
and intrindc 


vni ? 

1 have now dc\ eloped ivhat seems to me to be the real 
meaning of tlic tradidonal concepdon of the spacc-dme order, 
a' phenomenal or symbolic of non-spndal and non-temporal 
relaijonw .Are i3)c upholdcr< of this view forced to regard the 
conditions of 'pace and time, under which alone the meanings 
, ^ XI, pp 'iflO (T ’P. i , " 
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of this order emerge and tlirough which alone we learn to 
r^i^them, as themselves unreal and mere appearance ^„Not 
^all. \The conditions of space and tim e, th omgh whe n_^en 
by tliemsclvcs wfhoiU mean ing and value, are yet essentjah 
to this r^ization; and_our idea of them suffeisToss if divorced 
frqm these condiUons If space and tirne^ are in this sense 
symbols they are symbols wluch are part of the truth. 

This is one aspect of the traditional conception, but only 
one. It h^ as its correlative, as we have seen, the recogmtion 
and acknowledgment of objects whose meamngs are non- 
spatial and non-temporal The veiy condition of making space ' 
and time themselves intelligible is the Assumptions of the 
noh-spatial and non-temporal order of meani^ng ar^ value 
tii^traditional \uew there .has, accordingly, always gone' 

■ a doctrme of non-spatial and non-temporal intmtion, and the' 
philosophers who represent it have always maintained the 
genuineness of such super-sensible knowledge'^'^I n this aU the. 
precursors of Kant have beheved, to this view all who have 
sought to escape^_phenomenahsm have returr^ed. What shall 
ive^ay^f ’this persistent element in philosophical thought^ ^ 
^ t here such into tion^ To this question our entire chapter > 
has m a sense been leading up On oiir answer to h much of our 
future discussion must meyitably tiuaT " 

TLAfuTfecaU, then, first of all what this position really means. 
One mighT be “^adrit was said, to be an ideahst m order to 
say certain noble thmgs The noble things in question were 
precisely those idioms in which poet and philosopher express 
their insight into spaceless and timeless reahties There are, 
in fact, certain “idioms” of “spiritual” communic^on and 
interpretation — ^idioms whi ch iin ply_ non-spatial and non- 
temporal ^penen^— without which the higher ranges of 
h uman" expenence are incoimhunicable Two that we shall 
specificiall y'" consid er are the idio ms of “ onmipresence~”"and 
oTT^^TtandessIpresent ” The^firSt ernbbdies th e real ization 
'oFth at compenetration o r confl uenc^tii^'liegates the exter-^ 
InalityoTspaceTthe secon d Jhat interpenetratioh Aat negates 
I the inutual externality of successive moments j^n_Ume \^thout 
these forai^qf speech commumcation of that which manjs at 
his highest pitch isJunposAble TheTnecessary mterdependence 
oFcommunication an d intelli^ lc mterpreto^n, as we have 
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worked it out, m akes th e acknowledgment of these meanings 
t he presuppo sidon. of alTlnte^'mation. But the point^kjch 
, we wish to insist upon here is the existence of this iHwmTTr there 
j were nonsuch experience as is represented by this concept of 
intuition, there would be no understanding of this idiom. 

To the poet and religionist these idioms are familiar and 
wholly intelligible. What could we do, asks Dean Inge, with 
the enure range of the higher poetry — with Shelley’s Alastor 
or Wordstvorth’s interpretation of nature, for instance — if we 
did not understand these idioms? What could we do with the 
religion of a Plato or a Paul, or with St. John’s life of Christ? 
Literally nothing. W ithout ar^jexperience corresponding to 
these idioms, they would all become nonsense, as indeed they 
J-9 some. Now it is, of course, possible to say of the 
language of poetry, as of the language of metaphysics, that it 
is meaningless words. This is the common retort of the “matter 
of fact” mind, for which the nature of reality is already pre- 
determined by the prejudice in favour of the actual in space 
and time.OHere we shall simply insist, with Hegel,, tlu^thc 
9 plnlosp phical Tenoi^edge is J:he _acknpw]cdg- 
ment of all the forms of human experience. Philosophy must also ; 
undei'^land anB speah this non-^atial'arid non-tcmpOT^ldiqm ; j 
for ^nthout it philosophy would also remain^tupid and dumb. I 
This philosophical idiom has its difficulties, and, as we shall 
see, is pot y\lmHy easy to make intelligible Thus the philo- 
sopher — to say nothing of the poet and the religionist — speaks 
of the “things” that arc temporal and the “things” that arc 
eternal, for he must use tlic only language that the natural 
prejudice in fa\our of the “actual” permits liim He must speak 
in cxi'^tcntial terms \slicn it is really %\ith meanings and values 
that he is concerned. Yet despite all the difficulties inhemnt 
in metaphor, the essential intuition expressed in this idiom 
cannot be darkened Let us examine these forms of expression 

more clo^rlv. 

♦ 

ff.r instance, the spiritual idioms of omnipresence 
and uniii.inencc In them some of the deepest human meanings 
er'*. uTio inured alone can be, expressed, for it is the form of 
j '•‘huh non-spaiial meaning is acknowledged It b 
wn \ but for that reason none the less idtimaiely 

J a*'..£ Mhlr. Over tlie rinfis to which the literal and purely 
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analytic mind has been put adequately to express this insight, 
one knows not really whether to weep or to smile. The school- 
men, for instance, in attempting to express that ubeily which 
they called omnipresence, distinguished three kinds of “where- 
ness” : circumscnptive, definitive, and repletive, the first being 
attnbuted to bodies, the second to souls, the third to God 
They illustrate perfectly the consequences of tlie confusion of 
the axiological and existential points of view With his charac- 
tenstic wdsdom and intellectual magnanimity, Leibmz remarks, 
however, that “he does not know whether or not this doctrine 
deserves to be turned into ridicule, as some people endeavour 
to do ” Here, it is possible, the philosophers, even the school- 
men, thought better than they spoke, for in the “repletive 
ubeity” they rather humorously attnbuted to God, they were 
translating, were they not, into technical terms, an idiom which 
in their more human moods they all thoroughly understood ^ 

It is not different wath the idiom of the “timeless present ” 
“Timelessness,” says Fawcett,^ “is a favounte term of the 
philosophers. . . . There is a voice m the study, but no 
answenng expenence shows in the vasty deep ” This dictum 
the most superficial survey of human experience must compel 
us to deny. Timelessness is indeed a “command concept,” 
as Fawcett calls it, but not of the study; rather of all mtelhgible 
commumcation and interpretation The poet smgs ‘^Dem 
Gluckhc^en schlagt keine Stunde'*' We not only understand what 
he means, we also know that it is true “So let him wait God’s 
instant men call years,” cries another poet. Brmg to bear upon 
this expression of the eternal element in expenence the analysis 
of the schoolmen and you will get results equally ludicrous, as, 
indeed, some of the serious discussions of the infimte prove. 

The pomt I am trying to make here is a simple one, but, I 
think, one of great importance It is the necessity of the non- 
spatial and non-tempqr^ idipm^^r tl^ cdthmumcaHon. a.nd 
interpi^ado n of expene nce In ot^r words, there is expenence, 
mtuidqnL^v^ch^th^idTom alone expresses Can this ij^om f 
^elf be made inteUi gible^Jt all depends upon what we consider t 
plu loso p hical mtelh gibajity to be. 

“The effort of philosophy to rationalize” (in our terms to 
make mteUigible) “the non-temporal is,” says Rogers, “a 

* The Dunne Imagining, p 107 
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total failure.’’ Acceptance of the temporal character of reality 
is necessary, he holds, “not only to save human values, but 
speculatively necessary also” if we are to find for our words 
about the concrete world a definite and intelhgible meaning. 
“The moment I try to reduce time to a logical category m an 
eternal and unchanging universe, that moment I am forced 
to abandon outright my everyday descriptions ; and since I am 
not recompensed for the loss by an increase of intelligibility, 
I hesitate to make the exchange.” ^ 

If the acknowledgment of non-temporal meaning meant the 
abandonment of our “everyday descriptions” we might well 
sympathize with this reluctance. But it does not, as we have 
seen Mutual externality of things in time,,the,principle of neces- 
sary times, is not only the condition^of the emergence, of the 
realization of values, but this principle itself is unin^jfigiblc 
without the^ assumption of a non-temporal order of values. OiUj 
the other hand, as we have al^ seen, (.there is an increase ofij 
intelligibility if ive acknowledge non-temporal objccts.'j In fact, j 
“if we arc to find for our words abouFthe concrete world itself 


a definite and 'intelligible rheaning,” we must use this idiom. 
'Hic rolc of space and time in cirilizatiqn and culture is_a 
practical vindication of this philosophical doctrine. 

. In" the experience of this concrete world, perm^cncc, 
lastingncss, is a test of value and reality. We increase the value 
and meaning of things in ordinary life when we lift them above 
the temporal Icv'cl and secure them from the ravages of time. 
May we not, then, think of eternity or the “timeless”. as_a mode 
in A\hich we express value? Whcn_\vjc speak of God as eternal, 
the core of our meaning is that we look upon God as thc^abso- 
, luicly \ aluable This conception of value, this modcjof expressing 
value, docs not necessarily imply'_ something that hns_ncvcr 
btch in lime, but rather something vhich, having been in 
time, IS then raised to a higher lc\cl, the process of time having 
made its contribution to value, or having been the condition 
of the emergence or realization of value. 

Tlic point v.c are in-'isting upon here is merely the nccc^a.ty 
of thi'^ non*sp,itial and non-temporal idiom for the expression 
(>i xhf' meaning of ilje ‘patio-tcmporal order itself. It is not 
( ii\ to rieny th.tl fojm of exfierif-nre v.hich is dc'f 
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as supei -sensible intuition. The fact that th^e are juch 
realizations, remains7~oF course^ the ultimate 
source, as it is the finiTground, for th^ Jumversal^agreguent 
of poetry, revelation, mathematics, and philosophy of which 
Stemmetz speaks and also for the Great T radition wh ich 
expresses that a.gpreement. But it is not necessary for our aigu- 
ment to appeal to such insights here. It is^nough^fbr^our 
purpo^ to_jnsist„that Ae,_ acknowledgment ,of the reality^ of such 
moments j^aciiwUy_presupposcd in the entire idiom of jpintual'^om- 
municaiion—in every attempt to communicate the meaning of our\ 
spatio~temporal_ experiences themselves. 

Tlffien^se expressed, there is constant expression of these 
“tilings’’ That aie* outside" space and time Of the thmgs in 
space anBTime we say, this thing is outside that, they cannot 
comcide and amalgamate, this thing comes after that, the 
former must disappear before the latter amves But our minds 
tell us tliat there is a large class of objects of which these 
statements are not true, and tlie meamngs of which are wholly 
incommumcable in these terms “These things do not mterfere 
ivith each other. They are alive and active, but they are neither 
born nor do they die. They are constant without inertia, they 
aie active but they do not move.” Our knowledge of this order 
is as direct and certain as pur knowledge of the spatio-temporal 
orj^, and we_ have a n idiom t o express that k nowledge. ^ 

If there were expre ssion , commumcation, of meaning only 
when-th ere Tsrd^nption m ^ace 1@d "timep we' should have to 
cfcpse H^veen m^^bili^_and_d^air But every yes and 
no, every affirmation or negation, proves the possibihty of ex- 
pressmg that which is not so descnbable The,,^th remains — 
and It is perhap's the d eepest truth, underlying allTdfher 
truths — t hat conu nunicationjransccnds space and time and is 
itselfpot descnbahle'in space a nd fame. ..The splution tlie ■ 
nddle o flil^n spac e and jdme,,ifd^re be a solupqn7Ii^ out- r 
side space and pmej 

' Here again one secs that the fundamental problems of metaphysics all go 
back ultimately to the problem of the philosophy of language The “language of 
metaphysics” always implies a doctrme of realism as opposed to nommalism 
It IS true that, as Mauthner has said, there never has been, nor could there be, 
a consistent nommahst He who talks at all is always a realist But the meta- 
physician IS he who beheves that language can express objects, or refers to objects, 
which, while real, arc not descnbable as existents m space and tune 
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The traditional conception of space and time as we have now 
developed it and interpreted it contains two elements. Spa^e 
and time arc phenomenal of a non-spati^ and non-temppral 
order of meanings and values This presupposes a super-sensible 
intuition of a non- temporal and non-spatiaTorderT Our inter- 
pretation of these two elements provides us, I think, with the 
means of understanding and solving what is, perhaps, one of 
the central and most difficult questions of traditional thought. 

For traditional philosophy origin and destiny atp ^sential 
parts of "the form of philosophic intclhgibihty.” Yetjffie all- 
pen-asive character of space and time seem to elifFiE?:^^ 
intelligible meaning from the concepts of absolute beginnmg or 
end Has the world a beginmng in time or an end in time? 
Is it limited or unlimited in space? About these questions, as 
veil as otlicrs, has raged the discussion of the intelligibility 
or unintclligibility of space and time. 

Now^ so far as mathematics and physical science arc con- 
cerned it may probably be said that the question whether the 
world is endless or not in space and time is at present unsolved 
if not msolub’c. In an article entitled, Isi die Welt in Raum und 
Zcil vncrdhcIP the Vienna physicist, Erich Hass, expresses the 
belief that while it is ''^wtdersinnig'^ to seek in physical laws a 
proof for the infinity of the universe, at the same time he believes 
that the ph\sical facts can never bring a cogent proof for the 
oppodtc position.* One thing that seems to militate against an 
unlimited uni\crse is, however, the fact of direction in it, the 
fact, namely, that all events, including llie physical, appear to 
po "scss a definite direction — at least, if we lake the pnnciplc of 
entropy as "mctaplnsical,” that is, as more than symbolic 
dc-'cription. Be tins as it ma), and wc shall consider this 
problem in a later connection, all that concerns us here is to 
comment on the quc'^tionablc character of the dogma of the 
endlc^mts^ of the vorld in space and time. 

More important than this, however, is the recognition of 
the fan tiiat the problem of ultimate origm (and, as I think, 
tl e p'-oblcm of ultimate destiny also) is not affteted by the 
character of space and time as v.c have come to 

’ A' ' w 19} 3 . 
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understand it. The r eason for this is that in our terms the 
ultimate problems oF spac^^d^^mc are riot logical, but 
aiooKgi^. 

“The position of traditional thought on diis point is as 
definite ^ it_is constant. Th e arg ument for a first cause, for 
intelligible causation, 2^as it has been un^d erstoo d from Aris- 
totle on, cntixcly indepen den t of the philosophical considera- 
tion of the eternity. Emrnity_ax.such is only a 

chronolojS attribute and can never be, made cquafto the 
reasdri^^c sufficient reason-^Y a thing. One might find many 
expressions of this position, but here again wc may with advan- 
tage take a classical formulation as found in Leibmz’s paper 
“On the Ultimate Ongmation of All Things,” especially 
useful for our purpose here for the reason that it was Leibmz 
also who furnished us with the best msight into the drivmg 
force of the traditional view of space and time, “ ^cn by 
supposing tiie et ernity o fthe_world >” L^^^ mz holds, “we cannot 
escapeltheTiltimate^^S^a:^nP^^^P®,’^^.^9’^ of Jhings, that is to 

etcmal th mgs, even J^Aerq be no~^ause, 
tHeremust be a re^n, whichjbr permanent things is^necessity 
itsHfrorHseHcT” f^ the series of xh^gpig thin^7 
snppos^ that theyjucceed one_another fr om all etefmW, this 
reaidins~the~pi^ai^g of inclin^ns which cpns.isjT not in 
necessitatinjreg^, of an absolute and'metaphysical necessity, 
thi'dppo^te of which involves a contradiction, hut^nhidi^g 
reasons. These mclinmg reasons are the ^periorityortKe~^od 
“verlhe badlri' tiieTfiin gs'^at come to pass “Tj^ba^ce_or 

Drep553efariH^"mchnes_tHe7ri^^of C?od_wtlmut_a^plutely 

'Y-ieirini?s idiom, it may be admitted, is sufficiently remote 
fronrduTpfeierit ways of_^pressing ourselves ^tjbr the 

willjiqtxe_rvetoJobsci^he 
^SflfSth-ir'th&Tconceptiom whichj^_to the 

the iiiteUige!)cs,asjuch— nainely,_tEat cause.and 

are, axiological. conMpts 

a-STbaSSTto phdosophic4..intel]}glbali.ty...as,>s,tm^^ 

i^th^vffi foSTIt^l^edhmg 

I Op ett ,P 338* 
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and the directions of its becoming. I^tbe_world is eternd^ then 
inrcTcmally unmeaning urdess it gets its meaning from some- 
thing beyond space and time. The answer to the riddle of. the 
world in space and time lies outside space and time. 

To this question of ultimate origination and intelligible 
causation we shall turn in the following chapter. Here I "wish 
merely to suggest that the “phenomenal” character of space 
and time, as we have sought to understand it, opens up a way 
to the understanding of this problem also. 


X 

Thc characteristic of the traditional solution of^tl^ space- 
time problem is that reality is both in and out of space, J}Oih in 
and out of time. The Great Tradition is the magnanimous 
tradition, and it is characteristic of the magnanimous philo- 
sophers of all time that to the ^'eithery of the do^vnright 
mind they have wanted to say “both, and.” 
in and out of space and time ; space and time are both real 
and unreal. However inadequate his formula, it was this 
that led Kant to say : “Empirically real, transcendentdly 
ideal.” 

But this, Bergson, like many others, finds an “appalling 
contradiction.” Rather than formulate such a contradiction 
philosophers ^vc^c necessarily led, he holds, to sacrifice the 
weaker of the two terms and to regard the spatio-temporal 
aspect of things as mere illusion. For myself, I find no such 
contradiction. *'Das alle Rede ist ivohly^ says Hegel, **von der 
vnsch'udcn aber cbm so zcesenlhch idcntisch mtt ihrd^ With this 
1 can full) agree, as also \rith a further statement of his, in 
the same connection ^\So gdit auch die J^eii der Untcrschied der 
Objtcthiid!^ und drier gegen diesclbcy subjectivcn Beumsstsetns, nichts 
cnR * These two sentences arc almost the most significant things; 
ever said on this question. For they summanze m a few'W’orcis 
llie tniditional conception as I understand it. 

7 he di'^iincuon of iubjccti\c and objective is irrelevant to 
the le.al problem'! of space and time The significant problenr^ 
lic beyond the distinction of epistemological realism and 
* t (Kirefunann cd., p £iC) 
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idealism Tim moti ves which underlie the conception of space 
antTllmc as phenomenal of a non-spatial and non-temporal 
order, while JiistoricalLy closely connected wth the motives of 
cpstemdlogical ideahsm, are not necessarily bound up with 
them.'That a Leifeiz should call them “mental entities,” a Kant 
‘Ticcess^ry forms of perception,” is understandable, but the same 
conception was equally pi esent in ancient philosophy in which 
the clement of modern subjectivism had not yet appeared. 
Moreover, the absolute world order which both Minkowski 
and Einstein postulate is one in which objects with the definite 
relations wliich arc what ivc mean by space and time have 
not yet been constructed The dissociation of tlus traditional 
doctnne from subjccti\asm is the first condition of our under- 
standing it. 

It is equally true that the ultimately real is different from 
time, e\'en as it is essentially identical with it That space 
and tune arc all-pcr\'asivc m the sense of being the necessary 
conditions of the description and explanation of existence, does 
not exclude the equally important truth that leality has other 
aspects that are not expressible in these categories. Reahty 
is both m and out of space, both in and out of time. This we 
all know, for we assume it in all our attempts at the communi- 
cation of the meanings of reality Communication itself tran- 
scends the spatial and the tcmpoial. We all know tins But we 
can understand it only on the basis of the fundamental axiom 
of intelhgible thought and its communication — the insepara- 
bihty of value and reahty 

The significance of this chapter in the development of our 
main theme is, then, twofold We have, on the one hand, 
reinterpreted and, as I think, justified the traditional position 
which refuses to identify “reality” with existence in space and 
time, in other words witli becommg But we have also, by our 
remterpretation of that position, also cleared the way for a 
restatement of the traditional “form of philosophical intelhgi- 
bihty.” Such mtelhgibihty is, as we have seen, ultimately 
bound up with questions of ongin and destmy and cannot 
be separated from them Yet one of the most persistent tenden- 
cies of this same tradition is to detemporahze and despatiahze 
these conceptions. We have at least come to understand 
the significance of that tendency The solution of the nddle 
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of life in space and time — ^if there be a solution — does, indeed, 
he outside space and time. But certainly there can be no solu- 
tion of that problem which involves the abandonment of the 
one fonn in which thought alone can intelligibly express itself. 
To the dc\clopment of the elements in this form we must 
now turn. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ORIGIN AND VALUE: POTENTIALITY—IvIATTER 

AND SPIRIT 


Surely It IS not likely that fire or earth or any such element should be tlic 
reason why things manifest goodness and beauty botli in tlieir being and tlicir 
coming to be, or that those thinkers should have supposed it was, nor again 
could it be right to asenbe so great a matter to spontaneity and luck AVhen 
one man declared then that reason was present — as m animals so tliroughout 
nature — being the cause of the world and all its order, he seemed like a sober 
man m contrast with the random talk of his predecessors Those who thought 
thus stated tliat there is a pnnaplc of things which is at the same time the cause 
of beauty and that sort of cause from which thmgs acquire movement 

Aristotle, Metaphysics 

The present depression of humanity has its origm, I believe, solely m man’s 
degraded sense of his ongin The human race feels itself like a rat in a trap We 
began m mud and shall end in mud Life is reaching the end of its tether Humanity 
rots for a new dcfimtion of life 

The Glass of Fashion, p. 1 70 


I 

The problem of an intelligible world begms with the problems 
of space and time, implicates inevitably the alternative of 
matter and spirit, and finds its culmination in questions 
relative to the ongin and end of all thmgs The what, the 
whence, the why and the whereto, are the questions with 
which philosophy started, and in some form they will be the 
questions of philosophy imtil the end of time When the 
philosopher ceases to ask about “the first and last things,” 
he ceases, ipso facto, to be a plulosopher 

But while these continue to be the root questions of any 
cosmology, their form changes From one pomt of view the 
entire history of speculative thought might be written in 
terms of changes in the form and meamng of these questions 
It was, indeed, the realization of this truth, however imper- 
fectly, that gave the touch of gemus to the thinkmg of Wilham 
James. In considermg metaphysical questions pragmatically 
he reckoned, it is true, with imperfect and mcoherent con- 
cepts of value and reahty, but he at least recognized that 
these questions about “first and last things” are genuine 

s 
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problems of philosophy because they aic tlic problems of 
men. 

Many, indeed, speak of the “absolutely false and super- 
annuated conception of pliilosophy, according to which the 
object of the latter is the beginning and end of things.” Thus 
Couturat, voicing this modern fashion in tliought, says : “Such 
questions, in so far as they are at all soluble, e\ddently belong 
to the scientific and historical methods, and have nothing 
really philosophical about them unless by confusion of ideas, 
springing from the ambiguity of the word pnneipium, according 
to \vliich principle is identified with beginning.” That tlicy 
should be considered not to be soluble at all one can well 
understand. That is, indeed, a necessary consequence of the 
separation of questions of “fact” from questions of “value.” 
But that there should be thought to be anything in the 
scientific or historical methods as sucli, even to take hold of 
llicsc problems, to say nothing of solving them, is an illusion 
which critical science itself has abandoned. It may be a 
superannuated philosophy that asks these questions. But if 
philosophy ceases to ask them, something else in the human 
spirit will continue to do so. What we call that something — 
that fundamental initiative of the human spirit we call 
speculation — matters little One docs not get rid of meta- 
physics by calling it question-begging epithets. Nor arc ques- 
tions any less metaphysical for being pragmatically considered. 

The spcculati\c form characteristic of modern tliought is 
that of evolutionism in some form or another. Evolutionary 
naturalism, creative c\olution, emergent c\olution, such arc 
some of the formulas in which it is sought to make the w'orld 
intelligible. The idea of evolution, it has been well said, is 
“the lord of all oui present thinking.” As Ivlallock has said, 
”it gi\eb spcculatisc meaning to the Instoiy of humanity and 
excites nicn In suggesting great social changes in the future.” 
In <o far. however, as it gives tins speculative meaning, it docs 
'0 ultimately only bv ‘ome conception, either explicit or 
implicit, of ultimate origination. In so far .as it cxdlcs or 
irue.'^csts men bs suggestions concerning the future, it docs so 
ultimately only b> conceptions, ciihci explicit or imjdicit, of 
uhimv.e dcstinv. It i^ the mriaph>“ics of the modern. 

4 hat anv tr.icUigiblc conception of evolution is crscntially 
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and necessarily a metaphysic is a position few, I think, would 
care to deny It is, nevertheless, a question we shall consider 
in its proper place. Here wc shall content ourselves with 
pointing out tliat the recogmtion of its metaphysical character 
brings wuth it necessarily the recognition of the problem of 
the ultimate nature of the rcahty which has evolved, and the 
question of the destiny or character of the direction in which 
the evolution takes place It is on these questions that modern- 
ism in all its forms takes an exactly contrary course from 
that of the “natural metaphysic” of the human mind, from 
the form in which an intelligible world has been traditionally 
conceived The concepts of both ongm and destiny (direction) 
have been separated from value Questions of value, we are 
told, have nothing to do with questions of origin The concepts 
of “direction,” even the concept of “perfection,” as used m 
naturalistic evolution, has nothing to do with value. These 
far-reaching dissociations of hitherto durable connections of 
ideas involve consequences of such magnitude that a most 
searching examination is imperative. In a sense the whole 
question of intelhgible discourse is at stake. 


II 

For traditional thought ongm. and value have always been 
held to be inseparable On this question the greatest thinkers 
have never been in doubt, although they have had diflSculty in 
expressing this belief adequately The reason for the behef is 
clear enough There is, it has always been felt, more m spirit 
than in matter, more of meamng and value, and therefore 
more of “reahty.” 

Underlying this traditional way of thinking is, however, an 
assumption which modernistic philosophy in the mam insists 
upon caUmg a prejudice Nietzsche, m many respects the 
epitome of modernism, calls it “the typical prejudice by 
which the metaphysicians of all time can be recogmzed ” 
“How could,” so these metaphysiaans ask themselves, “how 
could anything originate out of its opposite^ Such a genesis 
IS impossible , whoever dreams of it is a fool — ^nay, worse than 
a fool. Thmgs of the highest value must have a different 
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origin, an origin all their own. In this transitory, seductive, 
illusory, paltry world, in this turmoil of delusion and cupidity, 
tlicy cannot have their source. But rather in the lap of Being, 
in the intransitor}^, tlie concealed God, in the thing-in-itself— 
there must be their source and nowhere else.”i 

Nietzsche is undoubtedly right in seeing in this the typical 
attitude of traditional philosophy. Whether prejudice or neces- 
sary presupposition, this feeling constitutes its life-blood, its 
driring force. Bound up %vith this “prejudice,” back of this 
way of tliinking, are, as Nietzsche sees, a certain “mode of 
valuation,” a certain “antithesis of value,” which he holds 
arc open to serious question. He doubts, not only that the 
popular \aluations and antitheses of value, upon which the 
metaphysicians have set their seal, are anytliing but super- 
ficial estimates ; he also doubts that such antitheses exist at all. 
More than this, he doubts the very assumption which connects 
value at all witli ongin, and finds in it nothing more than a 
“moral prejudice.” 

Is, then, this prejudice of tlie metaphysicians really a 
prejudice, or is it, rather, one of those fundamental presup- 
positions \rithout which intelligible thought and its communi- 
cation arc impossible? It is my belief that the latter is the 
truth, and that the arrest of tlie spiritual initiative which it 
< mbodics is the source, not only of much of our philosophical 
depression, but also of the sophistication and sophistry in 
vhich so much of modem philosophy has involved itself. 

It IS to Bergson wc owe the setting of the constant “form 
of mtcihgibiluy” of traditional philosophy in so clear a light. 
It is to liim also that wc owe the clearest statement of the 


ntccssaty relation of origin and value that goes with it There 
i^, according to him, immanent in perennial philosophy “n 
p.inicular conception of causality vhich it is most important 
to bring to light. For it is that which each of us will reach 
wlu n in order to ascend to the origin of things he follows to the 
end the n.uural movement ofthc intellect ” Now, this conception, 
ai he dc^elopi; ii, is precisely that “mode of valuation” which 
XiVtz.^chc .and so many other modems relegate to the limlx* 
oj outuon prriudices. As Ikrg'on states it, “Philosophy can 
<krnr the les-r from the more, never the more from the less. 


> Irn crj I't-i!, cJ.ap'cT j 
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It is intcicsting to note that Bergson himself does not 
challenge this principle of intelhgible causation. It is the 
dnving force of his own thought and he appeals to it exphcitly 
as tlie ultimate basis of his own “philosophy of change ” It is, 
he says, because “there is more in movement than in the 
successive positions attributed to tlie moving objects, more 
in becoming than m tlie forms passed through,” that the 
latter can be deiived from the former, never the former from 
the latter “Philosophy,” he continues, “can therefore derive 
terms of the second kind from the first, but not the first from 
the second It is not, therefore, the “traditional mode of 
valuation” that Bergson challenges, but latlier tlie traditional 
antithesis of values The irresistible movement of thought, 
from the less to the more, drives traditional thought from the 
changing to the permanent This same movement of thought 
drives Bergson m the reverse direction 

Of Bergson’s o^vn transvaluation of metaphysical values we 
shall have more to say in a later chapter when we take up 
the question of intelhgible evolution Even now, however, we 
may see that this transvaluation has its roots in his miscon- 
ception of the relation of time to value which we have already 
examined, namely, in his failure to recogmze that the more 
of meamng one seems to find in becoming does not belong to 
mere becommg itself, but rather to the value that gives 
continuity and interpenetration to the becoming 2 But this is 
not the point that I wish to emphasize heie The sigmficant 
thmg is that he recogmzes in this “prejudice” of the meta- 
physicians, not only the essence of traditional plulosophy, but 
the condition of all philosophical intelhgibihty as such 

In this Bergson is, I think, fundamentally sound, however 
inconsistent he may be in carrymg out the principle For m 
accepting this principle that the less can be derived from the 
more, never the more from the less, he accepts also the principle 
that reahty and value are inseparable Intellect, m the narrow 
and special sense of his defimtion, may be oriented towards exter- 
nahty and matter, but philosophic insight, whether a matter 
of intuition or reason, is onented towards value Now, it is pre- 
cisely this orientation that modernism in the mam challenges, and 
m so doing challenges the entire structure of traditional thought 

» English translation, p 31 o » Sec Chapter VI, pp s^gff 
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III 

English-speaking philosophers are indebted to Professor 
R. B. Perry for an excellent exposition of the position of 
philosophic modernism on this point. Traditional speculative 
philosophy is for him, as for modernism in general, a bundle 
of prejudices which he calls the characteristic philosophical 
errors. These are the faUacies of “speculative dogma,” of 
“indefinite potentiality,” and of “pseudo-simplicity.” Of them 
Professor Perry says: “These three errors have perpetually 
played into one another and have begotten certain well-nigh 
inveterate habits of thought.” They are characteristic of all 
idealistic philosophies and all forms of activism; in short, of 
all forms of philosophy that attempt to make the world 
intelligible at ^1 ^ 

These so-called “errors” are, one may easily read between 
the lines, merely aspects of the original and t^^ical prejudice 
of the metaphysicians which we have been examining. The 
key fallacy^ so to speak, in this complex of philosophical errors 
is obviously that of pseudo-simplicity, to which, as we shall 
find, the others arc plainly reducible. Of this “fallacy” wc 
have had a good deal to say in another connection.- Here wc 
shall consider it only in connection with the errors of indefinite 
potentiality and speculative dogma, said to be inherent in 
traditional philosophy. 

The fallacy' of pseudo-simplicity consists, it is said, “in 
confusing the simplicity before analysis with the simplicity 
after analysis.” This, wc pointed out, is not true; there is no 
confusion here The difference is perfectly understood. The 
perpetrator of this supposed fallacy knows perfectly w'cll that 
the concepts he keeps intact arc not simple in the sense of 
the radical analyst, but he also knows that they arc expressive 
concepts that must be kept intact if intelligible communication 
is to be posdblc. After our study of space and time the reason 
for ihi*: becomes clearer. This simplicity, w'c now sec, means 
xhv.i intcllieibic communication requires non-spatial and non- 
temporal categories There is more in the whole than in tlic 
•um the p.irts, more in the proccni than in the ^um of the 

tuctc’stve stages of the procc*^5 Intelligible communication 
* t 7>-ir f , j>p ff ^ Scj- C3 ttpin V, p 
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requires the use of the categories of immanence and omni- 
presence, and, as we shall now see, of the category of poten- 
tiality also. 

For It is this, is it not, that the natural metaphysic of the 
human mind has always said. It is this that it means when it 
says that the less can be derived from the more, never the 
more from the less It is also this that it means when, following 
out this natural movement of thought, it constantly and 
necessarily makes use of the category of potentiality. The 
“error” of indefinite potentiality, if it is an error, “the fallacy 
of the implicit,” if it is a fallacy, is but another phase of the 
same mode of thought. This concept of potentiality is, as we 
shall see, the crucial problem of an intelligible concept of 
evolution, but it is also the crux of traditional thought as such. 
It must, therefore, be examined with great care. 

Potentiality is a many-sided category. It helps to interpret 
the past and to anticipate the future. It stands for the signifi- 
cance and richness of terms It teUs us that terms are not 
reducible to their relations without a remainder. But it is 
even more than this; and it is for this further reason that it 
is, so to speak, the cement of all traditional systems. It is part 
of the a priori conditions of intelhgibihty. We feel that the 
stream cannot nse higher than its source. But in cosmic 
development, we arc told, it is apparently the rule for the 
stream to rise higher than its somce It is this contradiction — 
between the a priori conditions of mteUigibihty and apparent 
actual expenence — that the concept of potentiahty attempts 
to meet It does so by inverting the process in idea after it 
has been reahzed in fact 

Such procedure is, however, for modermst philosophy 
wholly mdefensible The concept of potentiality, we are told, 
does not explain Reahty is wholly actual Perhaps. In any case, 
the concept is necessary for inteUigible mterpretation Its mdis- 
pensabihty for practice is admitted But it is much more than 
merely a name for a practical attitude; its meaning is not 
whoUy prospective, as some have mamtamed It is essentially 
a value category, but the value is theoretical as weU as prac- 
tical The philosophical meanmg of potentiahty is simply the 
postulate, or insight, that m the mterpretation of any process 
it is the process as a whole that is to be considered if we wish 
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to know the nature of the reality revealed in it. In other 
words, the concept of potentiality merely maintains that any 
valid speculative derivation presupposes the retention of the 
meaning and value of the thing to be derived. 

The whole question of potentiaHty, it is obvious, is bound 
up mth the question of our conception of the nature of time. 
If the philosophical meaning of potentiality is the insight 
that It IS the process as a whole that is to be considered, if we 
vish to know the nature of the reality therein revealed, then 
It IS clear that the intelligibility of the concept of potentiality 
depends on our conception of the nature of time and of tlic 
relation of ^alue to time For the traditional concept of time 
as phenomenal of an order of values not temporal, the later 
IS clearly thus potential in the earHer. But it is generally 
consi ere ^ that the more “modern’’ conceptions of time ai'c 
antagonistic to the concept of potentiality. 

ether this is true or not depends, to be sure, on what 
find the modem” concept of time to be. Certainly one 
important aspect of it is the abandonment of the idea of 
in_ antancous presents’ and insistence on continuity of past 
anc uture with the present In this concept, as, for instance, 
c\ c opcc 3y \\ iiitchcad, the notion of potentiality seems to 
Othcnvisc I am at a loss, I confess, to understand 
V i«i 1C means. The theory which I am urging,” he \vritcs, 
a nuts a greater ultimate mystery and a deeper ignorance 
( lan 1 1C matcnalistic thcor)’’ with its notion of the instan- 
tancous present). The past and future meet and mingle in 

nnrli ^ present. Tlic passage of nature, w'hich is only 
name foi the creative force of existence, has no 
* ow cc gc of dchniic instantaneous present within to 
ts operative presence whicli is now' urging nature 
^ ^ for (/irou{j/iau{ the whole (italics mine) irt 

*^‘**^^ ‘as w*cll as in the nanowest breadth of any 
t u ration Perhaps also in the unreahVed future 

c hap aho m the future which might be as well as the 
at teal futute that will be.”* 

‘^ontept of time, I repeat, the idea of potentiality 
^ ui\*tlvf.d. \Shat else docs Ujc recking for thi’’ 

; r.nu.r prrerac llaoucdiout the whole mean? *‘Jt 

’ ’“Til/ C p 73 
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impossible to meditate on time and the mystery of the creative 
passage of nature” (I think we shall all agree with these 
words in which he closes the passage) “without an over- 
whelming emotion at the limitations of human mtelligence.” 
But I feel sure also that such meditation increases our respect 
for those concepts, however inadequate, in terms of which 
tliought has sought to grasp the nature of this passage Among 
tliese concepts is certainly that of potentiality Is it not the 
idea of the “mstantaneous present” in the “old time” of science 
tliat excluded potentiality? 


IV 

The traditional use of the category of potentiality must 
then. It would seem, be retained in any intelhgible mterpre- 
tation of reahty If the “operative presence” of the “creative 
force of existence” must be sought for throughout the whole, 
past and future are brought together m one conception, and 
this conception is what traditional thought has meant by 
intelligible causation and mteUigible substance 

It is m the use of these concepts, however, that there arises 
that “fallacy” to which has been given the name of specu- 
lative dogma The natural metaphysic to which this error is 
asenbed consists m “the assumption of an all-general, aU- 
sufficient first principle ” It also means “the assertion of a 
maximum or superlative ideal having metaphysical vahdity ” 
This natural metaphysic, as is fuUy reahzed, is beyond the 
distinction of epistemological reahsm and idealism The 
motive involved in it bemg “qmte mdependent of the cardmal 
principle of ideahsm,” it must be recogmzed as bemg part 
of the form of philosophical intelhgibihty irrespective of any 
particular theory of knowledge 

The form in which this assumption has expressed itself is 
naturally m cormection with the two categories of substance 
and causation and the two questions of ultimate ongmation 
and ultimate essence It is the sophisticated critique exercised 
on these two categones by the monistic and plurahstic logics, 
and their consequent relegation to the level of appearance, 
that has led to the abandonment of this principle also 
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On this general question we have already said most that 
needs to be said in another connection.* That they are neces- 
sary' moments in any form of philosophical intelligibility we 
saw reason to maintain. But this modern depreciation of 
causation and substance calls for some further consideration 
in tlic present context. ^Ve shall attempt to show that these 
modern attacks are misdirected, and to maintain against 
them the traditional notions of intelligible causation and 
intelligible substance. 

Depreciation of the category of causality proceeds from 
two soul CCS, atomistic and monistic logic, both of which, we 
]ia\c seen, identify^ logic with the ultimate science of the real. 
Ambiguities in the natural use of the category are seized upon 
by both, and for both the contradictions to which they give 
rise arc resolved by dispensing with the concept altogether. 

Logical atomism points out that causes and effects, regarded 
as entities or things, arc in the first instance qualitative, and 
that It is only in the first stages of knowledge that wc are 
concci ned with such relations of qualities. Knowledge begins, 
indeed, with such propositions as “fire expands bodies,” but 
the higher stages of science become to a large extent attempts 
to formulate processes in purely quantitative terms. What 
wc seek is not causes but formulae expressible in equations. 
“In the notion of mutually gravitating bodies,” it is said, 
“there is nothing that can be called a cause and nothing that 
can be called an effect. There is merely a formula.” 

This depreciation of causality' is matched by another line 
of thought, according to which the relation of cause and effect 
tonds to pass o\cr into that of ground and consequent. Here 
cn deism takes hold of the temporal element in the ordinary 
causal conception. The cause as a mere event in time contains, 
it finds, something irrelevant to the characters of logical 
nstem. Causality is abandoned in favour of logical correla- 
tion, and wc have, as the outcome, the reduction of causation 
to mctaphyucal appearance characteristic of certain modern 
of ab'oluR idealism. 

or this modern depreciation of causation in both its forms 
n% thn.'’. « nidd be said To say' them w’ould involve 
o.e: ail the old straw that has accumulated rinre 
' C Kspr-rf \ I, i-r. Ill, 
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Hume and Kant But there is only one thing that really needs 
to be saidj and that concerns the fundamental question of the 
nature and function of logic and its relation to thought and 
language. 

No doubt from the reflective, abstract, logical point of view 
we can reduce causation to mathematical formulas and to 
logical correlation. We are driven from one “cause” to another 
witliout being able to reach an intelhgible cause, and the 
natural metaphysic of the human mind becomes a mythology 
or metaphysical appearance. But the analytical and reflective 
point of view cannot be the only one at our disposal For 
whatever is reflected presupposes something that is natural 
and spontaneous. Our leflected language presupposes the non- 
rcflected Intelhgcnt leflection on any object imphes the 
reality in some sense of the object reflected upon. Reflection 
that negates the natural light of reason that gave birth to 
the reflected would be contrary to aU pnnciples of philosophic 
mteUigibihty Everything depends upon the fact that an ought 
is there that sets the play of thoughts, of ground, substance, 
cause, and purpose, m motion 

^ ( But this wiU become clearer as we examine the concept of 
intelligible substance with wluch that of intelhgible causahty 
is so closely related 

It is possible to form a concept of causahty without that 
of substance, but not a concept of intelligible causation It 
is possible to form a concept of causahty without the idiom 
of immanence and ommpresence, but not an intelhgible one 
Hegel has put this truth in the foUowmg fashion “Substance 
IS cause m so far as it is reflected in itself, as against its transition 
mto acadents, and so is the onginal thmg 
,^^he category of substance, it must first of all be understood, 

K a value category In the words of Munsterberg, “substance 
IS the development of the values of existence ” Or, puttmg it 
m a way to bung out the full sigmficance of our own position, 
it is impossible to develop, to commumcate, the values of 
existence without the concept of substance The retention of 
the meamng and value of the “mdividual” is the axiological 
basis of substance m its meaning of thmg-hood, the retention 
of the meaning and value of the umversal the basis of substance 
‘ ; ' Encyklopadte, § 153 (Kirchmann ed , p. 150). 
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in its sense of essence, the retention of the meaning and value 
of concrete totalities the basis of its use of important or 
characteristic elements. When Hegel said of the State that it 
is ^‘ethical substance,” he was entirely conscious of tlie axio- 
logical character of the concept. It was for this very reason 
that he said of substance that it is ‘‘the original thing.” 

Tlic modem criticisms of the substance concept are, mutatis 
mutandiSj the same as those of causation, and are carried on 
from the same general standpoints. The natural use of the 
category' of substance contains certain ambiguities which 
rcflcctiv'c analysis is not slow to disclose and of which modem 
destructive criticism has taken full account. 

Substance has meant any indmdual real thing, any entity; 
it has meant the unknown reality that underlies the kno^vn 
properties of anything, whether mental or material; it has 
meant the generalized reality which is manifested in a variety 
of particular things; and it had finally meant essence, the 
important or characteristic elements in any subject of discouisc. 

Now. it is precisely this ambiguous chaiactcr of the category 
of substance that leads partly to the widespiead proposal for 
its abandonment And indeed, when wc regard these different, 
and often contradictory', attempts of our ordinary thinking to 
determine the essential underlying unity of things, it is obrious 
that the “essential” is distinguished from the non-essential 
from a definite point of view, and that what is essential from 
one point of view is not essential from another. This is 
undoubtedly true precisely for the reason that concepts of 
substance arc the development of the values of existence. 
These different and often contradictory conceptions arc the 
rc'ults of those ontological prejudices examined elsewhere.* 
But, as wc ha\c seen, the admission of these particular onto- 
logical prejudices docs not mean that the presupposition of 
an r.s fAchTiiVe/zj is iudf a prejudice It is just tliis presup- 
po iiion that the demand for an intelligible substance or 
C-' .cncc expresses. Tliis point of \icw may% perhaps, best be 
indicated by again relating it to tliat of Hegel “Substance, 
the latter, “though a necessary stage in the evolution of 
the Idea, h not ilje same as the Idea.” It does not, in other 
cxi..au!i the meaning of the Idea. “But,” he continuC'^i 

* Ciisptfr n, \u 
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“it gives the basis of all real further development. That is 
the important point. Retention of the concept of ultimate 
substance, as of ultimate ongination, with which it is closely 
connected, is the sine qua non of all further intelhgible thought 
It IS a necessary stage in the development of the Idea, or the 
meaning of reality, and m the mterpretation and communi- 
cation of that meamng 

Like the other fundamental categories of intelhgible thought, 
such as causality and finahty, s ubstance is very flexible. Like 
them jt may be despatiahzed _and_d_etemporalize^ It may be 
transformed but not elimmated. On this question of de- 
s^tializatidh ^and detemporalizaBon we have, perhaps, said 
^1 that needs to be said in the chapter on “Space, Time, and 
Value ” Our contention there was that intelhgible com- 
munication of the meanings of expenence requires a non- 
spatial and non-temporal idiom More particularly we 
emphasized the necessity of the idioms of omnipresence and 
immanence, of intelligible ground and cause, as modes of 
expressing meamng and value Agam, with regard to the 
question of the endlessness of the umverse in space and time, 
we found that, while no cogent proofs could be brought from 
“science” for ei her position, yet the concept of endlessness is 
really umntelhgible, for it is m contradiction with any meaning 
or direction in the universe But even the idea of endlessness 
m the universe does not exclude, as we found Leibniz pomtmg 
out, questions of ultimate ongination and ultimate substance 
However foreign to our modem way of expressmg ourselves 
his metaphysical language may be, it remains a “form of sound 
words,” for it enshrmes the prmciple of the mseparabihty of 
value and reahty on which the whole conception of an mtel- 
hgible substance, as weU as of mteUigible causation, ultimately 
depends 

But what is the upshot of this rather lengthy discussion of 
these two conceptions — these “philosophical errors,” as the 
modernist would call them^ It is that questions of ultimate 
ongmation, far from bemg meanmgless, are the only questions 
that give other problems any meamng It is the popular 
thing just now — one hears it m the most varied quarters — to 
insist upon the meamngless character of these questions It 

^ op at , p. 153 
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is admitted that with all our sophistication the “torturing 
question” still remains. What then, after all, is the substance 
of the world? Even if everything is turned into a flux of sense 
data, a deed of the wll, into pure activity and endless 
becoming, yet c\cn then the imagination may be unwilling 
to stand still before this boundary-line of knowledge. The 
world must, after all, it would seem, have some quality or 
essence wliich we must ultimately be able to describe or 
charactcnzc. But here, •we are told, all questioning becomes 
meaningless — not because we do not have enough knowledge, 
but because such a question “negates the presuppositions of 
modem thought.” 

If so, so much the worse for modern thought and its pre- 
suppositions, For this is the crux of the whole matter. If we 
arc genuine philosophers we shall do well to avoid this fonn 
of the argiimcnttim ad populum. We shall not be interested in the 
presuppositions of modern thought as such, but of intelligible 
thought. » 'We shall do well to avoid calling questions meaning- 
less which aie actually the only supremely meaningful ques- 
tions man has ever asked himself, and recognize that they arc 
meaningless only because of the peculiar logical dialectic in 

hich c have chosen to express ourselves. We shall, indeed, 
recognize that there arc certain questions of proximate origins 
— of the planetary system, for instance, and of life on this 
planet — that interest philosophy only indirectly. The real 
mctaph)5ical question concealed in this language of origina- 
tion IS, as all sec more or less clearly, rather die difference 
between the two orders of the living and the non-living, and 
of tlic bearing of this difference on our ultimate interpretation 
of things All questions of temporal beginnings, of historical 
emergence of qualities and values, are in this sense secondary; 
but is this true of ultimate origination? “Do not origins qualify 
rallies?” ari:s Balfour, and he answers truly, “Notoriously 
thc\ do.” Wc may ha\c learned in tlic dire distress of cvolu- 
tionaty thinling to separate, as a matter of mere method, 
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questions of genesis from questions of value and validity, but 
we have not yet learned, and, as I think, never shall learn, to 
form an intelligible concept of evolution by separating them 
But this is the substance of the next chapter 

The language of metaphysics must include the concepts of 
intelligible substance and intelligible causality. Part of this 
language is of course, and of necessity, the term uncaused 
cause — causa sm — to wliich the natural metaphysic of the 
human mind always comes Of tlus concept the modernist would 
doubtless say -vvitli Neitzsche that, “It is the best self-contra- 
diction that has yet been conceived, a sort of logical violation 
and unnaturalncss ; but the extravagant pnde of man has 
managed to entangle itself profoundly and frightfully m this 
\ ery folly.’’ To this the seasoned thinker, wath a full sense of 
all this idiom has meant in human thought, can but reply. 
If this be folly, if this be treason to logic, make the most of it 
If It be wisdom to deny the intelligibility of this idiom, then 
it is not wisdom to be only wise. For one can sUll insist with 
Hegel that cause in its full truth is ^^causa sin ” Many, indeed, 
like Jacobi, whom he is cnticizmg in this connection, “bound 
fast m the one-sided idea of mediation,” have “taken this 
absolute truth of causation as a pure formahsm ” The truth 
of necessity is, howe^'er, spontaneity, or, m Hegel’s terms, 
“freedom The transition from necessity to freedom, or from 
actuahty to the notion, is, indeed, the hardest to make, but it 
Ls one that must be made, and is, in fact, always made, by all 
those who pass from mere descnption to explanation and 
interpretation 

The upholder of traditional ways of thinking may, indeed, 
point out to the modernist that he himself has not been able 
to get along witliout the use of the idea of the uncaused cause 
The very general concept of “a reality that creates itself 
gradually” is but the old idea of the causa sm in modern 
guise, but used, as we shall see later, in a most unintelligible 
way The sigmficant thmg is that the transinon from necessity 
to spontaneity must be made m any conception of an intelli- 
gible world A recent illustration is the, for the moment, 
poDular conception that by combining space and time m 
one concept we can find in it a creative pnnciple which 

^ Op at , p 150 
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neither has in itself. But it is entiiely clear that on such a 
view wc must do one of two things. We must either interpret 
reality strictly in terms of space-time substance, in which 
case the question of nisus or emergency does not arise, or we 
endow it with an attribute of anticipation, of what is not yet, 
but has the capacity or potentiality of becoming, which 
transforms it into something quite other than the space-time 
cither of common usage or of science. If we take the latter 
course the beginning is interpreted by the end, the beginning 
and end arc brought together in a more ultimate concept, and 
that is incMtably the notion of the uncaused cause, however 
It may be camouflaged in order to avoid drawing its inewtable 
implications. 


V 


So much, tlicn, for the characteristic errors of traditional 
philosophy Wc can well understand how they have per- 
petually played into one another. For they form a complex 
which constitutes the natural bent of the human intellect, an 
irreversible movement upon which it is well-nigh impossible 
for us to turn our backs. It is our contention that wc should 


not tr>' to turn our backs upon it. The intellect is ultimately 
oriented towards value, not towards space, matter, nor logical 
simples Tiic mode of valuation that lies back of these ways 
of thinking is not a prejudice, but the essential form of 
philosophical intelligibility itself. On the other hand, the 
language of mctaphyi-ics, with its idioms of intelligible causa- 
tion and substance, is a language without wdiich intelligible 
communication and interpretation of the meaningr^^fcality 
arc impo'=-'=iblc This lias all along been the main thesis of 
this chapter, to which the c.xamination of these so-callcd 
pnilo ophiral errors has been merely subsidiary'. In developing 
iki^ ihrri' wc shall aho find the root of this entire complex 


of cirois, a rooi^ moreover, which strikes deep down into the 
'•erv' heart of thinking, of both logic and reality— into the 
'‘i.ea'-t of dari ncSi” of an atavistic animi'^ni, or into the central 
kgM f.f t:ucU:gc,nce, according to your point of view, 

iVrr: avvdn Berg'^on may well be our guide — into a realm 
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of thought in which he, moie than any other modem thmker 
perhaps, is at home. Back of this entire traditional way of 
thinking, he holds, there hes an idea, or rather an antithesis 
of ideas, which requires to be brought to full hght if we are 
to understand its dnving force Philosophers, he tells us, have 
paid very little attention to the idea of the “naught,” yet it 
is “often the hidden spring, the invisible mover, of philosophic 
thinking.” Ex minimo maximum non fit is the postulate of all 
philosophical interpretation, including his own. Back of this 
lies the simpler and more ultimate formula, ex nihilo nihil fit. 
Now, according to him, curiously enough, it is precisely this 
idea of the naughty together with its antithesis, the all, that 
constitutes one of the two great theoretical illusions of tradi- 
tional thought. It is this illusion more than anything else 
that has necessitated the idea of a reality outside duration, 
and the shoiving up of this illusion enables us to see that a 
self-sufficient reality is not necessarily foreign to duration, but 
may rather be identical with it. 

Now, we may agree with Bergson that this antithesis of 
ideas does he back of traditional thought, and that it reqmres 
to be brought to the full hght of day First of all, one may well 
ask how It is possible to accept the axiom ex minimo maximum 
non fit without thinking the more ultimate formula also How 
w'e can think of the more and the less without the all and 
the naught which they imply is hard to understand Be that 
as It may, the concept of the naught is for him a theoretical 
illusion, and his “demohtion of unreahty” is one of the feats 
for which he is famous. 

His argument, in brief, is that the idea of the naught is 
wholly a product of the practical intellect Entirely legitimate 
in the sphere of action, it becomes an illusion when transferred 
to the sphere of theoretical speculation. He has no difficulty, 
of course, in showmg that betv/een thinking an object and 
thinkmg it as existent (m the broadest sense of the word) there 
IS no difference, that to represent an object as unreal cannot 
consist m depnving it of every kmd of being, since, as he 
savs, representing an object at all is necessarily representing 
it "as being in some sense. Every tlung that can be thought at 
all is an entity in some sense. 

All this is, of course, true enough, but for the purposes of 

T 
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the present argument wholly irrelevant. It is, to be sure, as 
we have already seen, quite natural to say that whatever is 
exists, and whatever exists must be real. But we have also 
seen that little reflection is necessar}^ to show that the situation 
cannot be as it first appears. The “predicate” real itself gets 
its meaning only by suggesting a contiast with something 
unreal which, however we may understand the term, must 
itself fall witinn the univ'erse, which by hypothesis includes 
cvcry'thing. Tlic only way out of the paradox which this 
situation creates we found to lie in recogmzing that when we 
judge anything to be real or unreal vve are not opposing a 
general class of unreal things to real things, but are comparing 
one particular content wath another, from which it ought to 
be, but in a certain j’udgment has not been, distinguished. In 
other words, we found that the question what is real or unreal 
is meaningless if being is abstracted from value. 

In short, the antithesis of reality and unreality as it functions 
in philosophic thought is essentially a v'alue concept.^ Bergson 
recognizes this, indeed, by implication, but he Is wrong in 
thinking U of v\ holly practical origin and significance. In any 
ease, it is clear that the contrast of the unreal with the real, 
so understood, must be the hidden spring, the invisible mover, 
of philosophic thought. It is also clear that his demolition of 
unreality, so v\idcly heralded, turns out to be, like the reports 
of many other demises, grossly exaggerated. Its demolition 
would, indeed, mean, as Bergson sees, the destruction of the 
traditional mode of thinking, but it would also mean the loss 
of philosophic intclligibiluy. 

Be this as it may — and this is a position which we shall 
hope to justify more fully when, in the next chapter, we 
coividcr in more detail the intelligibility of certain modem 
c% olutior.arv' philosophies, including Bergson’s itself — it is, at 
elevr now, I think, that the concept of the naught is at 
inr root of the so-called error of speculative dogma, and, 
of the whole complex of “errors” under discussion- L 
V pft^c'Lrly because the concept of the naught /ir.s meaning 
that the a.xiom ex mviivto maximuri non fit ha's 
rn^'An-ng, and becau^'C the Ic's can be interpreted in terms 
o' tor more, never the more in tenm of the less, that we are 
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compelled to tliink of a self-sufficing reality and to asenbe 
to it such characters as retain the meamng and value of our 
higher expenences. 

“There can be no such thing as nothing. The garden is 
full, not empty.” Thus Eve, in Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methu- 
selah. To which the Scipcnt rephes “I had not thought of 
that. That is a great tliought. Yes , there is no such thing as 
nothing, only things we cannot see. The chameleon eats the 
air.” This is, indeed, a great thought, but its greatness depends 
entirely on how we think it. 

From the impartial point of view, to wliich, as we have 
seen, modern thought strives, there is, indeed, no such tiling 
as “nothing ” If we identify reality with being in the widest 
sense, everything that is the object of discourse has being — 
even impossible objects, even the naught itself If we identify 
reahty with being m the widest sense, then to the question, 
'What is the reaP w'e can only answer. The real is everything 
But when w'C judge anything to be unreal, we are not opposing 
a general class of unreal things to another class of real things. 
We are rather comparing one form of being with another, 
and such comparison involves degrees of meamng and value 
Nothing, or the null point, is but the limit of such a senes of 
which ffie other limit is perfection or the “all ” It is from this 
nothing that nothing comes 

There can be no such thing as nothing Taken one wav, it 
IS nonsense. Taken another way, it is a great thought To say 
that the garden is fuU, not empty, is simply another way of 
saying that the less can be derived from the more, never the 
more from the less There is no such thing as nothing, only 
things we cannot see. God is in the garden, even if he is a 
concealed God. 

“There is no more tragic spectacle in this age than the 
philosophers who, like Herbert Spencer, having reduced the 
whole umverse to a nebula, try to bndge the gulf between 
the nebula and nothingness. The great intellect of Spencer 
grovels below the mental capacity of a child of ten as he makes 
the absurd attempt, announcing tliat, perhaps, the primal 
nebula might be conceived as thinmng itself out unUl nothing 
ness were reached ” Thus the unsophisticated mind, as repre- 
sented by old Peter Ramsay, the lighthouse-keeper, m his 
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however, precisely the ultimate character of these antitheses 
^vhich is challenged by typical modernistic conceptions, more 
particularly by the various forms of evolutionary naturahsm in 
which modernism has found expression. 

From the standpoint of traditional thought all these 
naturahsnis must in the end mean nothing more nor less than 
a disguised materialism; not materialism of the older type, 
to be sure, but of the subtler modern kind to which so much 
of modem thought seems necessarily to gravitate Whether we 
start witli atoms or electrons, neutial stuff or space-time, the 
primary prcrequLite of carrying tlirough any naturahstic 
programme is to dnve mind or self from its pnvileged position 
and to give that position to sometlimg else. All interpretation 
means giving tlie prmlcgcd position to something, and in the 
end this is what every philosophical interpretation does The 
antithesis of values expressed in the terms “matter” and “spirit” 
may be superficial, but intelligible commumcation and inter- 
pretation are so constituted tliat one clement of the antitliesis 
must be subordmated to the other 

It will be worth our while to dwell on this point for a 
moment The most deeply marked fissure between schools of 
thought is not, as one might tlunk, between monism and 
pluralism, or reahsm and idealism, but the gulf between spint 
and matter All systems must m the end be called by one of 
these names, for all favour in a more or less degree the 
supremacy of somethmg that may fairly be called spiritual, 
or somethmg that may fairly be called material Neutral 
momsms are ultimately unintelhgible for the reason that so 
soon as the momst seeks to communicate his nieamng defimtely 
the momsm becomes, as all history shows, matenahstically or 
spintuahstically toned So also all those philosophies of change, 
those philosophies that make life the fundamental character. 
All suffer from a fundamental ambiguity m the concept of 
hfe itself, the distinctively biological and the more spiritual 
conceptions So soon as such a philosophy seeks to make itself 
mteUigible it becomes matenahstically or spintuahstically toned. 

In general, it is true that the popular antithesis of matenahsm 
and spiritualism, fundamental as it is, is not the one that 
chiefly interests the present-day thinker. In comparison with 
what seems to him to be the more fundamental contrast of 
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Superficial, then, the antithesis of values implied in the 
alternative of materialism and spiritualism certainly is not; 
it is fundamental and unavoidable. It is, to be sure, the result 
partly of popular and practical estimations, but it is for that 
reason no less profound. 

Secondary tendencies, superficial estimations, there un- 
doubtedly are that emphasize the cleavage “Matter, we say, 
is gross, coarse, crass, muddy; spint is pure, elevated, noble; 
and since it is more consonant with the dignity of the universe 
to give the primacy in it to that which appears superior, spint 
must be affirmed as the ruling principle.” To this it has seemed 
sufficient to answer. “A matter so infnitcly subtle and per- 
forming motions so inconceivably quick and fine as those 
which modem science postulates m her explanations has no 
trace of grossness left As a matter of fact the question has 
even been raised, by one professing to uphold matenalism, 
whether that word is any longer a suitable name for a doctrine 
that dissolves all matter away into intangible energy. If, 
then, it is upon these popular and superficial estimates that, 
as Nietzsche says, “the metaphysicians have set their seal,” 
then they have, perhaps, merely raised popular prejudices 
into absolute values. But it is not If these popular estimations 
have largely disappeared, as, mdeed, they have, their disap- 
pearance has not affected in the least that deeper antithesis 
of values of which they were, so to speak, but the secondary 
characters. Philosophically, and even according to the new 
physics, perhaps, scientifically speaking, matter may not be 
any longer really matter But the fact remains that “something 
havmg all the properties we have attnbuted to matter is 
perpetually getting into our way, and that our mmds do, in 
pomt of fact, fall under the domimon of certain bits of this 
matter, knoivn as our bodies, changing as they change and 
keeping pace with their decay ”2 The changes m the scientific 
conception of matter have, perhaps, much less sigmficance for 
philosophical interpretation than is often supposed 
This popular antithesis of values is, then, not superficial. 
This “persistent and treasured dichotomy of the universe” 
is persistent and treasured because hfe and the world are 

* William James, Pragmatism, p 04 

’ Aldous Huxley, Those Barren Uaves, p 368. 
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unintelligible without it. The plain man will not be argued out 
of the feeling that the ontological status of matter is the key 
question of philosophy, and when the real meaning of the 
anUthesis, in its modern as well as its ancient forms, is under- 
stood, the philosopher will not be argued out of it cither. 
“For the world must be cogitated,’’ as Wundt says, “cither 
as a material or spintual unity, in so far as it is to be a unity 
at all. There is no thiid way.”* It is just as well for us finally 
to come to that realization. From a purely logical point of 
view, it is, perhaps, true that we have no right to assume that 
reality is exhausted in these Uvo alternatives. Even if we know 
only matenal and spiritual reality in our experience, we have 
no right to assume that they exhaust the complexities of 
reality. But the problem is not logical except in tliat broad 
and general way which arises from the fact that logic itself 
is die Moral des Denkens^ the science of those values and value 
distinctions which must be acknowledged if intelligible com- 
mumcation is to be possible. 

It is enlightemng to observe the transformation through 
which materialism has gone as the result of changes in the 
concept of matter Present-day materialism, as one of its most 
consistent upholders maintains, is “infinitely different” from 
the old It may even make vast concessions to agnosticism, 
and it concedes the whole foundation of knowledge to idealism. 
Materialism, as he defines it, amounts to three things: the 
uniformity of law, the denial of teleology, and the denial of 
any fundamental form of existence other than that envisaged 
by physics and chemistry. Materialism thus defined amounts 
to httle more than a method dogmatized. 

The conception of a methodological matenalism is, however, 
not unfarmliar When F. A. Lange constantly insisted upon 
the methodological validity of matenalism, but equally strongly 
on its metaphysical mvalidity, there appeared the first clear 
recognition of a point of view which has become increasingly 
influential. The picture of a philosopher fighting "With the one 
hand for materialism and with the other against it might, 
indeed, seem like a philosophical curiosity or even perversity, 
but It really indicated a long step in the direction of under- 
standing the true inwardness of this antithesis The recogmtion 

* SjsUm der Phlosophte, p 41 1 
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of the fact tliat this opposition is primarily methodological, 
that It may be even above the distinction of epistemological 
reahsm and idealism, brings ■with it also the recognition that 
it stands for two fundamental and irreconcilable ways of 
interpreting hfe and the world. 

The incvitablcness of this opposition of methodological 
matcnalism and methodological idealism lies, then, in the 
a pnon character of the axiological pnnciple that we can 
piocccd intelligibly from the more to the less, but not from 
the less to the more. The development of matter from spirit 
is intclhgible, the development of spirit from matter is not 
If by development is here understood analysis of the one into 
the other, neither pioccdure is, of course, inteUigible. The 
reduction of spirit to matter has always been felt to be umn- 
telhgiblc, and never more so than to-day, when, as we shall 
see in a later connection, it is the distinctive claim of the 
most modem naturalisms that they are not reductive On the 
other hand, the reduction of matter to spint m this sense is 
no less unmtelhgible “The idea of dissolving matter into 
spint,” says Mr Hugh Elliot, “has never entered mto the -wildest 
dreams of the scientist And in this he is, of course, nght If 
interpreting matter m terms of spint meant this, the philosophy 
that attempted it would always find itself umntelhgible 

Qualitative duahsm is the “most certain of all facts,” for 
the reason that the antithesis, or dichotomy, it represents, far 
from being superficial, represents the necessary condition of 
intelhgible commumcation of our meamngs and values The 
category of substance or essence, we have seen, is the develop- 
ment of the values of existence These values cannot be 
developed -without this antithesis, and the insistence upon 
two irreducible substances is but the acknowledgment of these 
values But this fact does not for one moment exclude the 
other fact that one or the other of them must be given the 
pn-vileged position It is precisely because they represent values 

» See Hugh Elhot, Modern Science and Materialism (1919) Matenahsm, as he 
defines it, reduces wholly to a matter of method Present-day matenahsm, he 
recognizes, is “infimtely different” from the old one While professmg to uphold 
materialism, he doubts whether that term is any longer smtable for a doctnne 
that dissolves all matter away into intangible energy It “may even male vast 
concessions to agnosticism and it concedes the whole foundation of knowledge 
to idealism ” Sec especially Chapter "VI 
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that one of them must be dominant. The world must be 
cogitated either as a material or a spiritual unity, if it is to 
be a unity at all. There is no third way. Two things may be 
equally real, equally necessary, but not equally significant. 

It is this, I am sure, that the great idealisms have always 
attempted to express. The difficulties which they have found 
in expressing it arise from those ambiguities inherent in tlie 
idea of unity, or the whole, to which we were forced to give 
attention in an earlier connection. There is, however, one mean- 
ing of the whole which seems to me to express more adequately 
than any other the true intent of traditional thought It is the 
conception of “dominant umty” as developed by Leibniz, or, as 
expressed in our terminology, that of axiological unity. 

The key to the understanding of all spiritualistic mctaphysic 
is to be found at this point — the value character of the theo- 
retical, and the conception of axiological totality which is part of 
it The relation of value to being, of validity to existence, is, we 
have repeatedly seen, the ultimate point to which an analysis 
of knowledge leads It is also the point beyond which analysis 
cannot go. From this point of view value is more ultimate 
than existence, for any judgment of existence involves the 
acknowledgment of meanings and values which themselves do 
not exist, but are merely valid But value and validity are 
“no strangers to being ” It is at this point, I think, that the 
mevitableness of metalogical speculation appears, and the 
type of speculation that alone has intelligible meaning — namely, 
the spiritualistic For is it not clear that if we thus seek to 
turn the forms of validity and the ideals of value into realities, 
there is but one course open to us, namely, to give them 
“spiritual actuahty,” to connect them with a spintual first- 
pnnciple, such as Plato’s Good, Aristotle’s Nous, Berkeley 
and Leibniz’s God, Kant’s Intellectual Architypus, Fichte’s 
Hegel’s Idea, or the Voluntarists’ over-indi\ddual ’wills? 

Such metaphysical speculation is inevitable for, while we 
must learn to speak the language of validity, it is an idiom 
that is not sufficient for communication But can this language 
of a spintuahstic metaphysic itself be made intelligible? “The 
great metaphysicians,” it is often said, “announce to us in a 
rapturous Eureka that they know the unknowable, have dis- 
covered the undiscoverable ; the only pity is that every one 
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of them has discovered somethmg different ” But do these 
varying terms in wliich the spiritual first pnnciple is expressed 
really invalidate, as is supposed, the truth of the insight which 
they pretend to communicate? 

The question here raised involves the whole problem of 
the nature of metaphysical language and of its mtelhgibihty 
and its truth One thing certainly the cntics of this language 
overlook * the fact that, in tlie history of plulosophical mter- 
pretation different and sometimes conflictmg concepts of the 
spiritual first principle have followed each other, does not 
affect tlie fundamental insight that the methodology of philo- 
sophical interpretation demands the axiological doimnance 
of this pnnciple In science also, different and often conflictmg 
concepts of matter and energy have followed each other (the 
history of the pnnciple of conservation, with its varymg 
formulations, is instructive in this connection), but this fact 
does not affect the methodological continuity of physics 

If this suggestion is important, there is another which is 
even more so It is that this entire metaphysical language, 
this language of spintuahstic metaphysic, is the only one in 
which an intelhgible rendenng of the meamngs and values 
of reality is possible Modernism has attempted to develop 
another idiom, to develop a language from which the concepts 
of substance and causation, of immanence and potentiahty, 
are ehminated, in which the contrasting values of permanence 
and change, of matter and spint, these treasured dichotormes 
of the human spint, have been abandoned I have tned to 
show in a general way why this new language cannot be made 
intelhgible In the foUowmg chapter on Evolution we shall 
see at certain more specific pomts why this is necessanly so 
An intelhgible concept of evolution, we have suggestid, is 
the desideratum of the modern world That any such intelhgible 
conception is necessanly a metaphysic we have also mam- 
tained Is it not possible that such a conception can be formed 
only within the traditional “form of philosophical mteUi- 
gibihty” , that it must speak the language of a spintuahstic 
metaphysic, and, finally, must recognize the axiom of mtelh- 
gible thought that the less can be denved from the more, 
never the more from the less^ To this question we must 
now turn. 



CHAPTER IX 
INTELLIGIBLE EVOLUTION 


I 


The idea of evolution, we have said, is the lord 
nresent thinking. We do not consider that we understand 
Lythmg rightly, neither plant nor animal nor “an no'- even 
the fixed strata of the earth’s crust, nor the planet itself, un 
uSerstand its plaee in a process For modern though^ 
the whole order of nature is a movement EvoluUon is now 
generally felt to be the one form of an intelligible world. It 
Ly to see why this should be so Tlie concept of evoluUon, 
It should be remembered, is but a more modern fmm of 
much older concept, namely, that of development, ^^''cbp- 
ment and growth, however, arc insepaiablc from file ana 
Uving process, the “life-form” m which all meanings and 
values are realized. The extension of this form to the cosmos 


seems of necessity to make it intelligible. i j -u 

This close rclaUon between evolution and life should DC 
emphasized. We may, indeed, if we wish, speak of a mecharucal 
evolution in which nothing of life is to be found. It is clear, 
however, that m the case of merely mechanical processes an 
events nothing, strictly speaking, of development appears ; we 
have here nothing but transfer of movement In the concept 
of evolution, on the other hand, an element of new meanmg 
is brought to logical expression. This necessary relation oi 
evolution to life and its meaning is easy to establish. However 
the meanmgs and values of life arise, it is always and only in t e 
form of development and evolution that tliey can be expresses 
Only that which develops or evolves has the meamng and 
sigmficance of life. On the other hand, only that which in 
some sense lives, or has the meamng of life, evolves. One can, 
therefore, speak of an identity between life and evolution. 

It IS this relation of evolution to the experience of life iBat 
gives to evolution the character of a form of an intelHgible 
world. Life, as it is merely lived^ is meaningless, unintelligible. 
It is only as it is brought to conceptual expression in evolution. 
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development, tliat it becomes rational and intelligible. By- 
means of such concepts the non-rational elements of life are 
brought into the sphere of rational knowledge Only by means 
of concepts of cosmic evolution, of the evolution of a cosmos 
which contains and mcludcs life, can the irrational elements 
of the cosmos be brought into tlie sphere of rational knowledge. 

It cannot be too often repeated tliat evolution, develop- 
ment, are intellectual and rational concepts — tlie Western 
^vorld’s form of an intelligible world "We have but to show 
the place of a thing in this process to make it mteUigible. 
An evolutional philosophy is thus essentially a s>^tematic 
philosopliy. But evolution is an idea, a concept, a category 
if you \s’ill As such, it must itself be made understandable, 
intelligible That prevailing concepts of evolution are not 
alwa-^^ found to be intelligible is clear enough from the revolt 
against evolution in high places as well as low. “The -world, 
my dear friend, docs not evolve,’* says D H Lawrence, m his 
Philosophy of the Unconscious Many there are who think that 
the world itself does not evolve, and some who, hke Tolstoy, 
do not think that evolution is even tlie fundamental character 
of things %vitlun the world Many otliers hold that certain 
formulas or concepts of evolution are untrue and umntelh- 
gible. Darwinian evolution, with its “circumstantial selection,” is 
frankly called nonsense, and cosmic evolution of the Spencenan 
t>fpe is without hesitation described as one of the most unmtel- 
ligible philosophies ever invented An inteUigible concept of 
evolution is plainly the great desideratum of the modern -world. 

Witlun the purely biological sphere, the conditions of such 
intelhgibihty are m principle relatively simple Transformism, 
or the mutation of species, and the different ways of inter- 
preting It, are the problems here In this restneted sense an 
intelhgible concept is one m which tlie theory of variations, 
their selection and retention; is central How is transformation 
of species possible'^ On the other hand, the extension of evolu- 
tion to the cosnuc process raises questions of an entirely 
different type — questions of a metaphysical character, and 
here the conditions of mtelhgibihty are the conditions of 
philosophical mtelhgibihty as we have developed them. 

Tins IS immediately apparent from the fact that evolution, 
hke certain other general concepts, cannot be used inteUigibly 
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except as qualified by certain descriptive adjectives. Material- 
istic evolution, naturalistic evolution; emergent and creative 
evolution ; even such terms as logical and thcistic evolution — 
until such descriptive adjectives arc applied we do not know 
what evolution we are talking about. Evolniion^ roughly speakings 
IS the general form of an intelligible world. The kinds of evolution repre- 
sent the attempts to make the evolutionary process itself intelligible. 

These di&rcnt concepts of evolution, moreover, indicate 
the essentially metaphysical character of the concept. Methodo- 
logically, evolution permits only of descriptive procedure. 
Scientific research is satisfied as soon as it succeeds in shoiring 
the elements or moments from which a system liistorically 
evolves, and describes the steps or stages through which it 
passes. It makes the system, order, connections, intclh'gible or 
conceptually apprehensible, in that it derives them genetically. 
For the completion of this procedure evolution is not only a 
valid category, but the final category. In this sense evolution 
is, as Lloyd Morgan says, but “the name we give to the 
comprehensive plan of sequence of natural events.”* Witli 
such a plan of sequence, science as such stops, and, indeed, 
must stop. Not so evolution in the interpretative sense in 
which we have been considering it. It is not sufficient merely 
to form a comprehensive plan or sequence of natural events, a 
system of ammate nature, or of nature both animate and 
inammate. The system, like the constitutions of which Carlyle 
speaks, must also “be made to march.” An evolution that does 
not evolve is no evolution at all. 

The natural science of the day is permeated with tlie idea 
of development and evolution, and, while it recognizes different 
concepts or theories of evolution, does not hesitate to speak of 
evolution itself as a fact. But here again, we must insist, it is 
a fact ’ only in the sense that it is a name for a comprehensive 
plan of sequence of natural events. “We know,” it is said, 

how world bodies developed new and ever new from rotating 
nebular masses, how the earth developed from the sun, how 
the surface of the earth cooled off, how the first little living 
lump developed from inorganic substances, and how from 
this little lump came first the lowest prodsts, the other inver- 
tebrates, fish, reptiles, and mammals, and finally men; we 

» Emergent Evolution, p. i. 
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know all these things for ‘facts,’ we say, and yet the cntical 
thinker, the thmker who knows his busmess, must insist that 
while the sequences arc undoubtedly facts, anythmg else read 
into the situation belongs to the sphere of the idea More than 
this, anythmg read into tlie concept of evolution beyond the 
comprehensive plan of sequence involves an evaluation of the 
facts. Development, evolution, cannot even be asserted of any 
sequence of events ividiout evaluation. 

It is in the attempt to form an mtelhgible pliilosophical 
concept of evolution tliat the divergent mterpretations appear. 
It is at tliis point, also, that the break between the typically 
modernistic philosophies and tradiuonal thought is chiefly 
found. The descriptive terms apphed to the word evolution 
indicate, as I have said, the nature of that attempt, and it is 
m the prosecution of that attempt chiefly that the novelties 
of modem thought have come into bemg. 

Evolutionary naturalism, in its various forms, has been 
prolific of a number of philosophical novelties, all of which 
go back, in the last analysis, to the divorce of reality and 
value, more particularly the dissociation of ongm and value 
which, as we have seen, is the most fundamental difference 
betw’een modermsm and the past The separation of destmy 
from origin, as in pragmatism, the doctrme of epigenesis and 
emergents in evolutionary reahsm, the idea of creative evolu- 
tion, of a reality that creates itself gradually — aU tiiese are 
typically modem, and all, for reasons that we shall see, equally 
umntelhgible to traditional thought It is my behef that they 
are intrinsically unintelhgible if the real nature of philosophical 
mteUigibihty is understood It is to the development of this 
thesis that we must now turn 


II 

One form of evolutionary naturalism, it is now pretty 
generally recognized, is wholly uninteUigible For Bergson it 

* The confxision of thought on this point is widespread Quite recently, as 
reported by the daily press, the President of the Saence League of America 
appeared before the Cahforma State Board of Education to protest against 
action of the Board declaring evolution could be taught in the pubhc schools 
only as a theory, not a fact 
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IS peihaps, the most unintelligent philosophy cvci constructed. 
For others it is, perhaps, not so much absolutely false as 
inadequate. 

Without going into differences of detail, it may, perhaps, be 
said that the majority of modernists in philosophy agree tliat 
the older Evolutionary Naturalism had decided limitations, due 
to a certain philosophical immaturity. In ip passion for tlie 
logical values of unity, simplicity, and continuity, it followed 
the method of reduction to such lengths as to Ipcomc unin- 
telligible. “An up-to-date evolutionary naturalism is not a 
reductive natuialism.” The old naturalism ignored no\clty 
and evolutionary synthesis. An adequate naturalism must not 
make this mistake. Though founding itself on science and 
evolution, the older naturalism did not take some of die 
sciences seriously. “Past naturahsm did not take evolution 
seriously, nor did it take mind seriously.” Perhaps the one 
outstanding characteristic of this more modem naturalism is 
the recognition or acknowledgment of different levels of being, 
matter, life, and mind, and that tlic higher levels cannot be 
led back to the lower without a remainder. 

Naturalistic evolution, it is admitted, “has been so com- 
pletely identified mtli the reduction of tlie higher to the lower 
that it will be hard to rescue the term from opprobnum, but 
the attempt must be made ” It is, perhaps, not so much oppro- 
brium as unintelhgibihty from winch it needs to be rescued, 
and the task is not a hght one. The method of rescue has been 
to point out that the older forms of evolutionism grew up 
under the influence of a certain dogmatic monism, under the 
influence of the “speculative dogma” that intelligibihty and 
rational explanation meant reduction to one ultimate sub- 
stance, the matter and energy with which tlie physical sciences 
deal Modem thought has but to show the fallaciousness of 
the dogma of substance in any of its forms, to free evolutionary 
naturalism from the particular materiahstic form of the dogma. 
The removal of this fallacy, together with a better under- 
standing and evaluation of the particular concepts of the 
other sciences, such as biology and psychology, makes possible 
a new concept of evolution which does full justice to the 
varieties of existence as they reveal themselves in experience. 
This conception of evolution may be called Emergent Evolution. 
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The concepts of emergen ts, creative resultants, and epigenesis 
represent, then, the high-water mark of modernistic tlimking. 
Emergent Evolution is the name which best characterizes the 
speculative conception that includes these concepts. If evolu- 
tion, in the broad unqualified sense, is but the name we give 
to the comprehensive plan of sequence in all natural events, 
emergent evolution lays stress on tlic incoming of the new, 
salient examples of which arc afforded in the advent of life 
and tlie advent of mind. If notlimg new emerge, if there be 
only regrouping of pre-existing events, tlien there is no emer- 
gent evolution, stnctly speaking, no evolution at all. 

The “fact” of the emergence of novelties that cannot be 
reduced to pre-existing events is, tlien, the foundation of the 
structure of emergent evolution which we arc to examine 
Evolutionary naturalism is built on science, and the failure 
of the older concepts of evolution lay in the fact that while it 
professed to build upon science, it did not take some of the 
facts of science itself scnously Our first problem, therefore, is 
to see in what sense emergents and emergence may be said to be 
scientific facts. For most of those of this way of thinking, 
emergents are assumed to be a “fact” and emergence a “law 
of nature.” 

Now, the insistence upon fundamental differences between 
the inorgamc, the orgamc, and die mental, upon different 
levels of meaning and value in reality, is in itself most welcome. 
It IS, in fact, the very essence of our doctnne of “expressive” 
philosophical concepts, or of the necessity of the retention of 
those concepts which radical analysis calls “pseudo-simples.” 
As such, it is not only the first pnnciple of all traditional 
thought, but also the very condition of all intelhgible com- 
munication and mterpretation i But in what sense is the 
recogmtion and acknowledgment of these differences based 
upon the facts of science^ In what sense, and to what degree, 
does the recogmtion of these differences afford a basis for the 
“law” of emergence based upon them^ The negative aspect 
of the theory, its anti-reductionisni, is welcome. What shall 
be said of the positive aspect^ 

Reduettve naturalism, it was said, eiTed bv not takmg 
science seriously. Biologists, supposedly, tell us to keep the 

J Chapter V, pp 195 ff , Chapter VI, pp 210 ff 
U 
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category of the living intact. But winch biologists? Some 
undoubtedly do, but others do not. Psychologists, it is assumed, 
tell us to keep the category of the mental intact. But which 
psychologists? Again, some of them undoubtedly do, but 
which? The Behaviourists^ Psychology, a certain wit has said, 
first lost Its soul, then its mind, and finally it lost consciousness. 
No, it is not to “science” that one must look for this funda- 
mental wisdom. 

We may say without hesitation, I think, that these emergent 
“quahties,” these novel meanings, are “facts” only in the 
sense that they are objects of acknowledgment. Ultimate entities, 
in the sense cither of sense data or of univcisals, they are not. 
I know of no strictly scientific grounds on which one can say 
to a radical analyst that life and mind cannot be analysed 
into simpler elements, none except those which arise out of 
the demands of intelligible communication and interpretation 
How shall we say that life or mind represents unique and 
integral forms of reality? It is alwavs open to a reductive 

naturalism to say of life that it is but 

Water and saltncss held together 
To tread the dust and stand the weather. 

Without doubt that seems a non-sense to many of us. But it 
w only because we acknowledge certain meanings and values 
bound up with the experience and concept of life and to 
appxV the term life to a gi'oup of pre-existing events that does 
not include these meanings and values involves an inner 
contradiction that can end only in unintcUigible discourse. 

’ representatives of evolutionary naturahsm are not 

Avithout some inkling of tliis situation. Lloyd Morgan even 
goes so ar as to admit that we can but acknowledge these 
emergent quahties^ or meanings ^vlth “natural piety.” I will 
no stop ^to expatiate upon the novelty of the use of such 
erms in science Acknowledgment is assuredly a new term 
o apply to any relation of the mind to “brute” fact. Pietv, 

A qyahfied by the word “natural,” is hardly an 

It ^hich. science as such will be able to do much. 

iniphcations of this admission of Lloyd 
thought out, that interest me. These 
ons are clear enough. These “emergent qualities” 
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are not “facts” as distinguished from the meanings and values 
of the facts It is only meanings and values that are “acknow- 
ledged.” There is no piety, natural or other, in tlie perception 
of a fact, but there is in the acknowledgment of certain 
meanings and values ^vhich must be retained if intelhgible 
commumcation is to be possible. In line, to our earlier state- 
ment that development cannot be asserted without valuation, 
we may add a second, namely, that the very ‘^facts'’ on winch 
development is predicated are themsslves inseparable from values that 
must be^ and can only be^ acknowledged. 

It is, accordingly, only in the very loosest sense of that 
term that we can apply the term “fact” to these “emergent 
qualities ” It is in an even looser sense that men speak of the 
fact of emergence, or, indeed, in some cases, of a “law of 
emergence ” 

Here, again, distinctions are very much in order if there is 
to be any clearness of thought If we acknowledge as a fact 
the umquc character of these quahties — and tins acknowledg- 
ment is necessary only if we acknowledge certain meamngs 
and values — then it is, of course, also true, a “fact,” that such 
qualities appear or emerge m the world But to say this is 
really to say nothmg It is, to be sure, a fact that things appear 
which are not reducible to pre-existing an angements or events 
We may, perhaps, say that it is a law, in the sense of an empirical 
generalization, that novelties do thus appear But that is not 
what IS meant by the law of emergents. If the concept is to 
have any meaning at all, it must be that things emerge from 
that which they were not It is one tlimg, however, to say that 
thmgs appear which cannot be reduced to preceding events ; 
it is quite another to say that they emerge out of what they 
are not The first represents merely a limit of scientific analysis 
and desenption The second is essentially a metaphysical con- 
ception It IS one of the bhnd spots of evolutionary naturahsm 
that It does not see this distmction 


III 

The attempt to rescue evolutionary naturahsm from oppro- 
brium by the doctrine of “emergents” is a welcome gesture. But 
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it is only a gesture. It lacks sincerity and reality, for it is 
really unintelligible. For one thing the method of rescue, the 
denial of the dogma of “substance,” is questionable. Someone 
IS bound to ask in the end, ''What is it that evolves?” And the 
answer can be only in terms of matter or spirit, one of the 
so-called emergent qualities. If evolution is made “cosmic,” 
this is inevitable. For, as we have seen, if the world is to be 
cogitated as a unity at all, it must be cogitated in one or 
another of these terms. ^ 

But this difficulty is merely one of many that arise out of 
the complete break with the traditional form of intelligibility 
which the doctrine of emergence implies. There is one point 
at which this break occurs which is diagnostic for the whole 
position, the whole complex of novelties called modernism, 
namely, the abandonment of the category of potentiality. 
Any doctrine of emergents that is consistent and coherent 
must do this. It must break vrith the category of potentiality, 
not only in its Aristotelean form, but in any form in which 
it has functioned in traditional thought And in doing this it 
must accept consequences of far-reaching importance. For, not 
only is potentiality the great interpretative category; it is 
also, so to speak, the cement of all traditional systems. 

The reason for this break, so we have seen, is fundamental. 
The break was inevitable so soon as the a priori character of 
the form of philosophical intelligibility was denied, so soon as 
reahty is divorced from value, and therefore origin dissociated 
from finahty Yet we find a curiously vacillating position on 
the part of many representatives of emergent evolution. The 
need to retain it in some form seems to arise out of the need 
of making themselves intelligible. For precisely the acknow- 
ledgment of integral qualities, such as life and mind, the 
insistence upon the retention of these categories in the face 
of radical analysis, is what distinguishes them from the old- 
fashioned reductive naturalism. But this is just what the 
category of potentiahty has always stood for — ^for the retention 
of the sigmficance and richness of expressive terms, and the 
truth that these terms are not reducible to their relations 
without a remainder; in short, that there is more in these 
things than in the entities out of which they appear to emerge. 

» Chapter VIII, p 296 
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Can tills aspect of the category of potentiahty be retained 
without retaining its classical implications and meaning^ 

To me, at least (I cannot refrain from saying it), a large part 
of present-day thinking is thoroughly incoherent on this point. 
Illustrations of this situation are everywhere present in recent 
literature. I take one from Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evolution 
as perhaps best fitted to bring out my point 
“It will be urged,” he writes, “by many critics of our thesis, 
that mind does not emerge” (italics his). “That is true,” he 
goes on to say, “of mind in one sense, but not of mind in 
another. If we say that mind emerges at a certain stage and 
others say that mind does not emerge and cannot be treated 
as an emergent, tliis may be because the word ‘mind’ is 
used in these two different senses.” “Mind as a correlate,” he 
continues, “does not emerge, but there are emergent levels 
of such mmd, as correlate, and it is at an assignable level 
that mind m the second sense does emerge It is an emergent 
quality of the correlated psychical order at an approximately 
definable stage of evolutionary advance 
Nothmg would be easier than to amuse one’s self over this 
very human desire to eat one’s cake and have it too, over this 
antinomy into which Lloyd Morgan’s thinking seems to dnve 
him. But it is well to remember that it is just such antmomies 
as this that constitute a challenge for all large-imnded philo- 
sophies — ^problems the solution of which has brought greater 
hght m the past If we did not draw back from the seenung 
paradox that reahty is both m and out of space and tune, 
surely we ought not to be disturbed by this apparent paradox 
The truth of the matter seems to be that we are somehow 
compelled to use mind in these two senses — that is, if we are 
to talk intelligibly. This is the crucial pomt Mmd, as a 
correlate, does not, then, emerge But is it possible to think of 
mind as a correlate of aU existence without thinking of it also 
as immanent^ And can we think of its immanence or “opera- 
tive presence” without the traditional concept of potentiahty? 

I do not think so We must insist that emergent levels of a 
non-emergent mind cannot be thought without this concept 
of potentiahty. We must, further, insist that we cannot make 
use of the negative side of potentiahty, its opposition to 

» Op at.,p 37 . 
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reductionisnij without its positive implications. The v'cry 
essence of potentiality is that it stands for the significance and 
richness of terms. It tells us that they arc not to be reduced 
to their relations without a remainder. But this also implies 
the positive conception that the iiisus of these emergent levels 
is immanent or potential in the total process. 

But there is a still more fundamental consideration. Evolu- 
tion is intelligible movement, or it is nothing at all. Unless it 
be merely a name for the comprehensive sequence of natural 
events, it is intelligible movement. But it is only the intellect 
that grasps such movement, and it can grasp it only by means 
of concepts — the concepts, namely, of potentiality and realiza- 
tion, of potency and act. These concepts arc not intellectual 
dogmas forced on a resisting reality. They arc the conditions of 
the apprehension of intelligible movement, because the inter- 
penetration and continuity of such movement arc themselves 
intelligible only as successive states or events arc held together 
by value. I 

The only possible alternative to this conception is that of 
Creative Evolution — of a reality that creates itself gradually. Now 
this idea is, to my mind, one of the most unintelhgible concepts 
that it has ever entered into the mind of man to invent. One 
sometimes wonders how such ideas could ever liave got 
possession of modern thought That a certain plausibihty 
seems to attach to tins idea need not be denied. Why say — so 
we find the modernist asking — ^why say that the moie cannot 
be derived from the less, the higher and more complex levels 
from the simpler, when precisely this is actually talang place 
before our eyes^ We are even told that there is nothmg 
materialistic m this when the lule of aU development is for 
the stream to rise higher than its source Of course, it is not 
taking place before our eyes. No eye can see any such thing 
taking place. Eyes do not even see the differences between life 
and the non-hvmg, between nnnd and the non-mental If we 
did not appreciate immediately the meamng of life and mind, 
if we did not acknowledge the values which those meanings 
presuppose, there would be no differences between life and 
wetness and saltness held together,” no difference between 
cells held together and mind. Certainly no emergence of the 

* Chapter VII, pp 279 f 
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higher from the lower takes place before our eyes.^ If it did, 
we should have to deny the witness of our eyes It is only for 
thought that it takes place, if at all, and anything that takes 
place for thought must be mtelligible The whole doctrine of 
emergence of Iiigher levels of meamng and value from forces 
or entities originally devoid of value has seemed thus plausible, 
I think, only because those who think the idea are themselves 
placed at the end of a process of development, as so far con- 
tinued, and are themselves part of the conclusion But could 
such emergence have been foreseen, or even understood, by 
a mind of hke endovunent placed at the begmmng of the 
process^ Surely not The process could be understood only 
by a mind itself independent of the process and capable of 
intuiting or apprehending the higher grades of reabty at the 
outset It is inteUigible only to a mind that m some sense 
transcends the process 

Yet Creative Evolution, vvath its conception of a reality that 
creates itself gradually, is the only conception compatible with 
the doctnne of “emergents ” It is also, as we shall see, the 
only one that goes with tlie idea of cosmic evolution — with 
evolution as a umversal category Those who “take evolution 
senously” — and to take it senously means for them to make 
time absolute and to identify becoming completely with 
being — are forced to tius conception “The evolutionary 
naturahst,” says Sellars, “is not a ftnahst He is a behever m 
novelty, tune, and creative evolution ” But whether an mteUi- 
gible concept of evolution can be formed without finahty is 
the real question at issue Our contention is that it cannot. 
Evolution, if It IS anythmg, is a form of the mtelhgible world, 
and part of that form is the concept of finahty But of this 
more later 

At the end of a summary of the different levels of being, m 
which It is said of these successive levels that they are the 
“emergent stuff of which the natural togetherness at the lower 
levels is the substance,” Mr Lloyd Morgan asks “What more 

I All may seem a little stramed May we not speak of the “eyes of the 
mmd,” and is it not this that is here meant^ It is, however, precisely my pomt 
that this emergence is not an “observabihty” m any sense of the word which 
conceives this observability as somethmg abstracted from the acknowledgment 
of value See m this connection my discussion of the same pomt m Chapter IV, 

P 146 
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need one ask for? Is not such a scheme of interpretation 
complete?” What more need one ask for? Nothing — but 
intelligibility. I 


IV 


An intelligible concept of evolution is, we have said, the 
great desideratum of the modem world. Evolution seems to be 
the form of an intelligible world ; but the need of making that 
form itself intelligible is imperative. The unintclligibility of 
current evolutionary naturalisms, as it has gradually disclosed 
itself in the last quarter-century, has given rise to the question 
whether an intelligible concept of cosmic evolution is at all 
possible. An intclhgible concept of evolution within the sphere 
of biology itself involves chiefly a credible view of the origin 
and transformation of species. But when the concept of evolu- 
tion or development is extended beyond that sphere to the 
cosmos, ^ quite different conditions of intelligibility arise. 
Naturalistic evolution has become systematic — that is, has 
included the inorganic processes and the human and cultural 


In bringing this part of my discussion to a close I may, perhaps, profitably 
comment on a criticism by Professor G K. Patrick of these vicivs as I ha\e 
presented them in an arUcle, “Ongin and Value ” 

In the preface to his Introduction to Philosophy, Professor Patrick docs me the 
emour o maintaining the concept of Emergent Evolution against the stnetures 
1 lelt compeUed to make upon it He thmks that Lloyd Morgan and Alexander 
nave done philosophy a great service m introducmg the word emergent to 
igna e e relatum m which spiritual values stand to the organization of 

service, m its negative aspect at least, I unhcsitatmgly 
ecogmzc. Professor Patrick docs not, however, feel the difficulties in the divorce 

sL?a?nn in this doctrine He agrees ivith me that the dis- 

he cannot would mdicate the decadence of philosophy, but 

be dissociation of origin and value, would 

ffiere « no of new values as novelties, 

soSewW even if there are laid up 

then there is nn patterns by which ivc measure these values, even 

of evolution.” emerge m any given local process 

“patt(Lm ont that this really begs the whole question? If these 

selves evolve and values, are non-temporal, they do not them- 

onlv loral and + o ution becomes a “local process ” If, however, evolution is 
They merely values do not emerge m any ultimate sense, 

local aoDearanrp w ^ Emergence m any local process becomes merely a 
quarrel * ^ doctrme of emergence no one can have the least 
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elements in its whole~only by embracing under one concept 
the most varied proccsscs-of change, growth, development, 
process In particular, no completely intelligible concept of 
evolution can be developed which docs not imply or eventuate 
in some concept of progress Any philosophy must give sornc 
interpretation to human history if there is to be no gap in 
our Mcw of the universe. But it is doubtful \vhclhcr any 
intelligible history can be \mttcn without the postulate of 
progress, and there can be no intelligible concept of progress 
vidiout intelligible hnality. These arc, however, topics which 
are yet to be considered in our discussions. It is, accordingly, 
only within the most decided limitations that we can attempt 
to determine tlic conditions of an intelligible concept of 
evolution at this stage. 

On the other hand, there arc certain pioblcms in con- 
nection \Mth such a conception that we arc in a position to 
consider now, and these, perhaps, the most fundamental and 
important. They arc the metaphysical problems involved in 
the concept of cosmic evolution The idea of evolution as 
itself creative is, as we have seen, the only one that seems to 
go ivith a doctnne of emergence. It is also, it seems to many, 
the only one that is consistent with tlic idea of universal 
evolution, witli the extension of development to the totality 
of things, to the universe or cosmos as a whole. It is tlic problems 
connected with this idea of universal or cosmic evolution tliat 
concern us here The idea of evolution, as not a mere name 
for, nor descnption of, the sequence of phenomena, as not 
merely the method of creation, but as the creaUve tiling itself, 
cannot be made intelligible without involving the questions 
of intelligible substance and intelligible causation already 
considered 

An examination of the history of the concepts of develop- 
ment and evolution, the stages of growth in the idea itself 
serves best, perhaps, to reveal the nature of these problems! 

First, there is the onginal meamng of the word “evolve” a 

mere unfolding as m the opening of an unrolled scroll or the 
expansion of a bud mto a full-blown flower 1 This conception 


: whe„ 
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is, then, enlarged so as to take in at the same time the idea of 
growth, not only in volume but in differentiation. This meaning 
is also illustrated by the development of a flower bud. Not 
only do its parts unfold, but they also change in size and 
shape and their tissues become continually less and less 
homogeneous A still further meaning is gained when all the 
particular stages of the process arc explicitly referred to one 
developing individual and an antitlicsis is drawn between the 
beginmng from which, and the end toward which, the subject 
develops. The end of the development is, then, conceived as 
reveahng what the beginning contained, as the oak reveals 
the true nature of the acorn. Finally, when the concept of 
development is made to extend beyond particular individuals 
to the whole range of the organic world, or even to the cosmos 
itself, it has reached its deepest meaning. But in establishing 
this meaning we find certain difficulties which he in our 
inability both to fix upon an unequivocal meaning for develop- 
ment or evolution itself, and to fix definitely upon the subject 
to which the umversal development is to be applied. In offier 
v/ivords. It IS precisely at that point where evolution becomes the form 
of an intelligible world that it becomes dijficultj if not impossible^ to 
make the form itself intelligible. 

It is, I repeat, at this last stage of the historic development 
that the deepest meanings of the concept of development ap- 
pear But it is also here that we find its deepest problems and 
its greatest difficulties For in the passage from development, as 
the form of an individual process, to evolution as a cosmic 
principle, we try to conceive the latter process without an end 
(with which development has always been connected), and 
we also try to apply the concept, formed to deal with concrete 
mdividuals, to the whole of reahty for which it was never 
intended 

These difficulties are undoubtedly partly linguistic. The 
concept of evolution is a metaphor, and involves a gradual 
transference of evolution as a mere unfolding to that winch 
does not merely unfold, or the transference of development 

the process on the particular planets by which their surfaces take shape, may 
all be described as development from an ongmal total state, in so far as the 
^tes imphed m the forces or the elements and m their spatial distributions 
become successively real , but only m this limited sense 
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and giowtii to that which, strictly speaking, does not grow. 
We say, for instance, that there is no evolution without 
involution, meaning by this that if we are to use the concept 
of evolution mteUigibly we must also use the correlative concept 
of mvolution wth wliich it was originally bound up It is 
always possible to say that in such a case we are imposed 
upon by language The element of metaphor in the terms 
develop and evolve creates, it may be said, merely sophistical 
difficulties which give way before the demands of fact But 
these difficulties are not merely a matter of language, or, 
better expressed perhaps, they are also matters of mtelhgible 
commumcation. The “language of evolution” must be intelli- 
gible Wlien -we say that a thing evolves, or that the universe 
evolves, we arc saying things that are sigmficant only m case 
we can give a defimte meanmg both to the subject and 
predicate of our proposition There is no point in saying that 
tilings develop or evolve rather than merely change, unless 
we mean to convey sometlung by the word evolve that is not 
expressed in the word change Similarly, there is no pomt m 
saymg the world or cosmos evolves unless we mean to convey 
something more by the word cosmos than is expressed in the 
word all, when we say that everytlnng changes To say that 
all thmgs change or flow is, indeed, a judgment of totahty 
that has consequences, but it means very httle m comparison 
with the judgment that the world evolves 


V 

It is at this pomt, as is well understood, that the first and 
fundamental difficulty m the language of evolution appears 
That which distinguishes evolution from mere change is 
always, and necessarily, the element of direction or nuus m 
the change, and no such elements are mteUigible without 
some concept of permanence withm the change So long as 
the concepts of evolution or development were confined to 
those mdmdual thmgs for which they were first made, the 
ideas were clear enough The scroll that unrolled had a per- 
manent way of unroUmg, the organism that grows or develops, 
a permanent path of development. In both cases an antithesis 
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is drawn between the beginning and end of the proews; and 
the end is conceived as revealing what was contained m the 
beginning and as the permanent and intelligible cause of the 
process or development. When, however, the concept is 
extended to embrace the whole of organic life or, indeed, tlic 
cosmos itself— one of two possible consequences seems neces- 
sarily to follow. Either we make of the whole of life or of the 
cosmos an individual^ and unconsciously use tlic old concept 
of development, or else inevitably, if insensibly, the element 
of direetion is minimized and evolution tends to become 
synonymous with continuous change 

The antithesis of permanence and change is, we have seen, 
one of the two great dichotomies that have dominated the 
history of metaphysical thought. This antithesis is fundamental, 
for it is an antithesis of values ^ and it is only in terms of this 
contrast, of restless becoming and self-contained being, that 
the mind can apprehend and communicate the meaning of 
its own life and of the world in which that life is lived.* 
Modernism in general gives the privileged position to change: 
there is more in becoming than in that which becomes— a 
position which may be described as pure dynamism. 

Pure dynamism has, however, always seemed paradoxical 
to the ordinary mind. To say that there is more in becoming 
than in the thing that becomes is unintelligible to tlie natural 
mind and essentially a transvaluation of all natural meta- 
physical values. A natural metaphysic demands tilings of 
which the forces shall be functions. Forces which are suspended 
in the air and supposed to produce things have no mearung 
for the ordinary mind, however much philosophers might like 
to see the contrary. The reason for this is deep-seated There 
is, in the first place, that “prejudice” in favour of the per- 
manent. “Deep down somewhere, the ultimate test of reality 
appears to be the law of conservation ” An element of prejudice 
there may, indeed, be in this form of the ontological postulate, 
but it cannot be wholly prejudice, for permanence is a mode 
in which we express significance and value. In the second 
place, and this is more important stfU, it leads to the paiadox 
that it is the becoming that is significant and valuable, not 
that which becomes. The final end of a development is not 

^ Chapter VIII, pp. 214 f. 
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more valuable than the starting-point. It is the transition from 
one to the other tliat is valuable It is possible, to be sure, to 
say that this paradox is present only for the practical con- 
sciousness and not for the theoretical. But this is no answer 
if we recognize the “value character of the theoretical” itself 

The paradox of pure dynamism remains a paradox because 
It sounds the very depths of the unintelhgible, as we have 
come to understand that concept It is just as well for us to 
try to plumb tliese depths. For it is an intelligible concept of 
evolution that we want, and it is of considerable moment to 
see just how far short of such a concept the prevaihng notions 
of evolution fell. 

One of these deptlis is reached in the modern transformation 
of finahty and teleology into the conception of “heterogeneity 
of ends,” with the associated idea of an “ever fuUer volume 
of free activity.” Of this conception we shall have more to 
say in a later connection ^ Here we are concerned merely with 
its relation to the conception of evolution as continuous 
change. The law of heterogeneity of ends is at bottom an 
attempt to combine the idea of direction or nisus (without 
which evolution or development cannot be thought) with 
contmuous change This is done by applymg the notion of 
continuous change to the idea of the end itself In this way 
it is thought possible to escape the dilemma of mere change 
without direction or end, or change towards a specific end — 
by means of the middle ground of contmuous change of the 
direction itself This is what the principle of heterogeneity of 
ends really amounts to 

Of this idea it has been said that it describes the actual 
experiences of every individual life It is the miracle of every 
first-rate artistic creation, the whole story of human invention. 
When earned over to life as a whole, or to the cosmos, it has 
the additional advantage of being a conception of direction 
or finahty “that is apparently more apphcable to the earher 
stages of evolution, where the objective reahzation of adapta- 
tions that were never subjectively intended must have played 
a still more conspicuous part than m human history ” Now, 
as a merely descriptive formula, as a protection against a 
superficial anthropomorphism when applied to nature, or a 

* Chapter X, pp. 360 f 
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sucerficial intellectualism as applied to human inycnlion in 
alf its forms, it has its value. But taken in any absolute meta- 
physical sense, it is simply unintelligible It is doubtful whether 
those who us; these phrases so confidently quite realize how 
meaningless they are. In the life of the human spirit, from 
which flone the idea of “end” is t.akcn, endless change of the 
end is a way of life which involves not endless sclf-rcncu al, 
but endless sclf-alienation. It is not diffcicnt with the way of 
the “world,” the cosmos. Here, also, endless cliangc of the end 
could by no possibility be made intelligible as cither develop- 
ment or progress. Endless change may, in a sense, be a law ot 
the cosmos, but if so, there must be a deeper law o per 
manence in change. Othenvise reality is subject to perpetual 
estrangement from itself and admits of neither knowledge nor 


understanding . . 

The point I am trying to make here may be more simply 
and more concretely put. To suppose that all the variety m 
the world should have been directly created for variety s 
sake — “almost like toys in a shop,” to use Darwin’s phrase— 
is, indeed, as he himself urges, “an incredible view,” m our 
phrase untrinsically unintelligible. Yet that is precisely what 
“creative accumulation” as a substitute for teleology means. 
But what is more important is that “creative accumulation 
is, as the modernist well knows, tlie only concept consistent 


with pure dynamism. 

But why mcredible”^ Why unintelligible? The situation as 
here envisaged is not abstractedly impossible — certainly not 
unimaginable We can very well imagine it. There are, indeed, 
those who envisage the world process, “creative evolution, 
as they call it, as a gigantic play of fancy The “world as 
imagination” is not an unknoivn metaphysic. Indeed, there are 
possibly whole peoples who envisage the world in this fashion. 
What we mean to say is that it is unintelligible to apply either 
the term evolution or devAopment to such a process. For these concepts 
are essentially concepts of the intellect, and processes that 
cannot be grasped by the intellect cannot be described as 
evolution or development Both concepts imply intelligible 
causation. Creation for vanety’s sake may conceivably irnply 
causality, but certainly no element of intelligible causation. 
When Bergson maintains that life and evolution cannot be 
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grasped by thought, it is equivalent to saying that life is not 
apprehensible as evolution at all, but merely as change. 

But we have by no means reached the depths. The paradox 
that it IS the becoming that is significant and not that which 
becomes, or that there is more in becoming than m that 
which becomes, strikes deep For it means that m transferrmg 
the concept of development or evolution from the individual 
thing for which it was made to the cosmos, we have been 
compelled in the process to abandon all that made the con- 
cept intclhgible. 

But pure dynamism involves a still deeper difficulty. In 
argumg against the Darwiman hypothesis, Agassiz is said 
to have uiged : “If species do not exist, how can they vary^” 
and this rather naive argument has found its way mto 
the school logics as an illustration of the fallacy of petitio 
principit Now tliat the objection, as stated, does beg the 
question is doubtless true In the very form of the question 
it IS assumed that existence and variation are mcompatible, 
when It might be that to be or to exist is to change And yet 
there is really more to this argument than meets the eye It 
is really but a naive way of saying that the language of evolu- 
tion must be intelhgiblc, that if you are going to say that 
species vary, the subject of your proposition must be an entity 
in some sense or else we shall not know what you are talking 
about If you apply “existence” only to the vanations, you 
must find another ontological predicate for that which gives 
meamng or sigmficance to the vanations If a tendency to 
vary m all directions is regarded as a condition of attammg 
the most favourable form of hfe, then this tendency must be 
interpreted as a “seekmg after” the most favourable form The 
only way of finding fixed forms winch have any counterpart 
m reahty is from the pomt of view of the end, and those forms 
stand out among the chaos of differences which are the most 
perfect when the end is taken as a standard by which to 
measure them The only mtelhgible language here is a teleo- 
logical language, in other words, a language which gives 
subsistence to the species as a value 

It IS for this reason that an mtelhgible concept of evolution 
must of necessity be teleological If the idea of fixed species is 
given up, we must of necessity find a substitute for it. If 
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the old basis of classification is destroyed by the theory of 
transmutation, a new basis is introduced, none other than the 
teleologieal, a principle that proves to be not only compatible 
with evolution but actually necessitated by it. The forms 
around which the members of a species group themselves 
become inteUigible only in terms of adaptation, utility, and 
survival. Any inteUigible system of animate nature, once the 
idea of fixed species is given up, is a realm of ends.^ 

It is here that the natural metaphysic of the human intellect 
is under a definite constraint. If it wishes to talk intelligibly 
it must talk a teleological language. It must say that that 
which becomes is more significant and more real than the 
becoming. The concept of substance, as wc have seen,* is the 
development of the values of existence, and the only inteUigible 
evolutionary language is that which gives substantiality to the 
species as a value. Nay, more, if our natural metaphysic wishes 
to extend the concept of evolution to the cosmos, it must say 
the same of the cosmos. Here, too, that which becomes is 
more significant than the becoming, tlie permanent more real 
than the changing. 

The very significance of the concept of evolution — ^that 
which seems to make it the form of an intclUgiblc world — is 
its close relation to life. If this relation does not persist, we 
have in evolution a mere name for a change in parts or a 
sequence of events. But the idea of mere change is incompatible 
with the idea of life. The fundamental characteristic of life is 
that whUe, m one aspect, it is unlimited, in another aspect 
it is always something individuaUzed and limited This charac- 
teristic of something Umited that constantly transcends its 
Umits is the inmost constitution of aU that lives A merely 
Heraclitean passage or flowing, without a definite permanent 
something, would not contam the Umit beyond which this 
^ going out,” this transcendence, would be possible Nor would 
it contain the subject which reaches out, which grows or 
develops. In sum, pure dynamism cannot be thought through ; 
the complete identification of being with becommg excludes 
all inteUigible concepts of evolution or development. 

* For a keen argument for this position see Sigwart, Logic, vol n, pp 5^4 ^ 

* Chapter VIII, p 283 
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VI 

The concepts of development, evolution, are tlius themselves 
not -without difficulties. Even when applied to individuals or 
to species wuthin the whole, it is difficult to make these concepts 
intelligible. But the deepest problems of all arise when we 
speak of universal evolution What is it that evolves^ What is 
the subject to which universal evolution is to be ascribed^ 

The expression everything evolves, when taken collectively, 
when apphed to the “world” as a totality, involves the greatest 
difficulties In fact, the moment one begins to talk about the 
world or universe as we do about one fimte being, one organism, 
or one society among others, one is “already on tlie brink of 
the unmeaning ” From the fact that indi-viduals grow or 
develop we can infer only that some things grow or develop. 
From the fact that everytliing that “exists” changes we may, 
perhaps, infer that all these things change, but never that the 
whole changes. In other words, we can find subjects for the 
predicates “grow” and “develop” and for the predicate 
“change,” but none for the predicate “evolve,” as it is used 
to include all these I venture the statement that when we 
use the term evolution in a umversal sense we never know 
quite what we are talkmg about. And this is what evolutionary 
agnosticism always really says 

To give an intelhgible answer to the question. What is it 
that evolves^ — ^if such an answer can, indeed, be given — we 
must divide the question into two parts, namely, whether 
evolution is of the whole, and, if so, what is the nature of the 
whole that evolves ^ 

The answer to the first question obviously mvolves a con- 
sideration of the results of our discussion of the category of 
totality The “prejudice in favour of totahty” is, we saw, no 
prejudice, but a necessary presupposition of mtelhgible philo- 
sophical discourse Something must be said about the whole, 
the umverse The universe must be the subject of discourse, 
not only m the logical sense but m a metaphysical sense also.i 
But while this is true, it is also true that there are some thmgs 
that we must learn not to say about this whole It may be that 
evolution is one of these thmgs I think that most certainly it is. 

» Chapter II, pp. 53 ff 
X 
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The reasons for this are plain enough. In the first place, 
the “real world” in the sense in which the predicate “evolve” 
can in any meaningful sense be applied to it, is less than the 
universe. The real world, we have seen, always contains less 
than the universe, for the predicate “real” has inevitably the 
meamng of suggesting a contrast wuth something unreal which, 
however we may understand the term, must fall within the 
umverse, which by hypothesis includes everything. Of tlie 
universe in this sense it is meaningless to say that it evolves. 
It is even meaningless to say that it changes. The universe 
cannot change, because any change introduces something tliat 
is, and this by hypothesis falls within the whole. The whole, 
if It changes is not the whole, but something less. All that 
is includes all that can be. There can be nothing more than it. 
This may be called dialectic, but what is dialectic but tlie 
determination of the conditions of intelligible communication? 

If the “umverse” cannot change, it certainly cannot evolve. 
But even of the real world of existents, in the limited sense 
in which it is intelhgible to apply to it the concept of evolution 
at all, it is scarcely more intelligible to say that it evolves. 
For the real world in the sense of the existent, of which the 
law IS the law of change, contains not only changing things, 
but the 'direction of change. To say that this direction changes 
(m any ultimate sense) is to negate direction and to give us 
nothing but change again. 

Thus It is that, as we have seen, there obviously cannot be 
evolution of new levels. For then we should have, not only 
the whole problem of something coming firom nothing, but 
we should also have the problem already pressed upon us by 
our consideration of the principle of “heterogeneity of ends,” 
namely, of determining any direction of evolution at all. 
Development, evolution, carmot be asserted of any sequence 
of events at all without evaluation But there carmot be any 
evaluation where absolute change is the law of value Either 
we apply evolution to the whole, and evolution loses its 
meaning by becoming identical with mere change, or we 
apply it to indi\dduals” within the whole and it retains its 
element of direction 

The world, my dear friend,” says Lawrence, “does not 
evolve,” and surely we must say the same. There is development^ 
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evolution} m the world, but not o/" the world. ^ Logica-lly, 
we have here precisely the same sort of an ambiguity tvith 
which we find Lloyd Morgan struggling when he speaks of 
the sense in which mind emerges and tlic sense in Mdiich it 
does not emerge, an ambiguity which inheres in all umvcrsals 
and totahties. Only to concrete individuals, totahties within 
the world, can the concepts of development or evolution be 
intelligibly applied 

Evolution, devolution, progress, decay— all such terms apply 
only to the part and never to tlie whole. In so far as they arc 
temporal and not logical conceptions, they arc necessarily 
local in significance It is becoming fashionable in some 
quarters, in the revolt against the irresponsible extension of 
die evolution concept to cvcrydiing, to go to the opposite 
extreme and to say that “the evolutionary concept has no 
more significance for philosopliy than any other scientific 
hypothesis.” This can scarcely be the ease. For while it is a 
metaphor, as, indeed, any scientific hypothesis is a metaphor 
or symbol when extended beyond the realm of facts for which 
it was explicitly made, this happens to be a metaphor winch 
has a maximum of consequences for metaphysical interpreta- 
tion, which has significance in a larger context than, perhaps, 
any other. Yet it remains true that evolution can be applied 
— ^with any really intelligible meaning — only to the part, and 
never to the whole When we speak of the world evolving, it 
can never be the world in the sense of identity with the 
umverse, but only in the sense of some individuahzed totality 
necessary for mtelhgible discourse Philosophy has always had 
a name for that totality It has called it the phenomenal world. 

The religious consciousness, no less than the metaphysical, 
has always struggled with this problem. If God is perfect in 
the beginnmg, then development, progress, can consist simply 
m the mamfestation of His being, and progress simply m the 
betterment and enlightenment of human bemgs and of races 
in the umverse Even if we deny the divine perfection and 
think of a fimte god, himself conceived as growing in insight 
and moral wisdom as individuals and races grow, even then, 
he himself being fimte, progress applies only to the part and 
not to the whole The idea of god in the making does not 
get over the idea that progress is only of the parts. It seems 
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impossible to override the testimony of the religious con- 
sciousness on this point. But even if wc do, nothing is gained 
from a philosophical point of view. From an ultimate meta- 
physical standpoint, progress is unintelligible as applied to 
the universe, and the temporal view of things with which 
progress is bound up is not ultimate. 


VII 

This leads us to the second part of our question, namely . 
What is the nature of that which evolves — ^what is the nature 
of any whole to which the predicate “evolve” can be intelli- 
gibly applied? 

The outcome of the preceding reflections may be put in 
this way It is only to that which is individual, to that which 
is at the same time limited and has the capacity of transcending 
its limits — ^in short, to organic wholes, that development and 
evolution can, stnctly speaking, be intelligibly applied, ^^fllcn 
we regard development as an actual process in time, it requires 
a concrete individual subject existing in time. But the only 
subjects that thus actually “exist” are the particular organisms 
that succeed and produce each other. If we apply it in any 
other way and to any other subject, development or ev^olution 
tends to become simply another name for change, with a 
corresponding confusion of the issue. Nev'^crtheless, there 
persists the attempt to think, if not the world or universe, 
at least “our world” as an evolving whole, as a subject of 
universal development. If, now, we wish to find such a subject, 
such a totality, this subject must itself be conceived as one 
that can be conceived in universal terms. 

It is at this point that the treasured dichotomy of matter 
and spirit comes into play. Any philosophy, when it becomes 
articulate, must inevitably become dominantly materialistic 
or spintuahstic. For reasons that we need not repeat here, 
one of these must be given the privileged position. The world 
must be cogitated as either a material or a spiritual unity if 
^ is to be cogitated as a unity at all. There is no third way. 

is the point of importance here — to apply evolution 
to the world necessitates that it he cogitated as a unity. 
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The older evolutionary naturalism of the reductive type of 
necessity gave the privileged position to “matter ” In seekmg 
for a subject of universal evolution it necessarily found it in 
matter or force, for, from its point of view, evolution and 
reduction are the same road viewed from its two ends But 
evolution so conceived can be nothing but evolution in the 
sense of unroUing, or of successive unfolding of states imphed 
in the forces of the elements and in their spatial distnbution, 
and evolution in this sense, as creative and emergent evolu- 
tion rightly insist, is no real evolution at aU, if m that term 
we are to include the meanings of growth and progress 

The search for a subject of universal evolution in the latter 
sense naturally led to the concept of life as the ultimate 
category For the modem Lebensphilosophten the essence of 
rcahty is life To extend life to the cosmos must involve making 
biological catcgones world categories, as Bergson and all 
thinkers of his type have seen That this is more intelhgible 
than materialistic evolution in any of its forms few would 
deny. In so far as only that which m some sense hves, or has 
the meaning of hfe, evolves, then, if evolution is to be a 
universal category, hfe must be a world category also Thought 
is in the position of either abandoning the category of evolu- 
tion as in any sense a world category, or else changing our 
conception of the nature and “substance” of the world But 
to make biological categories world categories is as unjustifiable 
as to make the categones of any smgle science ultimate That 
which alone has made it seem plausible or mtelhgible is the 
fact that m thus expandmg these categones of hfe and growth 
of organisms to the dimensions of world categones, from purely 
biological to metaphysical conceptions, the concepts of life 
and organism have themselves changed 

It is this eqmvocal use of the concept of hfe m modern 
philosophies that alone makes them plausible It is, accord- 
ingly, upon this ambiguity that we must first fix our eyes 
It consists, m bnef, m taking a category from the orgamc 
world and then, m order to enable us to extend this cate- 
gory to the morgamc and to the hyper-organic, so changmg 
or widening the concept that it may become a universal 
predicate Such transformation of the concept, however, raises 
It, so to speak, to another metaphysical level As Tolstoy says * 
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‘T cannot present life to myself (in this sense) otherwise than 
as a striving from bad to good. Tiiis is, then, its central and 
indubitable meaning.” In this case, however, ^/le category of 
life necessarily merges into that of spirit. In other words, we have 
really taken the second half of the treasured dichotomy of 
human thought. 

The essential unintelligibility of all mere life philosophies 
was exposed long ago by Hegel in his criticism of Schclling’s 
formulation of the same IiypotJiesis. In addition to pointing 
out the ambiguities involved in tins use of the concept, he 
shows the impossibility of applying it to the totality of reality 
m any intelligible way. For either this totality is one organism 
among other individuals, or else it is the totality, past, present, 
and future, of all such organisms. The first hypothesis would, 
of course, make of life and its evolution a limited and local 
phenomenon The second hypothesis conceives of life, not as 
the life of an individual, but of organic nature conceived as 
an organic whole. But such a totality of successive organisms 
is simply an indefinitely prolonged procession of living beings. 
It IS a process of exfoliation, not of development. Out of such 
a succession of processes no true individual can be conceived 
as the subject of development. 

The outcome of such reflections is as obvious as it was in 
Hegel’s day. The only form of unity or totality that can 
provide the conditions for an intelhgible concept of cosmic 
development or evolution is that unity which comes through 
the concept of the development of the “Idea.” The concept 
of life, by reason of its ambiguous character, affords no 
intelligible middle ground between the dichotomy of matter 
and spirit If the world is to be cogitated as a unity at all, 
it must be cogitated as either a material or a spiritual unity. 
If it is to be cogitated as an evolution, it must be as either 
a materialistic or an idealistic evolution. 

In other words, any concept of total evolution, as distin- 
guished from partial evolutions within a universe, can be 
conceived only as a development of the Idea, to use Hegel’s 
terms It is qmte clear, I think, that any other concepts, such 
as those we have been considering, cannot be made mteUigible 
Perhaps this notion of the development of the Idea cannot 
be made intelligible either. We can at least present the process 
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of thought which leads to the conception, and thereby make 
clearer this notion of the Idea and of its development. ^ 

It is clear that we cannot have an intelligible notion of 
universal development wthout a subject of such development. 

It is clear, also, that if we wsh to find such a subject it must 
be characterized in universal or general terms And to such 
general concepts as matter, life, mind we can attribute develop- 
ment only in an ideal, lo^cal sense When we regard 
development as an actual process in time, it can be develop- 
ment only of particular, concrete subjects, existing in time. 
If the concept of development is to be not merely a general 
formula for the sequence of events, if it is to be in any sense 
an interpretative concept, it requires a subject of such a nature 
that by its successive changes new conditions of further changes in 
a fixed scries are continually introduced, and that this senes leads 
ultimately to an end tn which the original disposition or potentialities 
are completely realized It is not by itself, but by virtue of 
the permanent nature of the developing subject, that each 
particular stage is the cause of the next This alone is in- 
telligible causation, and intelligible causation can never be 
thought as anything but realization or development of the 
Idea.’^ 

By the term “Idea,” as here used, I mean, then, a subject of 
just such a nature as is here desenbed Any philosophical 
conception of evolution requires such a subject, an immanent 
or underlymg activity — a substantial activity — expressing itself 
in mdividual embodiments It is, moreover, just because of this 
basal requirement that any intelligible philosophy of evolution 
must in the end conform to that traditional form of intelh- 


» The point I am trying to make here may be brought out m greater relief 
by reference to tVhitehcad s discussion of Evolution in the chapter on the 
“Nmeteenth Century" in his Saence and the Modem World 

“The doctrmc" (of Evolution) “thus cncs aloud," he says, “for a concepUon 
of orgasm as fundamental to nature " “A thoroughgoing evolutionary philo- 
sophy, he pomts out, is inconsistent with materialism " But the later develop- 
ments of th« Acme mdicate Aat m usmg Ac organic conception of naArc he 
has widened Ac concept of organism precisely as I have mdicated He makes 
It quite clear Aat, afto all, value, and with it Ac concept of spirit, arc central 
in ^ Aought Speabng of Ae requirements of a phUosophic conception of 
evolution, he says It also requires an underlymg activity— a substantial 
actmty-expri^mg itself m mdmdual embodiments and cvolvmg m achicv^^t 
of org^ms The organism is a unit of emergent value, a real fusion of Ae 
ch^QtcT? of eternal objects, cmergmg for its own sake" (p 15a) 
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gibility (of intelligible substance and intelligible causation) 
that brings the cause and the end together in a more ultimate 
concept or idea. The only form of unity or totality that can 
afford the conditions of an intelligible concept of cosmic 
evolution is the unity of the idea. To the question. What is it 
that evolves? naturalistic evolution in its more reflective 
moments always gives an agnostic answer, and must necessarily 
do so. There is no single subject for cosmic evolution in the 
sense that the whole that evolves may be desenbed as matter 
or life or mind. These can be but moments in a more ultimate 
concept. 

Here, again, the point I am trying to malce may be put in 
a more concrete and, in a sense, I think, more intelligible 
form. The language of metaphysics — and the language of 
evolution must be a metaphysical language — ^when it is most 
intelligible, when it approaches intrinsic intelligibility, also 
approaches the language of poetry, as when the poet cries ; 

. . . the One Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through . . . 

Torturing the imwilhng dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness as each mass may bear. 

In such words, with all their accumulated intension, the poet 
has found expression for the natural metaphysic of the human 
mind The likeness to the Spirit, as each mass may bear, is 
the only criterion that distinguishes evolution from mere 
differentiation or change. The One Spirit’s plastic stress is 
the only element of unity or universality that can be found 
in the world process Evolution seems to make the world 
intelligible to us. But it does so only when we conceive it, 
either consciously or unconsciously, as evolution of a divme 
idea, as a gradual revelation in time of that which was 
present from the “foundation of the world.” 

As a matter of fact, this is what we mostly do in our hearts, 
whatever we may say with our lips. The brute fact is that the 
panorama of evolution — that comprehensive plan of the 
sequence of natural events as it unrolls itself before us — ^may 
seem to be intelligible, but fundamentally we know that it is 
not This is how it appears to a poet who has apparently long 
brooded over the passage of nature. In a poem called Ths 
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Passing Strange, John Masefield expresses in unforgettable 
words how passing strange the whole thing is : 

Out of the earth to rest and range 

Perpetual in perpetual change 

The Unknown passing through the Strange. 

Strange, etemcilly and radically strange, are aU the vaned 
phenomena of change, unless they possess that intrinsic 
meaning which attaches itself solely to a will directed towards 
purpose and value. That which passes through these umn- 
telligible things remains for ever in the deepest sense unknown 
unless it be throughout of the nature and essence of that 
which appears on the highest levels of the Spirit. The increasing 
recognition of this fact, not only m philosophy, but m the 
widest ranges of the human spint, is, perhaps, the outstandmg 
feature of the general culture of our time 



CHAPTER X 


INTELLIGIBLE FINALITY AND THE PROBLEM 

OF DESTINY 


The doctnnc of final causes will never be refuted If one form of it is pul 
aside It will take another 

Bergson 

It takes genius to make an ending 

KlETZSCirE 


I 


Nothing is more characteristic of us moderns than^ novel 
a ttitudes to\y^ards the future A certain hilarious acceptance of 
the essential meaninglessness of a universe in wliich, as it is 
said, the gates of the future are for ever open, alternates %vith 
an almost equally hilarious acceptance of a universe in which 
the gates of the future are already shut, l^^emists seem quite 
able to contemplate the world “unroUing as an endless serial 
novel ; but they seem almost equally ready to contemplate 
i ^as a crude tragedy in which ail the players arc killed off 
in the end. 

I do not mean, of course, that men have not held these views 
in the past, that men have not constructed futile and intolerable 
worlds and caUed them philosophies. WhatJ do,„mean to 
^niphasize_ isj rather, this miracle of modem sensibility_and 
s^oplustication which enables us, not only to conceive such 
also tq_call.them good.^ Modernism is-^nothing if 


' foUowmg popular expression of this mood is worth quoting “They 
our race may be an accident m a mcanmgless umversc, living its 
bncf life uncared-for on this dark coohng star , but even so, and all the more. 

What fairy story, what tale from the Arabzan 
Ac s^an^"^ ^ hundredth part as wonderful as this true fairy story of 

^ too, than the tales we invent A umverse 

accidents is, bhnd or not, a good world to hve 
against odds We have made 

this our planet It stirs me to feel myself part of our facial adventure 

^°''®^ture tlmt may never be noticed by gods It may lead to no 

lone ^ belong to a race that has made a 

“This Simi^rTw greater roads stiU” (Clarence Day, 

his Simian World,” ffar/;er’s Magazine, March 1 920) . 
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not^irited. The vulgar and unsophisticated might think to 
detect a note of h^'steria here, a kind of whistling to keep up 
one’s courage But that would be to fail entirely to appreciate 
the miracle of the modem mood, to reahze how completely 
we have learned to renounce all intelhgibihty, to renounce 
that “mythical philosophy” which connects the meaning and 
value of things \NUth their ongm and end The.philosophers of the 
Greatjrrad^tion Jinew, or thought they ^knew, whither they 
were going Now, m the words of that artificially inspired 
indmdual~of a popular song, “We don’t know where we’re 
going, but we’re on our way.” 

Thus the evolutionar)'^ nabiralist is not a finahst !I^Js a 
bchever in novdty, time, and creatn^e accumulation In other 
words, he believes that he can make a way intelhgible. without 
any Mea as to w here it is going It is doubtfu l wh ether ivc^qmte 
grasp,all that iOn^vedTnTucli conception, m this subsPtu- 
t ion of “creative accumulation” for teleology It is the natural 
culmination of tiie umntelli^ble position of the preceding 
chapter A s it mvolves the idea of a reahty that create itself 
g radually , so i£ involv^ the idea of the e voluti on of the^scale 
of values itself We m ake our hopes of the goal, our very con- 
ception oflt and so the goal itself^ as. we go T!^s necessarily 
invoIvS” either the deniaJ,_or an entire reconstnictipnj_p^the 
c oncep t of progress Instead of ^ovdng what progress j^s by 
m'eansZofjOHFvtiu^jNve tiy to know our values by means of 
prog ress It is doubtful, I repeat, whether we qmte grasp all 
that IS involved m such conceptions The whole question of 
intelhgible fi nahty ^c^mteUigible..prpgress is .at ..issue TnTEhe 
presmt chapter we shall devote our attention to the first of 
these questions, leavmg the fuller consideration of the problem 
of progress for the next 

For tia(^ondj)Mosophy .there, has been, in the m am, one 
and only one way_of_findmg_^e_yrarld inteUigiWe Obeying 
a natu^l jnetaphysic innate in .the .human rnindj it h^ found 
Itself unable to. co.nstrue the world exceptjn terms of o.rigm 
gnd destin y Intelhgibihty , it finds, ca n not renoun ce ^e id ea 
of i dtima t e ori gin This idea may be modified, detemporahzed, 
but It cannot be exorcized As httle, apparen tly, can it renounce 
the idea of idti mat e eifo. This idea, we shall see, may be greatly 
modified^ perhaps detemporahzed also, but it cannot be 
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exercized. The two ideas are, in fact, correlative, and the 
abandonment of either or both, as certain conceptions of 
science and philosophy propose, means, as Levy-Brtihl rightly 
admits, the abandonment of the ideal of intelligibility. 

Ev^^ergso_n,_a modern of the modernists, recognizesJLhat 
final^ in some form is an essential part of the form of philo- 
sophical intelligibihty. “The doctrine of final causes,” he writes, 
“will never be defimtely refuted. If one form of it is put aside 
it will take another It is very flexible.”^ Telco^gy needs _no 
proof I ^s a necessity of thought. I t is the tinie-fbrm pf_yalue, 
without value there can be no thought We do not, and 
cannot, move J;_step in our thinj^g without ac knowled fflng 
t^t_^which for internal re^’bns of value and validity^ we 
re^gnize as the rationally intelligible way of interpre^g_our 
^periences. There are no fundamental truths^of e^enence 
whiclLare.not, in part at least, a^priori reasons_dcfin ed in tcn ns 
pLan inner necessity, or rather obhgation, which can be 
merely acknowledged. Part, at least, of finality is, we^shaUjee, 

^ -Such ^ulfimatpy IfreTutableT "B ut whfie it is 
iimfutable it is extraordinarily flexible, and modem philo^phy 
has ^ploited this flexibihty “to the limit.”!^^ propose, there- 
fore, to submit some of these recent modifications to an exami- 
nation firom the point of view of their ultimate intelhgibility.// 
To accomp lish t]^s we must first analyse finality, in order to 
try to dete nnin e the~“c^ential charactenstic^^jva-lue,” as 
Bosanquet calls them — to which finality, if it is to havejneanmg 
andyahdity, must ultimately be carried back In other words, 
we must seek to detennine the a pnori ^element in finality, 
vrithoutjvvhich there can be no intelligibilitjT 


II 

Onpn and d^^y^are_^byiously the same x on d vie wed 
two^ends. B ut ther e is m important diflference ^injthe 
road_ loojb from t^ tv^'ends,~-duB To'^thel^vileged 
which the .practical reason . gives ' to "^"the future. 
Y^am James insisted that the origin of things' mlk^ no 
diKerence^except for its baring on^euj^ture. This Twb ha ve 

* 0/> a/,p 40 
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seen, is by no meansj^c B_ ut a large part of tl^ meaning and 
value of a nything — of its very nature, indeed— is bound up w ith 
its_iutur^ and^ is the peculiar character of this meamng that 
fijlfcpna^s us in the study of finahly. 

The relatiorLof-thc meaning of anything to its future appears 
at t\vo points. Injthe fii^t place, theJutopjTanything that has 
mea^g and yalue cannot be thought^f^ much l^s expressed, 
except in terms of purpose and finahty. In so far as the element 
of futunty, of what a tiung is going on to be, is taken mto 
account, that aspect of its being can be envisaged only m 
terms of end, or means to ends. If an object has value at aU, 
that value, in so far as it is projected mto the future, must be 
thought of cither as an end or as a means to an end 
TJ^ seoimd point at which this relation of the meaning and 
value of a thing to^ite future appears, concerns of the 

object and of ite value i n t ime Ojice^an^pbject.Vhas^been 
detached Jrom its-immediate objectivity a nd has entered into 
t hat subi ccti\dty, that Jree existence,jyhich ma kes it a pu^ose,” , 
or a means to an endj its_meanmg andj/.alue cannotbe^ detached I 
fromjts future or its fate in the_.foture. To say that a man or an 
institution has no future is the same thing as saymg that they 
have no meamng In ^e mere, process_of_temporal bec ommg 
means may take tlie place of ends, new and unforeseen ends 
anse out of old, but unl^s that jyart ofjthe nature of an object 
we call its p urp ose is zn some_wq;y retained and conserved^ jn^ ttsX\ 
temporal end ,lhe. id entit y, of the^thing .with .ite^ is^ Ipst and 5 ^ 
no intelhgib ^conimunication joL its.mature_ and jneaning is » 
possible. ^ *3- 

Fmahtyjjn^tl^ejts two aspects of purpose and consumma- 
tion of purpose, is then part of th e time-form of value Reference 
to its future , IS a jnecessary part,^ of the cigyession^ anH^Tom- 
mumcation oflthe, meamng^ and_value^of.anytIung So so on, 
however, as this future reference enters mto our descnption, 
theonly^rmj^^descnption possible is in terms of purpose, 
i nvoly mg_the jrclatipn^of^^ineans . to ends^^aiid realization of 
ends through the means Itjs_for_thi_s,pe§^on that^ as has been 
said, jdm .doctrine of finahtyjwiU never be refuted if one form 
ofit IS put aside it take anodier Aiiother term for purpose- 
lessness is futility, and that which is futile is ultimately unin- 
telhgible 
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All this has, of course, been said again and again in varying 
ways from the time of Tfestptle to t he pre^nt It has, however, 
been 'exjjfessed in 'an unusuaUy telling way by Wundt in an 
eloquent' passage in his Ethics, whi ch st resses especially the 
If secbnd^^point injhe, relation of the Waning of a thing to its 
!| future,' its destiny “If,” Wundt writes, “wc could be absolutely 
^mred of the misery of a descendant living two centunes 
hence, we should probably not be much disturbed. It would 
trouble us more to beheve that the State and nation to which 
we belong were to perish in a few generations. The prospect 
would have to be postponed for several centunes, at least, 
before our knowledge that all the works of time must be 
destroyed would make it tolerable But there is one idea^that 
would be for ever intolerable though its realization were thought 
of as thousands of years distant; it i^ the thought that humanity 
with all its intellectual and moral toil may vanish without 
leaving a trace, and that not even a memory of it may endure 
in any ' mind.” From the mtolerability of this conception 
Wundt proceeds to infer the opposite “Tbe...cpnfidence_of this 
reality, it is true, is bom, not of knowledge,, but of a faith based 
on a dialectical analysis of the concept of moral end, whi ch 
show^that every given end is only proximate, not ultimate — 
is thus finally a means to the attainment of an. impensHable 
goal.”x 

For Wundt, accordingly, there is an element in finality 
&at is irrefutable. The point which especially interests us in 
his presentation of this element is, however, the form in which 
t^ irrefutable element is felt by us. For him it is the thing 
that is forever intoTefable that is also the unintelhgible and 
unthinkable. I ts irrefu table .character is, indeed, based upon 
a dialec tical„analysis of the concept of moral end THe relation 
of the meaning and value of any thing to its future is expressible 
only in terms of ends and means to ends Every given end is 
only pmximate, and implies, to be inteUigible, ^ imperishable 

intolerability of the opposite of Jthis implication 
that is reaUy the determinmg element, and it„is ^t-this_point 
th^theWeWWe' element jnfinaU^^ toWfgund. 

. lAJvdl. be .worth our while to pursue -.this, suggested rela- 
tion of the^ intolerable^ to .the unthii:^able_and uninteUl^We 

’ The Pnnnples of Morality, English translation, p 82 
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somewhat further. First of all, I may point out that, as a matter 
of fact, appeal is constantly made in the_toory of philosophical 
thought to „ the- intolerable, .much.in the fashion that we find 
itm Wundt’s passage. Indeed, (^ten when a “thing” is said 
to be unthinhable,.what is really meant is “that it is mtolerable. 
ITis said, for instance, that it is unthinkable that God should 
condemn innocent infants to eternal punishment Now, there 
i s doub tless ultoately jome J'logical”^ contradiction, jn^the 
conception, but the contradiction is, as we say, primarily 
moral, oF rnorc fundamentaT still,^,,^plo^^ab m" the sense 
that ^\ e have defined it in an earlier chapter. T he unthin kable 
here i s the axiologically intolerable * 

The mlolerablc then, it is our contention, h^a^^ecial form 
of J/iTumJifdligiblcp^' unthinkable. It is_that form which always 
appear in cdnnection ^rithjihe furiire reference^pf_y^u^j_or 
i n con templation pf_th^ fate in the cosmos iTisJiecause jiart 
oLthc.vcry nature of a thmg is bound up with its f uture reference 
tl^t Jutihi^ or absence of purpose, and ^e p^age of meamng 
and value into nothin g , are umnt^ gible. Itjs because of the 
relatiojc]^ feelmg to valuej^at_tl^ umnteUigible ^presses 
itself in the form of the inpDkrable Let us show this connec- 
tioiTin^etail , andTifst of all by examining the concept of the 
unthinkable 

The unthinkable is the Jncpnceiyable,„and,_Ap^ “incon- 
c eivabiht y of the oppos ite” ha s been c onnected. \wth,,the Jdea 
of ne cessary or a truth. Sm^j^ly, the intolerabihtypf the 
o ppositelia s beenppnnected_with thejdea^pf.the.c priorj. jin^the 
field of valij c^on 

In the case of the so-called mconceivable or unthinkable, 
many thmgs have turned out to be so only because of obstinate 
human prejudices and because men have persisted in confusing 
the unimagmable with the inconceivable None the less, while 
we have become exceedingly wary_of the unthinkable, ~md 
li^c~pfet W well ^concluded th at there is no proposifaon about 
e xiste nt thmgs^J he o pposite- of jwhich is.jiqt abstractly^on- 
ceiva^, there still remain, certain propositions, even about 

I Ekewhere, m an article entitled "On Intolerables,” The Philosophical Review 
(vol xxiv. No 5), I have attempted to make a more complete study of the role 
of the “mtolerable” m philosophic thought Here I shall content myself with 
such aspects of this study as are necessary to develop our conception of finality 
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ej^tent things, which for all “practical” purposes of intelligible 
human communication _we have agreed to find„unthink^ble. 
"^The situation is not notably dissimilar in that region of 
the unthinkable to which we have given the name of the 
intolerable. In the case of those things found unthinkable 
because ultimately intolerable, many, indeed, owe their 
apparent intolerability to certain prejudices of feeling and 
sensibility we attribute to the tender-minded, prejudices 
which the tough-minded do not share. Here, also, it jma^ be 
said, perhaps a fortiori^ that there is no value, no proposition 
about value,^ the opposite of which cannot conceivably.,be 
affirmed But here again, as I hope to show, for all practical 
purposes — purposes of intelligible human communication 
there are propositions that are axiologically intolerable. 

In general, such propositions are concerned with ,the fate 
of values, and of the bearers of value, m time-propositions 
involvmg finahty and destmy. Such i ntolera bility is quite 
different from any merely psychological sensibility. It jti^es 
deep into the very metaphysical structurei)f th^gs — expressing 
itself ultimately, as we have seen, in the antinomy of the finite 
} an d the infinite — of.wluchJbotH^lternatives, if |^k^absolut:^> 
a re equa lly intolerable in the a^qlb^caH^e.^ 


Ill 

Our argument thus far is as follows. We hold, and are 
attempting to show, that there is that m the notion of finality 
which is irrefutable. The irrefutabl^m the sphere ofrultimate 
metaphysical conc^ti^^is'that jivhich.is ^unthinkable. Bu t 
the ^unthink able in the ..sphere of valu es — a nd in the r elation 
of value ^q existence and reality — cannot Le, se parated_ from 
the element of feelin g. The unthnikable_heip^_shows._itself 
necessapdy, therefore, m the form of t he in toicr-able,-,thc 
aidqlogic^yqn^^able. The intoWjjTjo in this sen se is, wh at- 
ever is ^ contra diction with th e ess mtials_ o f value as suc h. Gur 
pr^ent task^, therefore, to seek t o d et ermine what 
essenti als-.are, to find out what a prion characters belong to 
value and valuation as such, quite irrespective of the empirical 

* See Chaper VII, pp. 256-7. 
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content in our valuations. On^_^ter th]5 is done can we hope 
to distinguish jhc_Jrrcfutable clement m fin^lyj from the 
cijan^n g'forms.-whicJi. its very flexible character mal^s possible. 
The irrefu ta ble in fin ality would then be that whidi cannot 
bc’dcnicd.iyithout,umntclligibility, in the sense in which we 
have been using the tenn 

\Vith this we enter upon one of the most difficult, as it is 
one of the most unworked, regions of philosophic thought. We 
may take our start by first rccalhng briefly whaj^Av c understa nd 
byt he a p non m th e sphere of* ‘purcjthpugh t ’ ’ 

N ow, the g prion in tliis sphere is that of which we cannot 
con ceive th e opposite It is possible, for instance, to contemplate 
a world in which men never die, but not one in which two and 
two do not make four “Wc feel that such a world, if there were 
one, would upset the whole fabric of our knowledge and reduce 
us to utter doubt.” How is it now in tlie _world of values? Are 
there any^ propositions the contemplation of the opposite jof 
which is impossible — that would destroy the very fabric of 
our knowledge? Certain ly not ^y_ propositions about the 
future; certainly not wen tlie situation whicli Wundt finds 
miserable It may be intolerable, but surely not abstractly 
inc ^ceivable Ab^Iutwphj^i^wjtlr its dying world may, aS| 
Ni etzsche say s, be mtolerable, but it is not _incpnceiyable 
Ii ^eed, there is n one _of_ouii_actual _empnicaf y^aluations — 
upon j yhich any thought of the fate of vaj_ues_musr be J^ased, 
the opposite of whic h it is impossible ab stractly to contemplate 
A world, for instance, in which lymg should be put above truth, 
ugliness preferred to beauty, a world in which it were said 
“Evil, be thou my good,” is not abstractly inconceivable We 
can contemplate a world in which men never die, and perhaps 
equally one in which happiness is not better tlian unhappmess, 
or life better than death T here is n o -value-the opposite nf 
which__ca nnot conceivab l y be affirme d. Transvaluation of 
v alues is conceivable inde finitely ; and with this iriollbws that 
therg js no fate of our empirical v alues which L not abstractly 
Qonceivable 

This is the elem ent of truth in all merely relativist ic theo ries 
qf_yalue, and to this relativism the cntic of teleology always 
may, and always does, appeal Yet, recog ni^g this element 
of JEatli_m^rclati^m, there is all 

Y 
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t vdii^on wMch the r^a^^st overlook^ something herCj also, 
the o^olite of which cannotjbe contemglamd. 

ValueTtiejf (there are few who may claim competence in 
this sphere who do not now see) is^lpgicdly prh^ye concept. 
IfJ^^,gue^that good or value is th^esired, I nched a pren^e to 
the elfec^that satisfaction of desire is a good. If I argue that 
goocTis that which ought to be desired, I need a premise to tlie 
effect that everythmg that is better than some other thing ought, 
therefore, to be desired before it, and conversely. If, Imwever, I 
say that one thing js better than another because it is more 
highly developed, I must "first assume that deyelopmjEnt is 
necessarily nnproyenmnt — that is, that there is always greater 
value m a thing m proportion to the degree of its development, 
and to do this I must already know what good or value is. 
In other words, all deduction of value from^spmething^lse 
is an argument in a circle^ as I have, shown. ^ 

~~Th^, I repeat, is now generally understood, but what is not 
so clearly seen is that this '’logically ..primitive concept 
certain^ things opposite of which cannof^he^ebneeived For one 
thmg, although we may, perhaps, conceive a world in which 
there are no values, yet, g iven any values a ^U, it lies in the 
nature of values as such.flmt tliey must be related as higher 
and lower Values may conceivably be transvalued, “perverted,” 
indefimtely, but any suj^tihmvaluatibn^^owever^complete, 
leaves the value relation as such untouched. You find it possible 
to_conmmplhte a world in which there areYio values or in 
which values cease to be? But certainly i mt a w orld in.which, 
if th ere are any values apall, they are nm thus^rclated. 

'^ri^, there s eem Jo be immitigable scales of value which 
peril. Granted the acknowledgment of such 
values we niay ^rtainly_^ ^eak of, a...pjeryjersipn.jpfiva^es, as 
when LoHVAjlfed''l5ouglas sai^ of Oscar Wilde that “he 
perverted values, callmg the physical spiritual and the spiritual 
physical^^ Butjth^e Js notiung z^stractiy inconceiyable.jLbout 

who says that the physical is 
the spiritual and the spintuaTis the physical is n ot enunci apng 
^.^PLQEfiJitipn that re^es iteelf. But the enu nciator o f _the 
^ himself if he thereby intends tojcgnyey an 

\ ^e lR^ble rncaruhg. For^lm communicatio n must take plgpc 

* Chapter IV, pp, 137 fF 
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within a world in^vhicli tLe scale of j/alues is already;^cknow- Y" 
l^ged.'So Ibhg’^a^ a man remains a sohpsist he can be refuted^ 
in the sphere of values as little as m any other sphere. Such 
imm^gablc*scalcs^ofj/alu^^iere_arc3jbut l^ey arc J^ot^^Tion 
m die , sen se we are using die term here ^ 

This conception of a prion elements in value and valuation 
is so important for all that follows tliat we may with advantage 
develop the point somewhat further, especially in the way of 
making clearei our notion of the a prion as defined m an earlier 
section. 

The a prion we defined _as “tlmt which is^.true. np matter 
what?’”V\Tiatevcr is a prion is necessary, but this necessity, 
while (^pposed to t he cbhfin gcnt, is not opposed toThe volunt^ 
irisTliat wliiciris acknowledged_and involves all thefre^om 
of acjmowledgmcnt, but_ tfes freedom is ofjy^ircm external 
compulsion, not from those compulsions that arise out of the 
cond iBbns o t intclh.ejble commumcaUon 

That tlicre are such a /'rim_denientsou aUjvalue and valua- 
ti on sTems~bcyond^quesbon O ne may admit the relative and 
contingent character of all values, and yet there are essentials 
or principles of value that are true, no matter what Any 
transvaluation of value s, Jipwey^ complete, s tiU_ leaves Jthe 
principle of an order o f value unto uched The Chmese order 
in~tlie rescuing of the shipwrecked is, it is said, the exact 
opposite of ours Whereas custom demands of us the rescue, 

» An interesting and suggestive parallel between the physical and the moral 
world is drawn by Aldous Huxley m Those Barren Leaves, p 377 “In the physical 
world,” he writes, “you call the Unknowable the Four-dimensional Contmuum 
The contmuum is the same for all observers, but when they want to draw a 
picture of It for themselves they select different axes for their graphs, accordmg 
to their different motions — and accordmg to their different mmds and physical 
lumtations Human bemgs have selected three-dimensional space and time as 
their axes Their mmds, their bodies, and the earth on which they hve bemg 
what they are, human bemgs could not have done otherwise And when we 
want to draw a picture of that other reahty m which we hve — is it different, 
or IS it somehow mcomprehensibly the same? — we choose, unescapably we 
cannot fail to choose, those axes of reference we call good and evil, the laws 
of our bemg make it necessary to see thmgs under the aspects of good and evil 
The reality remains the same , but the axes vary with the mental position, so to 
speak But the axes chosen by the best observers have always been starthngly 

like one another, Gotama, Jesus, and Lao-tsze, for example They lived sufficiently 
far from one another m space, time, and social position But their pictures of reahty 
resemble one another very closely The nearer a man approaches these m 
penetration, the more nearly wiU his axes of reference approach to theirs ” 
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first of the children, then of the women, and finally of the men, 
another conception of “importance” calls for the reversed 
order in the case of the Chinese. But the conception of a neces- 
sary order of value is equally present in both cases. In other 
words, this necessary element m value and valuation remains 
true, “no matter what” the variations in empirical valuation. 

We have said * Given any values at all, it hes in the nature 
of values as such that they must be related as higher and lower. 
But is it not possible to think the world without value at alP 
As ^mattex of fact, we can contemplate the complete absence 
',df"value as httle as we cslh contemplate the absence of being, 
] that is, if we assume a world at all. This is, to be sure, a state- 
mnnrLHaf~*^l be questioned 'by many, but only, I think, 
because the statement is really not understood. Thmgs do not, 
indeed, have to be good and beautiful in order to exist in the 
narrow and abstract sense of the word “exist” employed by 
science, but things do have to be in relations of value, as 
we ll as in pAep typ^qfjrelations, in order to be things iiiThe 
f ull sense of our ex periencmg them as things. ^ But tlie insepara- 
bihty of value and reality has been repeatedly argue^jthrough- 
dut tHs book. and, n eed no t bejgone into here For my own 
part, I beheve that any object objec^ must _ fal l some- 
where in J :he s cale o f positive and negative _\'alue with the 
same kind of necessity that an object must be existent or non- 
existent. F or our pres ent purpose it is not necessary to insist 
upon this. It is enouglTto affirmThaL"^?V^'^ah 3 rvalue at all, 
it must, m ofder to be a value, be related to other values in 
the relations of more or less If you affirm any value aL.all 
you imist affirm a scale or systemTbf values'^ An isola^ted^alue 
j5_,..?'- 9Q^^^^^tion_in terms In other words, if one does not 
aflBrm merely dogmatically a value, this value is alone possible 
in that it goes back to a scale of values. A value is never a 
brute fact, and a brute fact is never a value. 


IV 

In all this we may seem to have strayed from our mam 
analy sis o f Quality, thc.dete rmmation of th e 
* Chapter IV, pp. 157-8. 
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i ricfutable element in it, and notion of the axiologically 
intolerable w j^jyhich it is connected* As a matter of fact, it is 
only by doing precisely ivhat we have done, onl y by se ekmg 
to un dei^stand the ess^tial charac ^nsti cs of value as such — 
to which_finality, jfjj:_is td~Be~vafid, must b e earned b^k — 
that we can Jiopejtojunderstand what is inrefi^ablemthe notion. 

Tiius far in our argument we have merely developed two 
cssential_characteristics of_yalue_^ such, namely, first, _th_at 
valuej s a logi cally primitiv e concept hke being and is applicable 
t o all obj ecte with jhe same necessity that an ^ object js said to 
be exis jei^orjtion-cxistent , and secon dly, that given an y values 
at all, the y mus t fa ll mto the r elations of more and iSi^ma 
scale of pq^tiye ^and_jiegatiye values Tjyeje essentials are, 
moreover, a priori in the^sensejhatjvve really^cannot contemplate 
the^opppsite, an^m the still more importar^sense thataf we 
d o affirm the op posite, no m telhgible com municaPon_of our 
values is possible In all this, it is true, no element of purpose 
has as yet entered into our dialectical analysis, no connection 
betiveen relations of value and the relations of means to ends 
has yet been made clear But it is already evident at what pomt 
the notion of finality must enter m Value is mseparable J^m 
r eahty, and it seems probable, t herefor e, that,if_there are pro- 
position s about value t hat are tru e no matter what, J^^re_are: 
a lso simil ar propositio ns about th j^relationsjg f valu cjp.reahty.' 
Our probleni7^PwL5„to,_determme wheAer there are such 
propositions and what their character is j^e t^re any such 
pro posifidn srabburval ues \^en tHeyJ^ecome^ends or ^purposes 
anT^^auF]t5eIxeaKa^ji_i)JLthese_v.^ues_m.,tiine^ Are there 
any elements m finahty that are irrefutable? 

This is evidently the tuming-pomt in our argument It is 
also clear that the ke y to the p roblem hes m t he fact that, as 
we have already seen, purpose ji s the tune-form ofjyalue, and 
that as soon as _^y alue becomes ^thus„a^pu rpose, it th ereby 
ent erT mto relations to^j^tence^ In ,tb^fii^t_place, so ^soon as 
o^ects are valued^and become the objecte of volition, by that 
very f^t they necessanly^^ter into toe^relations of means to 
ends Time" b'eebni^ part oF the nature of any value and toe 
mutual Sctemality of the moments^ of Jtone — which is of its \ 
v^y essenc e*s6Ta?^ voli ti'6n~is concerned — creates necessarily 
t he relations of means to end s Otherwise expressed, w hen on ce 
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ob]e^ deUched from Jh 

■valuation and volition^ and^ enter into that “free existence” 
which ihakes them purposes, nm^ordy^do Jthej^ecessarHy 
become related as m^ns m jends, bu t this r ela.tion of means 
to~ends isThe iiecessary Ume-form p£the relation of higher and 
lower, inherent m the nature of value as such. 

^ in_the secpnd_place, wh^ jin object enters into that form 
of e^astence which wT call a purpose, immediately a certain 
relation of valiie* to existence is established. The innermost 
essence o f tim e is the inalienable difference betiveen what is 
and what ought to be If there were not this duality be^een 
v alue and ex^tence there would be no volition. On the other 
hand, if ^^^e were not some necessary relations between the 
value and its realization in^dme — ^between value and existence 
-^there would also be no volition, _at least, no^intelhgible 
valuation and vohtion. In the light of this analysis we may 
state our present problem in this way: Is there,anythingjthat 
we mayday a priori about valuation and the elemeiU of finahty 
it^ii^lies^ Are there any pmpjmtions about the re]atimi of 
y^ues Jo yoHtion, and about the fate ^these mUed values in 
t ime, Jliat_may bejaid to be irrefutable? I beheye that^Aere 
are,such_propositions and I shall^^nb^e them as the n ecessar y 
condiHgns of intelligible valuation and vohtion. 

ItJs_-rather_.generaUy r^gnized that there is an a priori 
^^£ct toj/ahmtion. That the b^ter ought-to,be_choseiyrather 
tbm THe wo rse, the greater value rather than the less, seems 
to be self-evident Tl ^ p rinciple of “thg ^maximization of 
YalucJjg_saidj:o_be^^ _one^bsolutely e vident inoral law and, 
therefore, in the terms of Brentano, the natural and ultim ate 
sai ^tion of mc^ahty It_is_spniething the opposite of which 
^ ^^template. Th e re cogiu tion or ackn ow- 

led gment of valu e.js .-already the^Jieginning of willing it,_t^ 

degree^pf value ^ jdreadyTSe^egmning of 
til5_dhposmg_of the.^eatey rather than t he le sser good. It js 
impossible to conceive our will as willing otherwise In other 
words, the form, or &e essential characteristics of value as 
such, is^spTeHtedjtp^yyijl that if will at„all we must will 
accord mg to it ^ ^ _ 

. p^c iple of the maxim^ation, of ^yalueJ[sJbntiinsj,cally 
intelligible.' Wemay alsokay, as we have in another connection, 
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that the only thing that is intrinsically intelligible is a will 
oriented towards the good But w ith^the entrance of will and 
the element of time, values immediately become ei^s, deg rees 
of val ue relate themselves^ both,as_,j)ro3dm^e„and_as more 
r emote cnds_,and .a s. mc ans^ to ..ends „ Thus th e prmci ple of 
ma^imzabon of^ value becomes necessanly the .pnnciple of 
tbc stwmtmi^bonum The Jhunj^^and Jinne analogy of means 
to ends becomes the necessary temporal form of the"^^ntials 
ofvSucTahd is a priori in the'senselthat without it ^ere is no 
im^lhgiblcjk^uabon and volition. 

This IS one side of the argument If jwejwiU at aUjye must, 
a s we hav c_seen,_jvill according to the„ essentials, of v al ue. 
Only volTtion. pilthis^sort^ IS intelligible_vohtion This is, so to 
spdak, the “ .demand th at reality makes_on_us.” But is there no 
correspon^ng demand that wc'mayj^^ Undoubtedly 

tliefe IS — ^reahty , including our own valuation and volition 
{which IS a part of it), is__tp_bc_m^Uigible I mean by this to 
say that, if tlic . p rincipl es of deja:ree..mid-of_maxmnzation of 
value, ^^^h its idea of a summum bonum and of an impenshable 
the nat ure, of val ue as su ch ; and if, Jinther, it is 
true tliat if we will at_aB, jwe must o f necessity will accor ding 
t o these principles , t hen a world in wh ich the opp osite of _ ^ese 
pnnciples were true, in which ther^e were no. finality jn the 
sense oF~an incr^a^mg purpose, no finality in the sense of an 
impensKable'goal, wo ^d b e an intolerable wprldj_and_to^ this 
extent wholl y unmtelhg ible 

THii~is, I repeat, the i rrefu table-clement-jn ^finality,. If we 
acknowledge v^u£s jatjall, we_niust_^toowlj^ge,.^also, ^ese 
unpEcaHons of value and^ yaJegtion F inahty m this sense is 
the n ecessar y condition of intelhgible valuation But, what is 
cvenTnore im^ortarft~lhafi^thi^tHelfuthbTtliese p ropos itions 
is_dm iiec^ary_con(^on of Ae^comimmcation of t^ jne^ngi 
and value^of tlmgs, an d is, therefore, p art d^he form of any ] 
intelh^bielworld But I would not oe misunBeisfodH'Tiere 
I do not for one moment say that a world m which there were 
no finality, no increasing purpose, and no impenshable goal, 

IS abstractly inconceivable It can be conceived readily enough 
All that I have said is that it is intolerable and that with this 
intolerabihty is connected an umnteUigibihty of a pecuharly 
impressive kind. There, are, to ^e sure, as_we, ppmted out, 
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propositions about value as such, the opposite ofwhkh rannot 
be conceived without destroying the veiy fabnc of value and 
valuation, ~ but these apply, so to speak, only to the fort^nd 
noLtq the content of valuation. N^proposid^s about value 
and.ej^tence can have this character, bufBie^^ay be irrefut- 
able in _the_sense that their denial 'makes aUj^aluatipn ineaning- 
iS^and aljjyohtion ultiihately futile 

I t IS now ne cessary to see just what this argument is worth. 
This entire line of thinking^ it may be said, is nothing more than 
a presentation in different terms of Kant’s' 'doctrine of the 
Practical Reason. In a broad sense this is, perhaps, true.^But 
Ihere is a difference of such importance that to ignore it would 
be to miss the entire point of the argument. It is foun d in the 
contrast of^!^owkdge with ^th T he c onfidence expressed 
by Wundt, for instance, in^th e imp hcations of intelligible 
purpose, “is bom,” he says, “not of knowledge, but of faith 
based on the dialectical analysis of the concept of the moral 
end.” We should say that this confidence is based on k nowled ge. 
The task of the philosopher at this point is that of making 
transparent, as it were, the structure, the a priori structure if 
you wiH, of value and being in their necessary relations. We 
have carried the dialectical analysis of which Wundt speaks 
further back — ^back to the essentials of value and valuation 
as such Surely this is knowledge in any but the narrowest 
sense of that term, and the sigmficance of this analysis is not 
adequately expressed in terms of mere faith or of the merely 
practical reason 

T he pin ely practicaj ^ character of the categp;y^_qf_purpose 
finahty is the jmntentiqn of all those philosophies ^ at w ould 
ei thcr~ei^ude it, _ Qr, if it cannot be altogether exorcized, so 
ti!^ns|onnjt_as_tojnakeJt innocuous ; and for this they seem to 
be able to appeal to Kant’s authority. Now, the practical and 
human character of the category need not be demed. Butj t is 
our cgnTenUpn^t hat it is jrnuch_mqre,than^this. I 4 is axiolog ical 
ext^t^in^aphysical As the axiologic^y intol^^ble 
^ illg^ysinteliigible^and ultimately jKeT^taphysicalLyLimpos- 
'' j^qth e axiolog ically a priori is the met ^hysic^l y necessa ry. 

It w^jpne of Kant’s most ^eiious hmitatipns that_while he 
recognized „lhat the knowledge of nature,,, in ourj^erms its 
int^igib^ty, i s conditioned, by certain forms ^immanent in 
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mind, to die. equally necessa ry form s of the, interpretation of 
life and the woiWj^e allowed merely the character of pra^cal 
ppsfulafes and regulative ideas It escaped him entirely that 
re as we live it an^ loiow it, is likewiseTdurTc^ty only 
as the stuff T>f ^peipencejs formed by tlie categories of value 
We orimfoursclves in the world byTelations of over "and under, 
right and left, more and less, etc , but not less necessarily by the 
relations of higher and lower, better and worse Nqn-temporal 
and non-empirical forms, of value are also the a-priori 
inJ:eJligible_world 

It is impossible to insist upon this point too strongly Kant’s 
fatal distinction between the practical, and theoretical reason — 
and liis no less fatal vacillation between knowledge and faith 
in his characterization of the status of the “postulates” of value — 
is ^thc so urce of much of the .sophistication pnd so phistry of 
moi^m^thqught As a necessary stage m thought it was in- 
evitable After the extrusion of all values from the objective 
world — which seemed to Kant to be the necessary consequence 
of the assumptions of science — ^it was possible to restore their 
objecti\dty only by a hne of reasomng such as that with which 
he has made us famihar But that was only the begmmng, and 
the position in which Kant left the whole problem of value — 
mcludmg that of teleology — was one from which thought is 
only with difficulty finally emerging 


V 

The precedmg discussion has been concerned whoUy with 
the element in finahty that is irrefutable, with the attempt to 
discover those essentials of value to which all teleology, if it 
is to be vahd, must be earned back These essentials include, 
on the one hand, certain a prion elements which belong to the 
notion of value as such, and on the other hand, certam neces- 
sities which arise out of the fact that to separate value from 
reality is contradictory Now, it does not foUow, of course, that 
because there is that in the notion that is irrefutable, any 
given formulation of it is equally irrefutable It is one thmg 
to show that some notion of finality is necessary to mteUigible 
commumcation and mterpretation , it is qmte another thmg 
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to show that any specific form is itself intelligible. Otherwise 
expressed, the notion of teleology, or final causes, cannot be 
extruded, but many doctrines of teleology have been found 
untenable. Modern thought has been continually engaged in 
the attempt to find substitutes for traditional notions of finality, 
and in the most modern thinking a point has been reached at 
which the new concepts bear httle resemblance to the old. 
The heights of paradox to which the modern mind has been 
dnven in its attempts to find such substitutes have already 
been indicated and will be developed more fully in the sequel 
Our task is now to determine the conditions of an inteUigible 
concept of finality. 

The natural metaphysic of the human mind is always some 
form of teleology. So is also, for that matter, any natural science. 
The necessary retention of the concept of purpose and utility 
in biology, even if in a merely heuristic capacity, means that 
an intelligible description is impossible without it, and if it is 
necessary for description, we may be well assured that it is 
necessary, m some form, for an mtelligible concept of nature. 
But we need not stress that point here: enough that finality 
is part of the natural metaphysic of the human mind. 

The classical form of this natural metaphysic first developed 
in the lucidity of Greek thought and is chiefly associated with 
the name of Aristotle It is at bottom nothing but an embodi- 
ment, to a degree unconsciously of course, of the essentials 
of value that we have been analysing An inteUigible nature 
was for Aristotle a Wertzusammenhang, and in developing that 
system the a priori elements of value were determmative 

In developmg his conception of an intelligible nature, 
Aristotle worked with two different concepts of purpose, 
apparently without feehng any contradiction in them. On the 
one hand, he regarded mdividual things as self-reahzmg ; and, 
on the other hand, he looked upon them as reahzed in other 
things He did not expressly formulate these two different 
concepts, but he continuaUy apphed them m practice The 
first conception of purpose he got jfrom the development of 
orgamsms, the second from the world of human practice, 
more particularly from that kind of development which takes 
place when an artist purposely moulds plastic material. This 
seemingly unimportant difference was reaUy fundamental. 
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For, if It IS not wholly true tliat it is “the difference between 
Aristotle as he meant to be, Anstotle as the critic of Plato’s 
dualism, and Anstotle who reverts to Plato’s teachings,” it is, 
at least, the difference beUveen internal and external finahty 
which was to become so important m later thought 

Anstotle’s conception of external finality preponderates over 
his “onginal” conception of development and purpose His 
view contains, indeed, as Hegel says, the inner finality and, 
therefore, “stands infimtely Iiigh above the later concepts of 
teleology” which only contemplated the ‘^endliche aussere 
ZwcckmassigkeiV ^ ; but still the external predominates over the 
internal And as in Aristotle, so m the long history of human 
thought as dominated by Anstotle’s concepts Anstotle does 
regard the mdividual tilings as self-contained and self-reahzmg, 
as “developing the perfection natural to each,” but he also 
regards tliem as not self-contamed And when so regarded, 
as relative to each other, he has a different conception of the 
woild The world is still a developing world, but the essence 
that unfolds itself is not wholly in the phenomena It is a goal 
for which the phenomena stnve, the fulfilment of an ultimate 
purpose Individual thmgs are in a scale of values relative to 
some transcendent standard or end 

It is not difiicult to see why both of these conceptions 
appeared in the first formulations of teleology Anstotle was, 
in fact, but giving expression to the two fundamental prm- 
ciples of value we have been exaimmng The first, the prmciple 
of umversality of value, when translated mto the terms of 
development or purpose, generates the idea of an intrinsic 
end of each mdividual The pnnciple of degree of value, on 
the other hand, when translated into these terms, generates 
the relation of means to ends, the “practical” expression of the 
pnnciple of subordmation or scale But it is also not difficult 
to see why the external or transcendental concept should have 
tnumphed over the mtemal in Anstotle’s thinking The dia- 
lectical analysis of the moral end and of the practical concept 
of the good shows that every given end is proximate, not 
ultimate, and thus the means to the summum bonum, to the 
impenshable goal 

Both of these motives have been present firom the beginmng 
of philosophical thought and have given nse to a continuous 
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conflict, not only in the concept of teleology itself but, as we 
shall see later, in the entire concept of philosophical system. 
In this long conflict the principle of immanent finality ulti- 
mately tnumphed, only to be driven out, in many quarters 
at least, by the still more modern concepts of creative accumu- 
lation in which scarcely any vestige of finality remains Thus 
our ultimate task is the achievement of an intelhgible concept 
of finality. Such a concept is impossible, I believe, mthout the 
external or transcendental element. Our first task, however, 
is an examination of this debate between external and internal 
finality and of tlie processes of thought by which the modernistic 
transformations of finality have come about. 

It IS ordinarily supposed that the modem depreciation of 
the category of purpose has been due largely, if not wholly, 
to the long critique exercised by science and logic upon our 
natural anthropomorphism which reads the practical concepts 
of means and ends into non-human nature — a critique that has 
mded in the complete extrusion of external finality from nature. 
ThL however, but one of the causes of this depreciation. 
It is, indeed, argued that the category of means and ends is a 
practical category, made primarily to serve the purposes of 
hfe, but that when made theoretical and apphed outside the 
human context, it develops contradictions and paradoxes, 
which show that it must be abandoned or transmuted into 
something else. To these logical aspects of the question we 
s a presently turn, but for the moment we must consider a 
sm more fundamental and subtle source of this depreciation 
w c as become most influential in modern thought, namely, 
a depreciation of purpose and finality in hfe itself The category of 
means and ends is a practical category, made primarily for 

^ But even here, it is said, its service 

that f 1 j- represents, rather, an external logic 

that falsifies life * 

utmost importance that this phase of the question 
hould be understood first AU the modem Lebensphilosophien 

ftS? of* ^eans to ends Even here, m life 

tself, an intelligible finahty of human activity is, we are told, 

forti^ ’ but tr^cends the relation of means to ends. A 
tran-sfp ^telhgible concept of finality m nature must 
^ ese conceptions The real driving force of the 
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modern revolt against finality is this a fortiori argument It 
IS necessary, therefore, to examine its premises with some 
care 

Finality, in the sense of external purpose, arises in human 
hfc and activity; but even here, it is said, it is full of paradoxes 
and contradictions. It tends to go over into somethmg it is not. 
Life tends to negate and to transcend this very form in which hfe 
alone can “carry on ” 

Teleology, as the time-form of value, involves the relation 
of less remote and more remote ends, culmmatmg in an ulti- 
mate end which has supreme value But innumerable times we 
are compelled to act as though the immediate end, however 
momentary “means” it may be, were the ultimate, as though 
our entire salvation hung upon it If we did not concentrate 
our entire valuation upon the next step of the teleological 
ladder, we should have neither the courage nor the power to 
act If we were to give it only so much mterest as belonged to 
It m view of Its relation to more remote ends, all our energy 
would be dissipated. Closely alhed to this is the transference 
of valuation from ends to means Omnipresent m human action, 
hke the concentration of valuation on immediate ends, it 
seems to be the condition of effective activity. Elnowledge, art, 
morals, industry for their own sake — ^m such valuations pur- 
posive activity often finds its highest form The soul has, mdeed, 
its scruples against these “abstractions from hfe,” as in the 
protest against art for art’s sake, but the will overcomes these 
scruples and gives absolute value to that which is but relative 
And who will say that these very thmgs which seem to destroy 
teleology do not often become its subhmest forms ^ 

Still another paradox is exploited by those who would 
depreciate the category of external finahty We set ourselves 
ends or goals — man is das Z^ecksetzende Wesen — but the ends 
we reach are not the ends we set ourselves The pursmt of 
ends begets new ends not included m them, so that the idea 
of the consummation of the end, seemmgly imphed m the 
external finahty, is an illusion This contradiction m our 
purposive activity, first recognized defimtely by Hegel, was 
later formulated as the prmciple of “the heterogeneity of ends ” 

If there is this contradiction m our purposive activity must 
we not, so it is argued, transform the conception itself mto 
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something other than itself, into “creative accumulation” or 
into “totality”? 

From all these facts the inference is drawn that life tran- 
scends the category of purpose, of means and ends. Mankind 
Itself has reached a stage of existence which is above purposes 
and ends. “Man is man only when he plays,” said Schiller, 
and the modern mood generahzes this to the effect that man 
is man only when he turns his back on that character of end- 
making which has hitherto been held to be his peculiarly human 
quahty. It has even been said that “it is his pecuhar value as 
a man that he acts purposelessly.” 

To the unsophisticated mind all this sounds paradoxical in 
the extreme and in the last analysis unintelligible — as, in truth, 
it really is But it is necessary to get to the bottom of this 
modem mood , for not only is it the source of all the modem 
reaction against finahty in life and art, but it is also, as we have 
said, the real driving force of all those modern reconstmetions 
of teleology to which we shall piesently turn. “There is no 
goal,” cries D. H. Laivrence “I loathe goals more than any 
other impertinence. Gaols they are. Bah— jails and jailers Goals 
and Gaolers Childish and frivolous as this may sound, it 
is but an extreme expression of a more or less general position, 
not without its element of tmth It is necessary to separate 
the tmth from the falsity. 

It is the dualism of means and ends that is chiefly attacked 
in this aspect of modermsm Single moments in life ought not, 
it is said, to be merely means to other moments, past and present 
merely means to the future. The child is not simply the man 
m the makmg, childhood is an independent age with its 
special tasks and its appropriate value Every period of life, 
every part of the course of time, should be thus understood. 
This duahsm, “the most mischievous of all dualisms,” m 
Hoffding’s words, distorts and mutilates life This mutilation 
of life follows from the distortion of reahty mvolved Any 
external purpose, any in any wise distant goal, so we are told, 
appears as a fixed point, discontinuous and different from the 
present On the other hand, the distinguishing character of 
life, of immediate hving, is contmuity — feeling, and thinking into 
the future. A purpose, a goal, allows the constant hfe-movement 

^ Aaron's Rod, p. 338. 
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to coagulate, so to speak, about a fixed point — a necessity in 
a sense to be suie, but a necessity only of intellect and practice 
It tears a piece of tlie unbroken temporal life and draws it to 
itself, tlius creating a cliasm on the two banks of winch are the 
two points of the present and of the future in substantial fixity. 
Expression of the truth of life requires, therefore, the tran- 
scendence of the category of purpose 

Such an argument is, to be sure, not without a certain 
plausibility. The concept of external purpose does introduce 
a certain fixity, a certain substance, mto life, but without this 
substantiahty which purpose gives it, would life have any 
communicable meamng^ The “dogmatism” of ultimate ends 
may become mischievous, but can there be without it any 
intelligible expression of hfe^ The unbroken temporal hfe, of 
which we speak so eloquently, is really an unhvable life and an 
inexpressible life It is true that we may hve from day to day, 
“from hand to mouth,” so to speak, but tliat is not hving in 
any but the most narrow biological sense. In order to hve 
sigmficantly we must make ourselves goals, we must break 
up the life movement with our concepts, for only so can we 
give any substance to our hfe It is true that the ends we 
achieve are not the ends we set ourselves, but the substance of 
all achievement consists in establishing contmuity between 
them. It IS not true that the expression of the truth of life 
requires the transcendence of the category of external purpose. 
In human hfe, at least, finality is in some sense external or it is 
nothmg 


I As I have been rewriting this chapter, I have come upon a typical statement 
of this modernist position which illustrates rather perfectly the distmction I 
have been makmg throughout between linguistic and real mteUigibihty In a 
paper entitled “Emerging American Philosophy,” Mr E G Lendeman writes 
thus “Emphasis will be placed upon means, not ends” (m this new Amencan 
philosophy) “End-gaimng” will come to be seen as an inhibition to the dis- 
covery and mvention of appropriate means “The dogmatism of ultimate ends 
and static pnnciples will be replaced by a fluid and evolutionary concept of 
means — ^means that create their ends Only through this process can the modem 
world nd itself of stiflmg and fictitious allegiance to collectivities Institutions 
such as Church and State wiU be viewed not as ultimate objects of loyalty, but 
as evolvmg means for mdividual fulfilment ” “And if we should become 
courageous enough to hve by the new philosophy, we would no longer be baffled 
mto pessimism by unattamable ends we could take possession of the only 
optimism true to our legitimate aspirations — ^namely, the optimism of a nchly 
potential life m a world of unlimited means Conflict itself, the necessary corollary 
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The task of this chapter is to show that teleology, finality, 
purpose, are part of an intelligible world and, properly under- 
stood, an a prion part. We are attempting to show, also, tliat the 
traditional concept of external finality is the only intelligible 
concept Thus far we have shown it to be so only for life — for 
the human context We must now attempt to show that the 
same conditions hold in the application of finality to nature. 

As there is no intelhgible human life without purpose, so 
there is no intelligible world without it As we have seen in an 
earher connection, the principle of necessary spaces and neces- 
sary times is mvolved in all descriptions and explanations of 
nature But the element of necessity of these spaces and times 
arises from, and is intelhgible only m the light of, ends and 
values to be reahzed in the process. The “beneficent” pro- 
cesses of segregation and isolation of which the geologist and 
biologist speak must be assumed if the meaning of space and 
time is to be understood.’^ This can be seen in the principle of 
classification in biology. If the idea of fixed species is abandoned, 
the only prmciple of classification possible is a teleological 
one Teleology is thus the condition of an intelhgible nature, 
but there seem to be also certain conditions necessary to the 
intelligible use of the concept of teleology. 

These conditions are, to be sure, but a special appHcation 
of the conditions of philosophical intelligibility in general. 


of adjustment, might come to be seen as a cumulative and creative opportunity” 
New Republic, November ig, 1924) 

What, we may well ask, is, and can be, meant by these words ^ In a sense we 
ow what the writer means by them, although even as wntmg they have that 
^pre^ionistic quahty so annoymg m much of present-day popular philosophy 
Hut when we^ek to give them real mtelhgibihty— the whole thmg falls apart 
m our hands There is, to be sure, one mterpretation of them which is mtelhgible 

end IS proximate, not ultimate, 
to the attainment of an imperishable goal, then it is under- 

1 t ^bout It It « essentially what 

philosophy has said from Anstotie to Hegel If, on the other hand, it 

we haw c ^ ™ean, at there is no goal to give meanmg to the means, 

to hve hv iio^eose know nothing of the optimism which the courage 

a n ^ ^ ^ osop y gives, for I have not experienced the pessimism of 

But I do Low that this 

with unmteihJibitT^ ^ ^ associate optimism 

’ Chapter VII, pp 241 ff 
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As we have seen in earlier chapters, intelligible communi- 
cation— including description, explanation, and interpretation 
— ^involves necessarily the retention of the meamng of the 
things to be desciibed, explained, or interpreted It involves 
also the retention of the meamng of the categories in terms 
of which the things are descnbed, explained, or interpreted. 
Otherwise we are usmg empty words, and really intelligible 
commumcation becomes ultimately impossible. We have seen 
how these principles apply to other elements in the form of 
philosophical mtelhgibility ; let us now see how they apply to 
teleology. 

In the first place, the end or telos must be an ethical end or 
value — ethical, at least, m the sense that it can be understood 
by the human intelhgence and will For it is perfectly clear 
that there is no use in using the concept of uhs unless that 
felos or end can be appreciated. This is simply another way of 
saymg that instrumental inteUigibihty must touch intrinsic 
intelligibihty at some point ; but there is nothing intrinsically 
intelhgible except movement towards the good. 

The second condition of an mteUigible concept of teleology 
seems to be that the value that is thus appreciated and acknow- 
ledged must be conceived as the cause of the existence of some- 
thing — that is, that the values are effective m reality The cause 
must, moreover, be effective by reason of its value. Fmally, 
any such cause must be the cause of effects that resemble it 
m some sense and some degree — that is, a '‘heterogeneity of 
ends” in which the result bore no such relation to the purpose 
would not be teleology m any mteUigible sense 

This IS the natural, and also the classical, conception ot 
finahty If it be anthropomorphism, as it surely is in a sense, 
the critic may be invited to make the most of it It is clever to 
say, when, for instance, the amoeba is spoken of as a stage 
m the development of “higher” species, that the amoeba’s 
opmion has never been ascertamed, but it is clever nonsense 
Acknowledgment on the part of the amoeba of any ends or 
values in terms of which his life is interpreted, or his place in 
the scale of bemg is determmed, is not asked for For he does 
not live in a universe of discourse m which such ends or values 
have any meaning. 

This is, I repeat, the natural and classical concept of teleology. 

z 
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The inevitable element of external or transcendental finality is 
obvious ; it is, in fact, imphed by each of the three conditions 
of an intelhgible teleology Finality is, as Bergson has said, 
either external or it is nothing at all. The idea of a finality that is 
always internal is a self-destructive notion. Yet this element 
of externality has, as we have said, gradually given place, first 
to a purely internal finality, and ultimately to substitutes for 
finality that retain no vestige of its original meaning. 

In this transformation various motives have, as I said, 
played their part Criticism of untenable forms of the design 
argument, the triumph of the mechanical analogy in human 
thought, logical criticism of the concept itself from the stand- 
point of atomistic and monistic logic, have all contributed, bul 
the deepest source of the change is precisely that depreciation 
of the category of means to ends in human activity itself to 
which we have already given our thought. Finality in human 
life and action, that is wholly internal, we have already found 
to be a self-destructive notion. It is no less so, we shall find, 
in the sphere of nature and history. But let us examine the 
stages by which this transformation has taken place. 

The transformation from external to a purely internal 
finality has involved an important change in every one of the 
elements of the classical conception. Since Kant the word 
‘‘teleology” has constantly been connected with a theory in 
which the word “end” seems to be used in a much looser 
sense. In the classical conception the end was always a value 
that could be apprehended and appreciated by human in- 
telligence. Internal finality in its pure form is but the polite 
demal of any such apprehension and appreciation 
In the classical conception end and means were distinguished, 
in that means denoted anything that was efficient cause of the 
existence of something resembhng or approximating to the 
end, and which was supposed to be produced by the final 
causation of the end. In the modem theory there is litde attempt 
to distinguish in what sense, if any, the end is the cause of the 
means At the same time it is maintained that the end has to 
the means a closer relation than the mere fact that it is an 
effect of the latter. This closer relation finds its typical expres- 
sion in hving bodies where, it is said, all the parts are but means 
and ends to each other, and also all means to the whole 
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And any whole in which the parts arc said to bear this relation 
to each otlier is called a teleological unity. This, again, is but 
a polite way of denying the second clement of the traditional 
conception For the relation of means to ends, it is apparent, 
has been transformed into one of mutual dependence, and the 
clement of end or value, without which we can scarcely speak 
intelligibly of teleology, seems to be taken by the whole, which 
is formed by the two things having this relation, this whole 
being assumed to be better than, to have more meamng and 
^'aluc than, either separately. 

In the classical conception, finally, any final cause must be 
the cause of effects that resemble it m some sense and m some 
degree, and m an mtelligible teleology such contmuity must 
be capable of bemg appreaated and acknowledged In the 
more modem conception this necessity is demed The doctnne 
of the heterogeneity of endi, taken m its full significance, is agam 
but a polite way of denymg the third element m the traditional 
conception. Nowhere, perhaps, in modern thought is the use 
of “weasel words” so shameless as in this conception of finahty 
which includes the idea of a realization which is whoUy other 
than the end 

Such IS, then, tlie transformation of finality fi-om external 
to internal finahty, and the corresponding metamorphosis of 
the idea of end into that of adaptation, or of the relation of the 
part to the whole. It wiU be readily seen that in this trans- 
formation vanous motives have been at work, motives logical 
and axiological Of the latter we have spoken m another 
connection It is rather with the logical aspect that we are here 
concerned The essential contention underlymg this entire 
transformation is that the human analogy of means and ends has 
only practical significance — ^that, taken in a theoretical sense, 
it develops logical difficulties and contradictions ; and finally, 
and most important of all, the relation of means to ends has 
in it somethmg irrelevant to logical system, and must be 
abandoned m favour of more ultimate logical relations It is 
this latter contention that I wish chiefly to contest 

Now, this shrinkage fi'om external to internal finahty does, 
mdeed, “save it,” as Bergson says, “from many logical blows ” 
But m its efibrt to avoid these blows it has lost a good deal 
of Its self-respect and almost all its force. It seems to form a 
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tenable theoiy of finality ; but, as the theory is developed and its 
implications seen, it turns out to be a finality that is no finality 
at all. 

Some of these imphcations are immediately apparent. If 
every individual is a teleological unity, is its own end — if 
teleology consists wholly in the development of the perfection 
natural to a thing — then every thing becomes an end, while 
nothing is means. The amoeba, even tlie louse and the pebble, 
become ends m themselves j and when cvcr)'thing is equally a 
value, the very distinctions of value on which teleology is 
based tend to ^sappear Finality that is confined to a single 
orgamsm is no finahty If there is finality in the world it 
includes the whole of the world in an indkdsible embrace. 
Again, on such a purely immanental view of finality the mean- 
ing and value of the process of development must lie wholly 
in the process and not in the end, in the becoming and not in 
that which becomes Tins notion, which we found to be one 
of the paradoxes of pure dynamism, 1 is, however, equally 
involved in purely immanental finality. 

The doctrme of immanental finality we are here cnticizing 
tias been developed by those philosophies which we have 
charactenzed as modernistic, but there are other doctrines of 
immanence which likewise counsel the complete abandonment 
01 the hmte analogy of means to ends, although for different 
r^ons 1 refer to certain modern forms of ideahsm, of which 
hat of Bosanquet is for our purpose the best expression 
^osanquet s argument is of special importance because his trans- 
formation is based exphcitly on the “essentials of value” , tlie 
^sr^ption being that the principle of totahty and the prm- 

therefore teleology must 
’^th the relation of part to whole.a 

a transfoimation of traditional finahty 
Like the nthp elimination than it has as yet received, 

meanc tn abandons the whole finite analogy of 

“preiudice?^ coinciince of terminus and end, all the 

conceot of practical character of the 

p rpose But, unhke the other forms, it proposes 

' PP 316 ff 

the ^toteleanSoaetyf^Q^fgi^^ Purpose and Mechanism,” Proceedings of 
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specifically “to fall back on the characteristics of value, which, 
apart from sequence in time and selected purposes, attach to 
the nature of reality, which is perfection.” 

Of the difficulties of this substitution of the whole for the 
end Bosanquet is, of course, not unaware To abandon all the 
psychological, etliical, and temporal elements m the concept 
of purpose and keep any inteUigible meaning is, it is admitted, 
“no light task ” To separate perfection from value, and value 
from satisfaction, and satisfaction from conation, Bosanquet 
admits, is not easy. And anyone who has reahzed the difficulty 
of expressing value wthout its time-form, the future, wiU 
understand why it is not easy The answer to the difficulty 
lies, he thinks, m tlie fact that the essential nature of value 
“hes deeper” than tliis that “it is not conferred by de facto 
satisfymg conation, but is satisfactonness rather than satis- 
faction It hes in the character of completeness and positive 
non-contradiction, which gives the power of satisfying conation 
because it belongs to what unites all leahty in itself.” 

The idea of finality is, as we have said, very flexible Here 
agam its flexibility has been exploited to the utmost How 
far, we may well ask, is this transformation of finahty successful ? 
Much of the hne of thought we may admit without hesitation 
The subordmation of the concept of purpose to that of value 
and the objective character of value may be welcomed as a 
sine qua non of a vahd interpretation of finahty But it is pre- 
cisely at this point that the real problem arises It is the 
assumption that the essentials of value can be reduced to 
logical relations that we must question That they cannot, has 
been the contention of this whole book The relations of logic 
to language, and to the natural metaphysic which expresses itself 
in language, are such as to negate this assumption Logic is 
reflected thought, but it cannot negate the spontaneous As the 
critique of the ontological logics of the concepts of intelligible 
substance and mteUigible causation lead to unintelligibihty, 
so a like critique of traditional finahty leads to similar results 
As apphed to this latter problem the situation is entirely clear 
The essential nature of value, as we have come to under- 
stand It, mcludes the a priori forms of value which are con- 
stitutive of reahty as weU as forms of thought The fimte 
analogy of means to ends is bound up with these forms In 
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abandoning this analogy with its implication of external 
finality we abandon also the essentials of value, to which 
any teleology, if it is to be found intelligible, must be carried 
back. 

A wholly internal doctrine of finality cannot he carried out. Finality 
u external or it is nothing The doctrine of immanental ends is in 
truth a very dangerous principle. We may, indeed, use tlie 
expression in a negative way to protect our thought against 
an easy and limitless transcendence, both in human life and 
in nature. But we may not use it to undermine all teleology, 
which it really does. The concept of purpose implies a value 
scale or system. The individual is always one among many 
and always subordmated to a higher. Ends are immanent so 
long as we remain wholly within experience, but any attempt 
to make these ends mtelligihle implies transcendence. Otherwise 
expressed, there is a certain indispensable minimum to any 
inteUigible concept of finality In this minimum must be 
included the four conditions or elements of traditional con- 
ception which we have been examining. The end, or telos, 
must be humanly appreciable as a value, it must be conceived 
as a vera causa, and a cause, moreover, precisely by reason of 
its value ; and, lasdy, it must be the cause of effects that resemble 
it in some sense and in some degree Not the least of these 
conditions is the final one — ^which imphes that there must be 
consummation of the end if there is to be any intelligible 
finality. With this we are brought to the question of Destiny. 


VII 

For traditional philosophy, as I have said, there has been 
m the main one and only one way of making the world intel- 
ligible. An essential part of the Form of Intelligibility has been 
the idea^of destiny. Without the ideas of the “one increasing 
purpose and of an imperishable goal — ^yes, even the ideas of a 
climax of being and of a last judgment — ^it has been impossible 
to make any teleology intelligible. Now, modernism does not 
abandon the concept of destiny altogether; since it is an 
mtnnsic part of the notion of finality or teleology, the idea of 
estiiiy can no more be exorcized from our thinking than 
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finality itself can be refuted. But witli the modern trans- 
formations of our notion of finahty have come necessarily 
significant changes in the idea of destiny With tlie abandon- 
ment of the traditional notion of a “climax of being,” of the 
“illusion of finahty ” in the sense of any coincidence of terminal 
point and value, there have inevitably resulted substitutes foi 
the idea of consummation which have affected profoundlv 
botli our life and thought. Let us examme some of these changes 
and their consequences. 

But first let us recall briefly why it is that the destmy of any- 
thing is an essential part of its nature, and why, therefore, if the 
world is something to be understood at aU, the notion of destmy 
must enter into that undcrstandmg. We saw, earlier, that the 
future of anything is a necessary part of its nature and meamng. 
This connection appears at two points In the first place, the 
future of anything that has meamng and value cannot be 
thought of, much less expressed, except in terms of purpose 
and finahty In the second place, the meamng and nature of 
an object is bound up with its fate m the future Unless that 
part of the nature of a thing we call its purpose is m some way 
retamed and conserved in its temporal end, the identity of the 
thing with itself is lost, and no mtelhgible commumcation of 
its nature and meaning is possible This bemg true of the nature 
and meaning of anythmg, it becomes wholly clear why even 
modernist thought, m thinkmg about hfe and the world, does 
not abandon wholly the notions of the “one mcreasmg purpose” 
and of the imperishable goal , it merely transforms them 

These transformations are in two mam directions For those 
who take time unduly seriously the gates of the future are 
open, and we have that contemplation of the mfimte regress 
m the future direction which modernism m one of its moods 
finds so exhilarating For those who, perhaps, do not take time 
senously enough there is also the demal of consummation of the 
end In the first case, we have as a substitute for destiny the 
idea of “creative accumulation” , m the second, the idea of a 
“timeless totahty ” An exammation of these substitutes wiU 
serve to bring out the full imphcations of these modern trans- 
formations of teleology Let us begm by considering the first 
of these substitutes — that connected with the modem mood 
which we desenbed at the beginning of this chapter, 
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The exhilaration of this modem mood cannot be denied. 
Yet it is not surpnsmg that many have found this enthusiasm 
out of all proportion to its theoretical basis With the best of 
will, they fail to find in this evolution ^^ins blaue Jiinein'^ any 
intelligible meamng. Life, the vital impulse, the primal urge, 
Mr. Balfour mildly remarks, seems to have no goal more 
definite than that of acquinng an even fuller volume of free 
activity. Bosanquet finds that such an opening of the gates 
of the future simply closes them to perfection, while Bradley 
finds it “as untenable in our philosophy as it is abhorrent to 
our hearts ” 

This futurism,” if I may so call it, quite general in modern- 
ism, whether artistic, political, or philosophical, is, it must 
be remembered, not so much a demal of finality as a substitute 
for it, and it is as such that we must view it. The typical 
modernist is not a finalist in the generally accepted sense ; he 
is a behever in time, novelty, and creative accumulation ” 
As emergence is his substitute for origin, so creative accumu- 
lation is his substitute for destiny. For the concepts of “increas- 
ing purpose and imperishable goal, for increase and conserva- 
tion of value, we have creative accumulation, whatever that 
may mean 


t is nothmg less than astounding what power such empty 
words have acquired over the modern mind As the concept of 
emergence is without meaning, so that of creative accumulation 
IS wifoout a vestige of intelhgible finahty. To the criticism that, 
on tl^ view, reafity has no goal more definite than that of 
acqui^g an ever fuller volume of free activity, the reply 
may be made, as in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge, “Is this 
h goaP Is it not the goal of every great artist?” 

argument seems plausible. We are 
with this argument from the analogy of artistic 
of ^Samst the anthropomorphism of external finahty, 

iSlel'nf r mechamsm, it is argued that a 

artistir and value is found m those forms of 

either lackuio^n^ which specific purpose or definite goal is 
that are mteller^ % ^ mimmum. It is the second-rate works 
foSi then asked, z/the highest 

foruon must n ^YPerorganic world is of this nature, a 

’ be so on the lower levek? Why apply the 
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lower form to the cosmos in general? Only, it is forgotten 
that this IS not all there is to the great artist His greatness does 
not he in his mere “expressionism ” Pure expressionists are 
likely enough to be umntelligible The greatness of true art, 
after all, lies in its communicabihty. Novelties and mventions 
have value only when they survive some test of a pre-existent 
or subsistent scale of value, or a systematic whole of expenence 
The intelhgibility of this analogy from artistic activity can be 
retained only by carrying over this second aspect of the situa- 
tion also ^Vhen this is done the analogy from artistic creation 
must lead, as m the case of Aristotle’s analysis, to the idea of a 
transcendent goal 

This futuristic substitute for the traditional concept of 
destiny is, tlicn, not a good enough goal. The essential umntel- 
hgibihty of such reconstructions is, of course, the burden of 
much of modern absolute idealism Such conceptions are 
impossible, it holds, ivithout a morbid evaluation of tune and 
becommg, which mvolvcs the trans valuation of all metaphysical 
values. But is the complete detemporahzmg of tlie notion of 
destiny, proposed as an alternative, really anymore inteUigible^ 

The great enemy of all sane philosophy is, in Bosanquet’s 
words, the notion that the ideal belongs to the future In a 
true teleology aU presumption of coincidence of termmation 
and end must be abandoned If teleology is to retain a meamng 
“we must give up the whole fimte analogy of means to ends 
and faU back on the characteristics of value which, apart from 
sequence m time and selected purposes, attach to the nature of 
reality which is perfection In other words, just as we must 
form a concept of finality that eliminates selected purposes, 
so we must form a concept of destiny which does not include 
the consummation of any selected purpose Gan such a concept 
of destiny be made completely inteUigible^ 

We have but to put this view into simpler words to see the 
difficulty. The plain man and traditional philosophy ask 
after our destiny For what can we hope^ They do so for the 
reason that for any natural metaphysic the meaning and value 
of a thing can be no more separated from its destiny than from 
its ongm To this question the philosophy we are considermg 
answers . “Where your question speaks of the future we speak 

* Op cit ,Tp 126, 
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of the whole. What really interests you, if you but knew it, is 
not something yet to come, but inherently the comprehension 
and evaluation of the whole of which we are members ” In 
other words, when finality is carried back to the essentials of 
value, the idea of a consummation of the end, of a climax of 
being, has no meamng. 

The question here raised is definite and unavoidable. Can 
we substitute the whole for the future and still talk an intelli- 
gible teleological language? We have already seen that we 
cannot The inseparability of the meaning of an object from 
its future, its not-yet, which we emphasized at the beginning 
of this chapter, seems to be, not merely practical, but theoretical. 
For any natural metaphysic the meamng and value of a thing 
can be no more separated from its destiny, its future, than from 
Its ongin. No detemporalizing of finahty can go to the length 
of eliminating^ completely the coincidence of termination and 
end without risking unintelligibility. Not only must “the pur- 
pose of our earthly^ life be realized, but there must be,’’ as 
Fichte says, a time in which it shall be accomplished, as surely 
as there is a sensible world and a world of reasonable beings 
existent in time with respect to which nothing earnest and 
rational is conceivable besides this purpose, and whose existence 
becomes mteUigible only through this purpose ” To separate 
te^nus and end completely is possible only if we separate 
y ue from conation and perfection jfrom value, and this, by 
the very nature of the case, cannot be done. 


VIII 


examined the modem substitutes for teleology, so now 
destiTw ^ correspondmg modern substitutes for 

Kp mcirJ + hesitation, that they cannot 

notion ^ must now ask whether the traditional 

endine- of mteUigible meaning Gan we make an 

contradiction? C?n a nL^°“ 

one far-oir divine event increasing purpose, 
sensed Gnn f ^ constitutes sense and not non- 

negrte*: vTr^rurTberf ? 

Y of bemg? Can we, m short, make any 
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ending to life and the world process which has not, from tlie 
very beginning, the seeds of irrationahty in it^ 

Now, I sliall say quite frankly at the outset that the solution 
of this problem is only partly possible I believe that practically 
it is being constantly solved in human experience, but that it 
alivays invoh^es some “trcnclung on tlie mystical,” and that 
this expenence is never satisfactorily stated in conceptual 
terms I must also pomt out that any indication of the direction 
in which the solution hes must be only tentative A really 
satisfactory answer to tlie questions of the foregoing paragraph 
would be possible only aftci we ha\e examined the problem 
of intelhgible progress^ to which tlie following chapter will be 
devoted For it is in connection i\uth the idea of progress — the 
idea of “the one increasing purpose,” of “the one far-off divine 
event towards which the whole creation moves” — that the 
modem notions of human destiny have developed An intelh- 
giblenotionofprogress would have to combine these two notions 
in an all-embracmg concept Our task in the present context 
is merely to examine the logical or axiological question of an 
intelhgible notion of consummation of tlie end 
Just what this problem mvolves may perhaps best be seen 
by recalling certam conclusions from our study of time and 
value There are tivo things which are certainly “real” enough 
in the world of fimte expenence, but which become impossi- 
bihties the moment that they are converted into absolute 
reahties by metaphysical thought These are the idea of time 
as fimte — ^implying the end of time and therefore an end of 
happening, hfe, vohhon — and, secondly, the idea of the infimte, 
opening out a vista of an infimte senes of events in infimte 
time, and therefore implymg that the will can never come to 
rest Both of these ideas have their emotional value in relation 
to our varymg expenence of reahty, but it is difficult to say 
which IS the more intolerable if either is taken absolutely 
Both are axiologically intolerable — as untenable in our philo- 
sophy as they are abhorrent to our hearts Now, it has been one 
of the constant objects of speculative philosophy to avoid 
either of these alternatives, and to find some concept that wiU 
include the truth of both Traditional philosophy has found a 
language of a certain kmd in which to express this notion Let 
us consider this idiom for what it is worth 
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It is to Hegel after all, I think, that wc owe the best expres- 
sion of traditional thought on this question. It is ordinarily 
thought that it was Hegel, more than any other modern 
thinker, perhaps, who turned the notion of the “consummation 
of the end,” of the climax of being, into an Illusion. As a matter 
of fact, the whole weight of his thinking is actually in the opposite 
direction Speaking of the idea of the consummation of the end, 
he employs very much the same words as wc found him using 
in connection with the notion of substance. “Substance,” we 
found him saying, “although a necessary stage in the evolution 
of the Idea, is not the same as the Idea.” “But,” he continues, 
it ^ves the basis for all real further development ” So ■with 
the idea of the finite end and its consummation. Such a notion 
does not, indeed, exhaust the meamng of the idea. But its 
retention is the necessary condition of the communication of the meaning 
which constitutes the idea In a famous passage of the Encyklopadie^ 
■we read As a matter of fact, the object is potentially an sick 
the notion, and so when the notion as end is realized in the 
object, this is only the manifestation of the nature of the object 

thus, as it were, only a covering, under 
H bes concealed . . . The consummation of 

consists, therefore, merely in the setting aside 
\ y c ung) of the illusion which makes it seem as if the end was 
not yet accomphshed It is under this illusion that we live, 
an at t e same time it is this illusion alone that stirs us to 
activity and in which our interest in the world depends. The 
1 ea m Its process makes for itself that illusion — posits another 
oyer against it^lf— and its acUvity consists in setting that 
fusion aside This passage and others hke it have been made 
val charge that Hegel turns the entire Ihe of 

t^k^? and yohtion into an illusion But the drift of Hegel’s 
co^^I^ his handlmg of the fundamental philosophical 
his disrn<?t:ln l^iterpretation, as we have seen m 

these ^ concepts of cause and substance. Without 

interpretation intelligible communication and 

our inrl^^^ make endings to our lives — both 

reahze social histones. Otherwise we can neither 

Such present meaning of these histones, 

“togs can be expressed only m terms of the particular 
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and the individual, and yet the very meaning we seek to express 
is universal. This is, indeed, the final metaphysical problem of 
life — ^that life is, in its very essence, at once limited individuahty 
and limitless continuity. It is meaningful only if tliere is con- 
summation of the end, and meaningful also only if every finite 
end is transcended The mnermost meaning of time is just 
this inahenable difference between what is and what ought to 
be — ^between the imperishable goal and its consummation. 
No thought can bridge this difference — no purely conceptual 
terms can rationahze this paradox, and yet it is constantly 
being solved in experience In every perfect realization of 
life, however fleeting, the contradiction is resolved 
To this fundamental deliverance of consciousness the meta- 
physician must hold fast , but he must also reahze that if he 
attempts to express that experience he must, so to speak, 
“speak m parables ” As Nietzsche said, “it takes genius to 
make an ending,” and for tins reason all making of concrete 
endings to life — all writing of eschatologies — must be left to 
poets and seers The prophetic insight which apphes the 
eternal “form of perfections^ to the changing empincal content 
of hfe can show itself only in those who have a singular com- 
bination of the sense for the richness of present experience and 
of the sense of the eternal The task of the philosopher, even of 
the metaphysical gemus, is much more modest — that of making 
the symbols, the imaginative constructions of the prophetic 
gemus, intelhgible to reason. The conceptual analysis of the 
philosopher is sigmficant, but it cannot have as its objective 
the commumcation of the same kind of meamng and reahty 
as the symbols of the more concrete thinking of mankind The 
ideas of providence and of immortality, although the same ideas 
as those of the philosopher, are on a different level of meamng 
and expressed m a different context The metaphysical state- 
ment of the problem has rather a heuristic significance — 
namely, that of making transparent, as it were, the structure — 
the a priori structure if you wnll — of value and being in their 
necessary relations As for the more concrete ideas, the symbols 
in which this structure is embodied, they share in the vahdity 
of the relations which they express. He who has once come 
to see their relation to this structure can doubt neither their 
sigmficance nor their validity 
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“It takes genius to make an ending,” and it is doubtless for 
that reason partly that the modern thinker, no less than the 
modem novelist and play-wnter, has decided that this is a 
trifle that can be convemently dispensed with. The geniuses 
of the past may not have satisfied us with their endings, but 
our own loss of capacity, either to appreciate or to create, 
does not dispense us from recognizing that which is the sim qua 
non of all intelligible interpretation. 

In his Das Ende Allen Dingen, Kant discusses the idea of a 
“last judgment,” of a consummation of all things. He finds the 
idea sigmficant {zweckmassig)y together with that of an all-seeing 
eye, of a world judge, and indeed, as he says, “wonderfully 
interwoven with the universal human reason, because this 
thought” (like that of teleology which implies it) “is to be 
met with at all times and among all thinldng pople, clothed 
in one way or another.” There can be in Kant’s mind no 
thought of its bemg a mere prejudice. Bound up with the 
universal reason as it is, it is in some sense a necessary 
presupposition of intelligibility But it is not, he holds, to 
be taken hterally. In doing so, “in making the end of 
things a matter of time,” we may be guilty of a prejudice. 
We cannot, indeed, make it solely a matter of time — but 
partly a matter of time it must be if it is to be significant 
at all. 

The making of endmgs will never cease. Yet, as G. H. Lewes 
says, “mankind alternately seeks and shuns finality.” Character- 
istically, modernism shuns finality. That which appeals in it, 
we have seen, is its adventurous and dramatic quality It stirs 
us to feel ourselves part of a racial or even cosmic adventure. 
With the gates of the future forever open, with progress only 
a possibility, a dramatic quality is given to thought. But if 
modernism is a dramatic philosophy, is it not rather poor 
drama^ Life, we say, has no endmg , why should a work of 
art? Life has no ending; why should a philosophy of life? 
We know what dramas emerge from this theory. Should we 
not expect philosophies of the same sort? 

Mr. Charles Frohman, speaking of the demand of the pubhc 
for the “happy ending,” and of its incurable dishke for plays 
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that have no finahty, shrewdly remarks that this dishke is 
really due in most cases to the fact that the plays are bad plays. 
The playvNTight has created certain interests and expectations 
concerning his characters which the last act does not realize. 
This IS simply bad ^vriting. The same thing is, I am sure, true 
of philosophies. That which is so unsatisfactory in so much of 
modernist philosophy is not that it fails to satisfy an incurable 
prejudice for happy endings, or, at least, for some sort of 
ending ; it is ratlier tliat it persists in the futihty of expectmg 
us to be permanently interested in values that come from 
notliing and come to notliing This rmiacle of modem sophis- 
tication may, indeed, impose upon those for whom every- 
thing traditional is mythological, but for those who have pene- 
trated beneath the mask of sophistication it is but an idle 
gesture 

Indeed, even the pubhc’s demand for a cheerful curtain is 
not so naive as it may seem It may be “inartistic” and un- 
realistic, as many think I am not sure that it is unphilosophic 
Certainly there is a much deeper reason than the mere senti- 
mentahty with which the critics charge it The philosopher 
who finds a moral order, a meamng, m the umverse is com- 
pelled by his logic to envisage a umverse m which there is a 
last judgment of some sort, the triumph of good, the conserva- 
tion of value It is partly a matter of faith , but still more a 
matter of reason if the tme nature of reason be understood. 
The pubhc that eats candy in the gallery has the same 
fundamental reason as the philosopher, but not havmg so 
much time to spare, the good has to wm, not m some thou- 
sands of milhons of years, but m time to catch the suburban 
train It is not surprising that the cosmic process gets some- 
what rushed m the process and the denouement is not always 
convincmg 

Doubtless the cosmic process does not like to be rushed, 
and it has its httle iromes with which it takes revenge on those 
who try to rush it “The Absolute is not m a hurry ” Neither 
the cosmos nor history takes very kmdly to our dogmas, and 
both constantly rebuke the impertmence of our goals But the 
rebuke is not wholly unkmd; it is the chastemng of one who 
loves For they know, or seem to know, that m substance we are 
right. For have they not put in us, whom they have begot, a 
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sense that they are not wholly “sound and fury signifying 
nothing”? Doubtless we make ourselves comic wth our 
human ends, but we do not make ourselves absurd. Absurdity 
is left for those who try to think value without any destiny 
at all 



CHAPTER XI 


INTELLIGIBLE PROGRESS: THE FORM 
OF HISTORY 


I 

If we consider the whole course of human thought in the last 
two centuries we shall realize that the idea of progress, in many 
different and even contrasting forms, is the one around which 
all our life, theoretical and practical, has centred So completely 
has modem tliought identified itself with this idea that it has 
now become the fashion in some quarters even to say that 
progress is a wholly modem concept 

The histones and discussions of the concept of progress, 
charactenstic of the last decade, trace its hneage to wholly 
modem sources, and seek to show that it is an idea foreign 
to traditional tliought in both its Greek and Christian forms 
But this, to say the least, is an exaggeration, as Croce has taken 
pains to point out Histmctively modem notions of progress 
there undoubtedly are, and it was some of these that the papal 
pronouncement had m mind when it demed that the Roman 
Pontiff “can and must be reconciled and compromise with 
progress, hberahsm, and modern civilization ” But progress in 
the broader and deeper sense of the word, as development 
towards a termmus or end, has in one form or another always 
been part of all philosophies of the traditional type With their 
conceptions of finahty they could scarcely express themselves 
intelhgibly without it 

Yet this very fashion m recent thought is highly symptomatic 
of a change that has come over us The tendency to see m the 
behef m progress largely an expression of eighteenth-century 
optimism and Victorian fatuity, has its source m a more or 
less conscious desire to dissociate it from the idea of mtnnsic 
rationahty and intelligibility with which it has been too closely 
fused Our disillusionment with “modern” progress, our grow- 
ing disbehef in the dogma that “a law of necessary progress 
IS the most certain of all facts,” has made it highly desirable 
for us to beheve that there have been many — and among them 

AA 
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the greatest — ^wlio have not found such progress a necessary 
part of an intelligible world. It is therefore not strictly true 
to see in belief in progress a necessary characteristic of 
modernity. In this, as in many things, the ultra-moderns are 
highly ambiguous and changing before our very eyes. To the 
large collection of prejudices that our highly sophisticated 
generation is assembling, the “illusions of progress” have 
recently been added Like Nietzsche, they all take a certain 
pleasure in lacerating themselves, and precisely because the 
faith in progress has seemed part of the natuial bent of reason, 
they feel obliged to turn their backs upon it. 

Some concept of progress, I ventured to say, has always been 
a constituent part of the Great Tradition in philosophy If, as 
has frequently been said, progress has taken the place of 
providence in modem thought (as it did, for instance, for a 
time m Tolstoy’s thinking) , it could do so only because some- 
thmg m it was m part at least the same as the content and 
meamng of providence He who desires sometlung new desires 
somethmg old, only he desires it in a new way. If, as Guyau 
said, we make of time a sort of mysterious providence, designed 
to replace the old concept, it is because there is somethmg 
in that old concept for which there is no substitute It is this 
somethmg, expressed in the concepts of “increasing purpose” 
and imperishable goal,” in the entire dialectic of valuation 
worked out in the preceding chapter, that is common to all 
concepts, old and new. It may be that these postulates of 
increase and conservation of value are not bound up insepar- 
a y with modem concepts of progress ; it may be, indeed, that 
t ey are not, as Dean Inge and other critics of modem notions 
o , even incompatible with the idea of cycles. In any case, 
m so far and m whatever sense this dialectic of valuation 
imphes progress, progress always has and always wiH be part 
ot the form of an intelhgible world. 

Broadly speakmg, there are three elements in the notion of 
process (i) an absolute standard, apprehended, however 
man; (2) intelhgible causation, that is, a causal 
connection between bemg and value, existence and perfection, 

which, as we have seen, teleology is 
timf^ ^ consistent or continuous advance through 

ne lirst two elements all forms of traditional thought 
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have had; while many, including the greatest of the Greek 
minds, have doubted if not actually demed the third The 
reasons for this absence from Greek thought lie doubtless in 
their lack of our perspective — ^matenal and historical But back 
of this is that lack of the time sense of which we have spoken 
in another connection A modern who takes time seriously will 
hardly be able to think progress ^vithout the element of con- 
tinuous advance through time But it does not follow that no 
concept of progiess is possible without it 

It is easy to see why the first two elements in the notion 
have always been a part of traditional thought I cannot present 
life to myself othenvise than as a striving from bad to good 
Only in such terms can its meamng be communicated As 
growth, evolution, is the form m which alone the meaning of 
life can be expressed, so development is the only form in which 
the meaning of personahty, progress the only form m which 
the over-mdividual meamng of humamty, can be expressed 
A philosophy must give some \'iew of human history if there 
is to be no gap m our view of the umverse. But when a thmker 
looks at history his thoughts must inevitably centre around 
tlie idea of progress He may beheve in it or disbeheve in it, 
but his view of history will be determined by it just the same 
By this I mean that a conception of history, such as Schopen- 
hauer’s, as mere succession without direction, is no history at 
all. It IS conceivable, at least, that the concepts of devolution, 
degeneration, and regression might make an mtelhgible history, 
but there is no histor)' ivithout movement of some sort towards 
an end 

It IS to evolutiomsm that the distinctively modern concept 
of progress largely owes its ongm But, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is largely through this same naturalistic evolutiomsm 
that the behef m progress has lost its vitahty The sigmficance 
of evolution, we have seen, hes mainly m the fact that it 
gives speculative meamng to the history of humamty and 
incites men by suggesting great changes m the future This 
element of mcitement has found its expression m the modem 
notion of progress In so far, however, as evolution gives 
speculative meamng, it does so (as we have seen) only by some 
conception, exphcit or imphcit, of ultimate ongmation In so 
far as it incites men or interests them by suggestions concermng 
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the future, it does so m the last analysis only by conceptions, 
explicit or implicit, of finality and ultimate destiny. That the 
concept of evolution has lost much of its speculative value is 
obvious, that it has lost still more of its exciting quality is even 
more apparent. But it has not been as clear as it should have 
been, that it has really lost only something 'which, by itself, it 
has never had. It has merely lost its illusions. 

Tolstoy was among the first to point the finger of scorn at 
the illusions of the nineteenth century. Now there is no one 
so stupid as not to see the pitiful ambiguity on which the whole 
artificial structure of Spencer’s doctrine of necessary progress 
rested The whole concept of evolution is, in fact, as we have 
seen, highly ambiguous. Apart from the mathematical idea of 
evolution, we understand chiefly by this term two closely 
related types of events which must, however, be clearly dis- 
tinguished the one from the other. In the first place, we call 
evolution the process by which all the possibihties of a given 
complex are reahzed in their several forms, a process the 
purely causal nature of which is entirely independent of any 
ideas of value In this sense the originally gaseous sphere 
evolves into a manifold planetary system ; and in this we have 
no distinction except that between the simple and the complex. 
But in our ordinary way of looking at these things we have 
the tendency to regard the more complex state as the higher — 
that is to say, of higher value — and thus to conceive the process 
of evolution as an advance from simpler and lower to the 
more complex and higher Now it is the assumption of the 
identity of complexity or elaboration with value which has 
given evolution the intelligible character it appears to have. 

What shall we say of this ordmary way of looking at things? 
First of all we may say, I think, that if evolution is to be more 
^an a mere description, progress must be included in it. This 
is what Spencer means by calling the law of progress the most 
certain of all facts Without the value concept of progress 
evolution is a mere name for an orderly sequence of events. 
Science can, indeed, abstract this orderly sequence, this process 
of elaboration,- from value Integral human thought cannot. 
The attempt to abstract it is one of the characteristic notes of 
modernism, as illustrated, for instance, in Alexander’s attempt 
to separate perfection from value. The consequences of this 
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attempt are far-reaching, and will be fully examined m our 
chapter on System * Here I wish merely to consider its bearing 
on the concept of progress 


II 

The concept of progress is then, in some sense, part of the 
form of an intclhgible world — in the sense, namely, that without 
that concept, no intelligible communication of the meamngs 
of humanity is possible The real problem of modem thought 
is not so much belief or disbehcf in progress as the formation 
of an intelligible concept of progress Some may speak of the 
superstition of progress, others think of it as an anthropo- 
morphic prejudice Superstitions there undoubtedly are, pre- 
judices of the Time-Spint to be abandoned. But there still 
remains a resistant core \vhicli no amount of sophisticated 
criticism can affect A fenable and intelhgible concept of 
progress is perhaps the chief desideratum of the present age. 
Some contribution towards such a conception is at least the 
object of this chapter But our first task must be to develop 
more fully our grounds for mamtainmg that the idea of progress 
is part of the prion of an mtelhgible world 

We may perhaps get the main point most vnddly before us 
in the folloivmg way ‘'Sincerity,” says H Cohen m his Ethik 
des reinen Willens, “demands the behef in progress If one says 
that this behef is utopian, a superstition, he gives up Wahr- 
haftigkeit To draw from history the conclusion that it must 
always remain as it has been, is insmcere For without any 
inner progress there is no history ” That is the great insmcenty 
— to use history to disprove or deny the reahty of history 2 

This contention is again one of those cases of “mere 
dialectic” that either amuses or enrages the pure empiricist. 
And yet m reahty it is merely pointing out one of those 
instances of contradictio in adjecto which, as we sought to show 
in an earher connection, mean philosophical unintelhgibihty 
“History,” says Renouvier, “is the experience humamty has 
of Itself” How can this experience be expressed except in 
terms of progress or development^ It is true, as we shall see, 
that in a sense this expenence could be expressed m terms 
* Chapter Xin, pp. 443 ff * Op at 512 
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of regress or degeneration, or perhaps in terms of altern^e 
cycles. But even then these concepts, when examined, will be 
seen to be unintelligible except as they presuppose the reality 
of progress In any case— and that is all that we need to insist 
on for the present — the experience humanity has of itself can 
be expressed only in some form of movement — value movement 
from lower to higher, or from higher to lower 

The relative separation of the concept of history from the 
concept of nature is one of the most sigmficant products of 
modern critical thought. For the recognition of the fact that 
history is the record of the expei icnce mankind has of itsel 
has brought with it also the recogmtion of the significant differ- 
ence between that experience and the experience of what is 
called nature. 

This difference is expressed in various ways : (fl) by the 
statement that “history deals with man’s unique actiwty in 
society”, {h) by pomting out that the uniqueness of this 
activity consists m the fact that its products, unlike those of 
nature, are themselves unique and non-repeated events, and 
that these events or products are valu enmities ^ which can be 
described, explained, and interpreted only in terms of refer- 
ence to ends or values. The concept, then, of history as a science 
that deals with values, and whose method is teleological, is an 


idea widely accepted by historians themselves. 

This conception of history turns largely on the meaning of 
an “historical fact or event,” and the explanation or inter- 
pretation of such an event Description, explanation, and 
mterpretation are, as we have seen, never wholly separable, 
but it is in the methodology of history that this inseparability 
is particularly manifest For an event becomes histoncal, first 
of all, only when, in virtue of its individual significance, it is 
directly or mdirectly related to values. The French Revolution, 
for instance, is a historical event, or a historical totahty with 
individual significance A description of this event is alwaySj 
in part, an mterpretation, for it is always a synthesis involving 
selection firom a great variety of happenmgs The first thing 
that a historian has to do is to separate the important 
the unimportant. What this means is of the first significance. 
“It is a question of values,” as Professor Fhng says, the 
fundamental question of historical synthesis and the one con- 
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ccming 'svhich there is the greatest necessity of agreement ” 
But what is the meaning of the term value in historical 
construction? Clearly not the expression of opimon as to 
whether a certain fact or group of facts is good or bad, useful 
or useless to-day The condition of history bemg more than 
a purely arbitrary personal or class interpretation is, of course, 
the elimmation of such particular prejudices One who is 
already comdnced that the triumphant progress of democracy 
IS the sigmficance of modem political history will select his 
facts accordmgly, and his history wiU be an arbitrary con- 
struction. What IS meant by value m histoncal construction 
IS rather whether any fact or group of facts has any importance 
for a given historical synthesis or mterpretation, and hence 
should form an integral part of it History works with the 
category of totahty, but totahty in the axiological sense m 
which we have defined it ^ 

Elimination of prejudices, personal and class valuations, is, 
of course, the condition of any “science” of history But the 
elimination of these does not mean the elimination of the value 
element firom histoncal concepts We cannot even form the 
concepts of democracy or autocracy without the element of 
valuation and acknowledgment of values We may, indeed, as 
in any science, compare these two forms of the State with the 
same scientific detachment as we compare two ammals or two 
geological formations, but who is naive enough to think that 
we can form the concept of State without reference to ends 
and values^ But if we would avoid frequent and gross mis- 
understandings It must be constantly emphasized that this 
relation of aU concepts used m history to value, is by no means 

judgment of value The value is part of the matenal of history 
itself Another way of stating this is that the entities with which 
history deals are value totahties or individuahties 

In the last analysis, therefore, the whole question of histoncal 
synthesis and interpretation is a teleological question Not, 
for the most part, the question of what should be the goal 

> F M Fling, T^e Wnltng of History, chapter vn, espeaally p 129 

TThis book is a valuable presentation of the results of the studies in the 
methodology and philosophy of history as carried on imder the influence of 
the axiologists, especially Wmdclband and Rickert A recent and very important 
work on the methodology of history — m which the chief positions of tins chapter 
are mamtzuned — is Ernst Troeltsch’s Der Histonsmus und Seine Probleme, 1922 
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of man’s umque activity in society — although ultimately that 
question cannot be excluded — ^but rather what has been the 
goal, what in specific cases was apparently the goal aimed at 
and attained by man’s umque social activity. It follows inevit- 
ably that the very events of history, as distmguished from the 
separate happenings into which they may be analysed, can 
be separated out only on the basis of a mutual acknowledg- 
ment of values It follows equally that an intelligible history 
is always a philosophy of history, as intelligible evolution is 
always a metaphysical conception. If no philosophical judg- 
ments, no metaphysical elements, enter into the particular 
synthesis, mto the interpretation of particular historical events 
with which the specialist and the scientific historian busy 
themselves, this is partly due to the limits of the field \vith 
which the synthesis deals, and partly to the refusal to acknow- 
ledge the presuppositions of his own activity. 

That this last statement is true will become clear if we 
merely raise the question of the possibility of a world history 
as a complex whole, and not as simply viewed m the external 
framework of a single abstract conception such as that of 
econonuc or pohtical history. The first problem would then 
be one of selection. What shall enter into a history of the 
world ^ Shall it deal with all sides of man’s umque develop- 
ment, economic, educational, political, scientific, artistic, 
philosophical, and religious? Or with only one or two of 
these, the economic and pohtical, for example? Which of these 
activities is the more important^ Important for what^ Here 
we are at the very heart of the metaphysical question. For 
in such selection a privileged position is plainly given to some- 
thing and, what is even more significant, we obtam a j'udgment 
of totaUty in which some all-explanatory first principle is used 
for the interpretation of the whole That an economic mter- 
pretation of history is a metaphysic, and a very dogmatic one 
at that, is well understood by all who understand what the 
terms mean. 

It should be entirely clear that the construction of a world 
history, a world synthesis, presupposes a philosophy of fife. 
Is society in all its outward manifestations a means to an 
end or an end in itself^ In either case, what is that end? Is 
It the development of the spiritual content of life, as Eucken 
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says? Is the chief end of man’s unique social activity the 
development of human personahty to the highest point ^ Or 
is it the reahzation in time of over-personal and over-individual 
values? No history has even been written without the presence 
of these questionsj openly or tacitly, in the histonan’s mind 
Is there any possible proof of any such “end”^ Possibly not 
But even if it is only a working hypothesis, has it any less 
reality, so far as the making of history is concerned, than if 
it could be demonstrated? Can man in his unique activities 
as a social being, and in his story of these activities which we 
call history, escape the formation of such a workmg hypothesis^ 
Certainly not 

It takes genius to make an ending, but an endmg must be 
made — i e in any intelligible history. “If history does not mean 
the actualization in time of something that has eternal reahty 
beyond change and time, if it does not mean bringing more 
of value, meanmg, of God, into the world, it is difficult to see 
what It does mean ” 


III 

History is mdeed, then, the record of mankind’s experience 
with itself That expenence, it is now abundandy evident, 
cannot even be recorded except in terms of purpose and value 
To try to draw from that record the conclusion that no purpose 
and value has been reahzed, is to deny history itself, for 
without inner development of some sort there is no history 
This I beheve to be undemable, but it is not at all clear as 
yet that an intelhgible history requires for this reason the 
postulate of progress, to say nothing of the concepts of progress 
that some historians have constructed Thus far, all that can 
be said is that man can record his own expenence of himself, 
and commumcate its meaning, only m terms of a value- 
movement, of a teleology of some sort 

In one sense, it may be said, it is immatenal whether we 
envisage the world as progressmg or regressmg. Both would 
make an mtelhgible history of a sort Now, it is not dysteleology 
that is primarily umntelhgible, but the absence of all teleology. 
It IS possible to understand the time m which we hve if we 
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project a golden age in the past It is possible also if we project 
It into the future But it is not possible if there is no golden age 
at all. The historic connections (it has been said by Windel- 
band) remain the same, independently of whether the whole 
is understood as an ascent or descent, or as an indifferent 
remaining on the same level of value. The last part of the 
statement is, I thmk, distinctly untrue. Strictly speaking, there 
are no historic connections at aU if there is no value movement. 
The connections would then be merely causal, economic, etc. 
But some historic connections there would be, although not 
by any means the same, whether the value movement were 
progressive or regressive. 

Value movement of some sort is then the necessary form 
of intelligible history. The popular mind says we must either 
go forward or backward: we cannot stand still. It says musi\ 
and here, as in many other places, it is highly pliilosophical, 
often more philosoplucal, in fact, than the sophisticated pro- 
fessional What then is the source and meaning of that “must?” 
It is to be found in the combination of the scale of value vnth 
time We cannot stand still — that is the law of time. Forward 
or backward — that is the form time must take if the forms 
of value, which are as necessary (we have seen) to grasp the 
world as are the forms of space and time themselves,’^ are con- 
nected with time. As motion arises with a priori necessity from 
the umon of space-time, so with equal necessity the umon of 
time and value gives either progress or regress When the popular 
imnd says we must go either forward or backward, it is, it should 
be noted, but saying in another way that to separate reality 
and value is self-contradictory and therefore unintelligible. 

An intelligible history can then be written, up to a point, 
in terms of devolution no less than evolution, of regress no 
less^ than progress But only up to a point, I think. For that 
which gives meaning to a regressive process is the presence 
of the value scale ; and the value scale gets its meaning, after 
all, from the positive idea of perfection rather than from the 
null point that lies at the other end of the scale. While we 
can understand the movement from the higher to the lower, 
it IS really only because we already know and realize the other 
movement I cannot present life to myself otherwise than as 

» Chapter X, p 344 
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a striving or movement from the bad to the good, and if the 
leverse movement seems to make things intelligible to me, it 
IS only because of a derived meamng which it gets from the 
intnnsic intelligibility of the first. Thus, in histoiy itself, periods 
of regress and decadence can be undei*stood and measured 
only in terms of periods of progress 
In any absolute sense, then, regress is as uninteUigible as 
immobility The human mind has found various ways of 
expressing this fact There is the idea that if the world is good 
at aU, It must be getting better and must go on becoirung 
better Being more is itself the condition of mere persistence 
in being, if value is part of the nature of anything Endless 
surpassing, increasing purpose, is the law of all that fives This 
is the positive a prion element in the notion of progress We 
postulate it as the necessity or obligation of all that endures ^ 
In this connection reference may be made to some mterestmg 
reflections of Mr L P Jacks “Suppose you were able to show 
that up to date the amount of happiness in the world has 
shown a steady increase until it has reached the grand sum 
total now existmg Now suppose that you were transferred to 
another planet where the conditions were the exact opposite, 
where the inhabitants, ages ago, started with the happiness we 
now possess and gradually declined until at the present moment 
thay are no happier than the human race was at the first 
stage of Its career Now add together the totals of happiness 
for both your worlds — the ascending world which starts with 
the minimum and ends with the maximum, the dechmng world 
which starts with the maximum and ends mth the minimum 
The grand totals m both cases are exactly the same So far 
as the total result is concerned, the dechmng world has just 
as much to show for itself as the ascending Valued in terms 
of happiness, the one world would be worth as much as the 
other And yet we know that the value of these two worlds 
IS not the same The ascending is worth a lot more than the 
descending Why^ I leave you with the conundrum Answer 
it and you have the key to the meamng of moral progress 


> This may be said to be a corollary of our study of the a pnon element m 
teleology, as developed m Chapter X, pp 340-45 
» Quoted from L P Jacks, “Moral Progress,” m Marvm, Progress and History 
P 149 
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The answer to the riddle lies, we may suggest, in the preceding 
considerations. 

There remains, however, to consider the intelligibility of 
an historical process which is conceived of as a combination 
of progression and retrogression, the concept of historical 
cycles, of alternating periods of development and decay. This 
idea, long familiar to the human race and coming again into 
a certain popularity, seems to many to give not only a truer 
picture of the facts, but a more intelligible understanding of 
them Dean Inge says it is the only view of the macrocosm 
which IS even tenable. 

Of all concepts in this sphere of thought this is perhaps the 
most difficult to grasp, and for the very good reason that it 
^ really essentially ambiguous. For let us assume that history 
is a series of cycles If so, these cycles are composed either 
of a series of elements that are identical in each, or of a 
series of elements that are in some way and to some degree 
diverse In the first case, as in the concept of the “eternal 
recurrence, we really have only permanence, and the move- 
ments, whether of “progress’’ or “regress,” are merely appear- 
ance If, on the other hand, the cycles are composed of thmgs 
iverse, we have only change On neither of these conceptions 
o eye es do we^ have either forward movement or backward 
niovement, for in neither case is there any real gain or loss 
o va ue. If, however, we conceive this circularity as involving 
versity m identity, we have precisely those elements that go 
o m e up any intelligible movement; we have also the 
Clemente that alone make possible any distinctions of value. 
Value ^ not value unless it changes, but it is also not value 
unless it endures or is conserved. 

why Groce should see in this concept of 
akn ^ ’'^bolly unmteUigible conception It is 

_ modem tendency is to substitute the 

spira for that of circles It is characteristic of the 
totoncal mneteenth century to assert the concept of progress. 

unTinl.^+1. Mendelssohn, Schelling against Schlegel, 

cirdpc K f position that history moves, not in periodical 

evolution or progress, so Fichte, 
rails against that 

onception of history which beUeves in Still-stand, Ruckgang md 
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Ztrkeltanz — m entwickelungsloser Maturgesetzmassigkeit^ instead of 
the infinite progress of our species. 

It is charactenstic of historically minded epochs and histori- 
cally minded indmduals to beheve in progress. But it is not 
the fact, so much as the necessity, of this behef that mterests 
us here For the concept of history itself involves the element 
of the a prion. Even when one conceives the field of history 
as concerned with the individual, the unique, the concrete, 
\vith Werl-individualitaten, or value-unities — as we have done — 
even tlien it involves the idea of the a pnon Only we must 
avoid the idea that tlie a prion is found only in the abstract 
universal. It is that which is true, no matter what, that which 
must be acknowledged, if inteUigible commumcation of our 
meanings and values is to be possible 


IV 

Thus far we have been concerned wholly with the “behef” 
in, or “postulate” of, progress as a condition of philosophical 
intelhgibility, or as part of the form of an inteUigible world 
The idea of a “law of progress” is then surely not so wholly 
a prejudice, not so hopelessly dogmatic, as many would have 
us beheve But our ideas of what progress consists of, the 
mteUigibihty of our concepts of progress, is a wholly diflfer- 
ent matter Here, doubtless, there are prejudices and dogmas 
aplenty Both the nature of the law and the basis of its vahdity 
have been grossly misconceived Our disgust with the fatuous 
notions, as weU as with the artificiahty of the logical basis, 
of mneteenth-century optimism is, doubtless, partly justified 
Yet the “progress m which we have perhaps beheved some- 
what too readily is,” to quote the words of Ferrero, “not 
altogether a delusion ” 

Many, like Ferrero himself, are busily engaged m trying to 
reconstruct their ideas of what progress m the histoncal world 
IS, hastemng to get nd of those prejudices of the Victorian 
epoch which make those of the utopian eighteenth century 
smgularly innocent This disillusionment, and the critique it 
has begotten, concern both the question of the entena of pro- 
gress and the question of its umversahty and necessity Whether 
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increase of happiness, of freedom, of knowledge, of power over 
nature, or what not, constitute valid tests of progress are 
questions which serve but to raise the deeper problems of the 
possibility of any intelligible criterion of progress at all. 

What IS involved in our saying: “Yes, that was progress”^ 
First of all it is a judgment on change, on the change, let us 
say, from the stage-coach to the steam-engine ; from the per- 
spectiveless painting of the Pre-Raphaelites to modem art; 
from the Magna Charta to the British or American con- 
stitution, from the Greek to the Christian moral order And 
this judgment seems always to involve at least three thmgs : 
elaboration or increase of something , some continuing identity 
throughout the change; and finally some apprehension, how- 
ever dim, of ends and values realized in the process. 

Now the first two of these elements may properly be said 
to be deternunable mthin the special fields of mechanics, 
economics, art, political science, etc., in which the facts are 
found That an elaboration with a persistent coie of identity 
is discoverable in these movements, taken by themselves, seems 
evident. That they are value movements, however — progress 
in the full sense of the word — ^it seems possible to say only if 
there be acknowledgment of the value, not only of the proximate, 
but also of the ultimate, end to which these elaborations lead. 
Thus I may well acknowledge the fact of elaboration from the 
hand-loom to the monstrous machines of the present, but it 
is quite a different question whether I shall acknowledge this 
elaboration as progress in any ultimate, or even intelligible, 
sense 

All this is a platitude, to be sure, but it needs to be con- 
stantly repeated For the attempt is constantly made to con- 
struct concepts of progress which do not involve judgments 
of totality, and neutral concepts that do not involve this 
acknowledgment of value. 

The idea of progress (progression) is, indeed, used in particular 
sciences and particular spheres of fact, without either of these 
implications In mathematics, the idea of numerical progression 
is used even without any idea of temporal meamng. In logic, 
progressive means proceedmg through a linear series in the 
natural order, as opposed to regressive, or proceeding in the 
reverse order. In medicine, progressive, apphed to a disease. 
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indicates a gradual sequence of development, often with a 
predictable order of symptoms In general, then, progress may 
be used loosely for any sort of continuous change towards 
a terminus or end In all such cases progress and progressive 
may be used intelligibly as a wholly neutral concept, and as 
a law solely of the specific series to which it is apphed So 
also in biology, the law of the “progressive” transformation 
of species is both neutral and specific in tliis sense But it is 
immediately evident that none of these concepts is histoncal 
in the slightest degree, and to attempt to construct such 
concepts m the sphere of histoiy can, as, indeed, we have already 
seen, lead only to nonsense 

History is mankind’s expenence of itself, and when we 
consider the idea of progress as apphed to humamty and 
human phenomena, the situation alters completely Here also, 
at first sight, neutral and particularistic concepts of progress 
seem possible In economics, for instance, it may be assumed, 
as it was indeed constantly in the mneteenth century, that 
increase of population is a cntenon, or increased control over 
the forces of nature for purposes of production But it is always 
possible to ask, as indeed the twentieth century is more and 
more insistently askmg, whether these things m themselves 
necessarily mean progress, whether increase of population and 
mcrease of production are really ends m themselves, and 
whether increase of elaboration in these directions might not 
go hand m hand with retrogression m other spheres It is 
hardly necessary to labour a point which every one, if he sees 
anytlung clearly at all in this field of thought, has long smce 
fully realized But what needs to be emphasized is that just 
this point raises the most fundamental problems of an mtelh- 
gible concept and ciitenon of progress 

It is not necessary, I repeat, to labour this pomt, but this 
very difficulty of forming neutral and particulanstic concep- 
tions of progress has driven men to makeshifts of thought 
which are, if anythmg, even more unmteUigible “Progress,” 
says a recent writer, “is the discovery and apphcation of the 
law of cause and effect ” “Real progress,” says Sir Wilham 
Ramsay, “is learning how better to employ energy and better 
to effect its transformation ” Defimtions of this type, of which 
there are many, are, indeed, most enhghtemng for the purpose 
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of this discussion. In terms of distinctions made earlier in our 
discussion, we have an attempt here to substitute instrumental 
intelligibility entirely for intrinsic. It is as though men said : 
We recognize the fallacies involved in any particularistic con- 
ceptions of progress and of the ends which it necessarily 
implies. We will, therefore, abandon all dogmas of ultimate 
ends and think only in terms of means. This is precisely that 
aspect of modernism described in an earlier section. ^ We will 
assume that we have progress whenever we increase the use 
of the discovery of the law of cause and effect, whenever we 
learn better how to employ energy and better to effect its 
transformation. This is, of course, nonsense. For either it means 
that the accumulation of means is valuable, no matter what 
they are used for, than which there is nothing intrinsically 
more unintelhgible ; or it means the optimistic assumption 
that elaboration of means works necessarily to the realization 
of good ends. 

We began our discussion of the criteria of progress by asking : 
^^at is involved in our saying — Yes, that was progress^ How 
shall we distinguish mere change from progress? What, m other 
words, is an intelligible criterion of progress^ and in the course 
o our ^ discussion certain principles have gradually emerged 
which mdicate the direction, at least, m which such a criterion 
must he. Particularistic concepts taken from particular sciences 

^e. It is now clear, not only wholly inadequate, but likely to 
be fallacious. / > 


Oi^ way of indicating the difficulty m such concepts is to 
say that they necessarily mvolve a form of the faUacy of com- 
position. Elaboration, or increase of something, is the only 
concept of progress that can be formed within a particular 
sphere of human activity or a particular science Elaboration 
^ the means of locomotion, mcrease of population, develop- 
ment of perspective or subtle tone relations m music— aU may 
somethmg.’’ But how are we to know that the 

does not follow that this 
the Ti- if “progress,” etc , makes progress of 

for thk 1 \ urgued, e g , that protection is good 

Therpfnrf umon, for that labour union, and for the other. 

e protection of all industries would be good for all 
' Chapter X, pp 348 ff. 
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groups of labour. Wc know how fallacious such an argu- 
ment is. 

But so soon as we realize the full impheations of this 
situation we are driven to the recognition of another pnnciple 
or criterion of inteUigible progress. For any adequate entenon 
of progress must be a system — ^more specifically a system of 
values. 

That no social change, no movement in history, can properly 
be called progress on the basis of any particularistic or limited 
conception of progress is now abundantly evident “Every 
such social change,” says J. A Thomson, “must run the 
gauntlet of successively higher entena. Is it sound physically, 
biologically, psychologically, socially?”^ The pnnciple is here 
unhappily phrased, but, nevertheless, true and important If 
progress in history cannot be detemuned by any single entenon, 
but only by a series of successively higher entena, it is evident 
that m the very notion of progress itself is bound up the notion 
of a scale of values ; and tlus scale of values must be a system 
that transcends the change which it measures 

Our contention, then, is bnefly that no conception of progress 
IS intelhgible which is not philosophical , and no philosophical 
conception is possible without the concept of philosophic 
system. Otherwise expressed, the only possible intelhgible 
concept of progress is a transcendental one 
Despite the almost self-evident character of this proposition, 
men contmue, and will doubtless contmue, to try to form 
positivistic and particulanstic conceptions. Even Thomson 
himself, with his more than usual insight into these problems, 
does not escape the fallacy To the question. What is progress ^ 
he admits that the merely biological pomt of view can answer 
only, “Fuller and freer life ” If, then, we ask why this speUs 
progress there is no answer, as Thomson admits agam, except 
that there are ends which mankind at its best has always 
vzJued. So it comes to this — ^that progress is a sociological 
concept derived from history 2 But this answer is no better 
than the biological For one thing, progress is not derived 
firom history but presupposed by history More sigmficant still, 
however, is the fact that fuller and fireer life, whether life is 

' J A Thomson, What ts Man? p 297 

’ Ibid , p 29 
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conceived merely biologically or sociologically, has no answer 
to the question. The concept of life itself, as all intelligible 
thought has long seen, is a self-transcendent notion. 


V 

All of which leads to the inevitable conclusion that the only 
mtelligible concept of progress is a transcendental one. The 
only intelligible criteria of progress that have emerged in modem 
thought are those that imply a transcendental subject of 
progress and a transcendental goal, that envisage a meta- 
physical humanity and a metaphysical task — ^in Fichte’s words, 
Dem metaphysischen Volke die metaphysische Aufgabc 
An intelhgible history is, as we have seen, always a philosophy 
of history, as an intelligible concept of evolution is always 
a metaphysical conception. What is the goal of man’s umque 
social activity which we call history? Is it the development of 
human personality to the highest point? May we say that the 
self-forming of humamty is the ultimate meaning of the his- 
torical process, and, since this self-forming means self-deter- 
mination, the history of progress is, in Hegel’s words, the 
consciousness of freedom^ Is it the development of the spiritual 
content of life, or the attainment of a standpoint from which 
every individual wills in accordance vrith over-individual 
values? In these and many other ways men have sought to 
express that transcendent goal, movement towards which alone 
can m any proper sense be called progress. 

Only in such transcendental concepts can the meanmg of 
progress be expressed But, on the other hand, the penalty 
such concepts must always pay for their vahdity is their 
vagueness. 

This vague and abstract character of all attempts to define 
^e goal of progress is, however, frequently misunderstood 
It arises not from any uncertamty regarding the law of 
necessary and umversal progress,” nor yet agam from any 
vagueness or uncertamty regardmg the values to be realized, 
or the scale or system of values in terms of which progress 
^ etermined. It arises, m part at least, mainly from the 
V e ects of imagination that mevitably make themselves felt 


V 
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when we attempt to envisage the conditions under which this 
realization is possible, when we attempt to apply the “form 
of perfection” to tlie empirical content of life. These imaginative 
defects are fundamental and inherent in all thinking regarding 
the future 

An interesting sidehght is cast on this problem by the low 
value utopias and pictures of human progress always have. 
This is but part of the general fact that the future always has 
a lower assthetic value than the past In the mam the vagueness 
of the future never has the same aesthetic character as the 
vagueness of the past. Even in epochs in which the idea of 
progress is dominant, this idea, in associating itself with our 
representation of the future, seems to lack the element of 
poetry that belongs to the past. Why is this? Is it that we can 
discern progress only in the parts while the umty of the whole 
escapes us^ This is in part true, but it is not the sole, nor, indeed, 
the chief, reason Is it because activity, progress, does not seem 
to be able to take place without depreciation or loss of that 
which the past contams of the desirable, the durable, the 
viable? Yes, m part also But there is another and still deeper 
reason It is that no representation of the future is possible 
without the inclusion of the novel and the strange, and the 
introduction of this element throws the picture out of per- 
spective and so introduces false values. 

It IS an mterestmg fact that the strange or “unheard-of” 
can rarely appear beautiful m a descnption, because that 
which is novel attracts too much attention, and is given undue 
prommence m a picture. We miss that which would have 
taken away the effect of strangeness — the perfect balance of 
the parts and the harmony of the whole For instance, so 
we are told, the blue eyes of the northern, when descnbed 
to the black-eyed inhabitants of warmer regions, seem un- 
beautiful and a monstrosity, because the latter vividly see with 
mental vision that unheard-of blueness, but not m the same 
vivid way the accompanymg flesh and hair tmts with their 
harmomes. It is for a similar reason that utopias, with their 
novel elements, are rarely aesthetically satisfying Their very 
novelties are their undomg ; for we cannot envisage the total 
context m which these novelties would be harmomous 

These inevitable limitations of the imagmation necessarily 
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make the conception of the goal of progress vague and abstract. 
Thus it is that progressive peoples — peoples who, so to speak, 
have their future largely before them— often tend all the more, 
as in the case of the American people itself, to affirm the values 
of the past and, by an instinct sure but vague, to emphasize 
the conservation of these values. But the source of this vague- 
ness of the future hes even deeper still. It is rather with 
vagueness m another sense — a vagueness in the very notion of 
progress itself This vagueness appears at two points — ^vagueness 
as regarding the “subject” of progress and regarding the “end 
of progress ” Let us examine these two aspects in order. 

Historical progress implies world progress — universal pro- 
gress. For while it is only in the parts that we seem to discern 
progress, vet partial progress is unintelligible. The subject of 
progress must be a universal, a totality, and yet the idea of 
an evolving totality seems to contain a contradiction. Again, 
the idea of progress implies an anticipation of the future, the 
idea of an as-yet-unknown end, of a denouement, the meaning 
of which vacillates between the idea of an increasing purpose, 
such as truth, well-being, freedom, etc., and the idea of a limit 
towards which we tend, a limit imposed upon humanity from 
without, which would not be attainable except by becoming 
a point of arrest in the sense of a termination of the life and 
destiny of man. It is from these contradictions in the notion 
of progre.ss itself that its necessary vagueness arises : it is from 
these dilemmas that the mind takes refuge in positi\dstic and 
particulanstic notions. 


These difficulties, it is obvious, are in general of the same 
type as those that emerged in our attempt to form an intelli- 
gible concept of evolution. Vagueness regarding the subject and 
end of progress is the same vagueness we found in the discussion 
of the subject and direction ofevolution.i It was, indeed, because 
an intelligible concept of evolution involves an intelhgible 
concept of finahty and progress that our attempts to solve the 
difficulties of evolution were but tentative. The full significance 
of these problems appears only in these dilemmas of progress, as 
they may be called 


The subject of a 
of some sort. The 


genuine progress must always be a totahty 
connection between the concept of history 


* Chapter IX, pp 312-15, also 321 fF 
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and that of society, or humanity, has always been very close. 
The mere concept of a real historical becoming appears to 
make the idea of some co-existent interaction or umty between 
the members of the historical process necessary. Without the 
assumption of some such unifying bond, of a grouping that 
IS at once given and which it itself is bunging to pass, aU 
occasion to think of progress would be lacking This connection 
between history and commumty appears in the entire course 
of Christian thmkmg in the form of the idea of a divine world- 
plan or destmy ■with which the umty of the human species 
is closely connected This necessary connection continued m 
the thinking of ughteenth-century France and in Kant and 
his successors, and is the drivmg force of all historical mter- 
pretation to-day. 

On the other hand, what mtelligible meaning can be given 
to the idea of a umty which is at once given and which it 
Itself IS bnnging to pass^ Now, it is fairly obvious that nothmg 
of the nature of a completed whole can be found m a senes 
of events History, as chronology, shows no such umque social 
acti'vity as an interpretative history assumes. No whole, as a 
subject of progress, is observable any more than a whole as 
a subject of evolution It is by no means clear, however, as 
Bosanquet remarks, that umfication may not be an empirical 
character of such events And, indeed, such a process of 
unification we seem, -with greater or less degree of certainty, 
to find. In other words, unity seems to be both the ideal and 
the actuahty of histoncal process. 

In an earher connection we found that mutual compene- 
tration or commumty is assumed to be the meamng of the 
human, social world, and to make such commumty and 
commumcation free from the hmitations of space and time 
seems to be humamty’s ideal ^ Otherwise expressed, the reahty 
of non-spatial and non-temporal wholes is the presupposition 
of the commumcation of the meamngs and values that emerge 
m space and time. It is for this reason that umty and totality 
as merely the goal of effort are unmtelhgible conceptions It 
is for the same reason that to speak of a progress that was, or 
is to be, but is not now, is m the end nonsense. 

That the merely temporal taew of things cannot be ultimate 

» Chapter VII, pp a6off. 
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appears no less clearly in the second of these dilemmas. The 
idea of progress, as we have seen, implies an anticipation of 
the future, of a denouement, the meaning of which vacillates 
between the idea of an ever-increasing purpose and the idea 
of a limit towards which we tend — a limit imposed from without, 
and one which would not be attainable except by becoming 
a point of arrest in the sense of termination of the life and 
destiny of man. This vacillation m our thought is not to be 
wondered at; for to set before oneself as an ideal of action 
what one certainly knows to be incapable of attainment or 
accomplishment, incapable of coming to an end— that is surely 
futile and vam. Without a best, better, or better and better, 
have no meaning Yet when the best is reached progress is no 
more. The ideal of a state in which we shall simply rest from 
our labours proves no more satisfactory and meaningful 
This is in principle, of course, merely a restatement of the 
paradox of finahty with which we became familiar in the 
preceding chapter. Any solution of this dilemma, if it be 
solvable at all, must, therefore, be along the lines already 
indicated I may, however, allow myself an additional remark 
regarding the special form it takes m connection with our 
ideas of histoncal progress, more particularly the vagueness 
that necessarily inheres m this notion 
It is, of course, obvious that just as nothing of the nature 
of a completed whole can be found in a series of events, so 
nothing perfect may be realized in such a senes. But again, 
as the speculative philosophers pomt out, it is not at all obvious 
that perfectibihty may not be a character of such a series. It 
is suggested that “if we read perfectibihty for perfection we 
may get a quasi-fulfilment which realizes all the requirements 
of progress” — of the consummation of the end and of the 
impenshable goal. Perfectibihty is a character of forms of hfe, 
and there is nothing intrinsically unintelhgible m the idea of 
such perfectibility The extension of the notion of perfectibihty 
to such umversals as society or humamty involves, it is true, 
all the vagueness inherent in the hmitations of our imagination, 
but there is nothing inherently incompatible in the two notions. 
To stake the intelhgibihty of history, and ultimately of the 
universe of which history is a part, on the realization of some 
specific far-off divine event, is, mdeed, “to make it rest on a 
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de-facto sequence in the fixture of a partial and arbitrary type — 
a type which is, in fact, contradictory/’ There is a sense in 
which “the superman makes any discussion m which he enters 
ridiculous.” There is a sense, also, in which any attempt to 
combine humanity and perfectibility has the same effect But 
it must, also, be remembered that we are often most ridiculous 
when we try to express that which is deepest in us. In any case, 
there is nothing contradictory nor absurd in the notion itself 
Only in such transcendental concepts, then, can the valid 
meamngs of history be expressed. But, I repeat, the penalty 
such concepts must always pay for their vahdity is their vague- 
ness Here, too, the plulosophers have constantly cried Eureka 
as they have discovered one way or another in which to give 
concrete form to the idea of perfection Here, too, we may say 
that it IS a pity that they are so vague, that they differ so 
among themselves But these difficulties in makmg an ending 
to history should not trouble us unduly These differences are, 
after all, in a very real sense secondary All agree on the general 
concept of progress as the development of the spiritual content 
of life In the interests of an intelligible teleology, and an 
intelhgible concept of progress, we are no more called upon 
to specify in advance what will be the details of a life that 
will satisfy a spiritual bemg as such, than we are called upon 
to specify in advance what will be the details of a knowledge 
that will satisfy an mtelligent bemg as such But neither our 
inabihty to define completely the goal of goals as such, nor 
our not bemg called upon to do it in the interests of practice, 
dispenses us from goal-making Still less does it warrant us in 
saying there is no goal 

In a certain sense, mdeed, we make our goal as we go. But 
we could not make it unless, in a sense also, we already knew 
it, and nothmg is more certain m experience than that we 
have this knowledge Nothmg is more certain that that, in 
any purposeful and sigmficant hfe, he who fives such a life 
constantly finds some comcidence between termination and 
end, that the envisaged goal can be found in the consummation 
even though m that consummation the goal itself is partly 
changed But what does this mean^ It means that we can 
“make endmgs” to our fives without fear that we shall be put 
to shame by the consummation. It imphes that we do not err 
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completely if we identify our true being with our end. If we 
think out what is highest and best, we shall not err unduly 
if we make that our goal. But it means more than this. It 
means that we may form ideas of progress that arc not wholly 
illusion. If we think out what is necessary to understand and 
express the highest, we shall not err if we think of that as the 
goal of the highest. 

The indubitable fact is that the life of the spirit does just 
tlis thmg, and does it continually. For the basis of our belief 
in progress, after all, is not merely, although, perhaps, it is 
mainly, those a prion elements of value which make some form 
of finality irrefutable. It is rather experience — the knowledge, 
for one thing, that the spirit of man is able to determine when 
progress has taken place and when it is the reverse, that he 
is aware, however vaguely, of that totality, that system of values 
by which alone progress can be known. Kjiowing this, he is 
not only able “to heal the wounds of time,” to modify tlie 
historical life of man in the direction of the ideal. He is also 
able to make ever more clear and concrete the meaning of 
progress itself — ^to fill in the scale of values in terms of which 
Aat meanmg is expressed Such an idea will always have in 
it an element of the other-worldly. But that is merely because 
the very essence of significant life is life-transcendence. 


VI 

The faith in progress which marked the nineteenth century 
has been followed by the complete abandonment of assured 
progress, whether found in the operations of a Divine provi- 
dence, in the ultimate triumph of reason, or in a merely 
naturalistic evolution. Progress thus becomes only a possibihtyj 
and its realization depends solely on humanity’s own efforts. 
But more important than this abandonment of the element 
of necessity is the modification of the idea of progress itself. 
This idea, we are told, may itself progress until it resolves itself 
into something different — such, for instance, as the attainment 
of a new equihbrium 

There are two ways of expressing the idea of necessary 
progress, both of which have been found repugnant to the 
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modem mind These are the “mechanical progress” of a Karl 
Marx or of a Herbert Spencer, and the idea of a “progressive 
copying of a goal already fixed.” The element of uninteUigi- 
bility found in both of these ideas is summed up in the one 
wordy futility '\^fily exliortation to action when the results of any 
effort we may make arc mevitable anyway^ What point is there 
in the progressive “cop)ang of a goal already fixed” On such a 
view tliere can be no ultimate value m the goal, for by the very 
fact that It is fixed it is only there to be transcended The only 
meaning or value must be in the process of goal-making itself 
Now, futility is, indeed, as we have seen^ in this sphere, but 
another word for umntelligibility. In it inheres that element 
of tlie intolerable which corresponds in the sphere of the 
axiological to the unthinkable m the sphere of pure contem- 
plation. If any formulation of the traditional concept of pro- 
gress has the tamt of futihty, it is by that very fact unintelligible 
But It IS a grave error to think that eitlicr of the notions thus 
found futile really represents traditional thought 

On tlie other hand, it is precisely the more modem concept 
of progress (which must of necessity, if it is to be coherent, 
substitute for progress the attainment of a new equihbnum) 
that IS saturated with futihty What does it matter if humamty, 
settmg itself a goal, docs realize that goal, if that realization 
is but the achievement of an equihbnum, an equihbrium to 
be followed by ever new forms of equihbnum? Equilibrium is 
equilibrium In it, properly speakmg, no value distinctions can 
be made What does it matter even if, reading value where 
we have no right to do so, we say the best is yet to be^ The 
best must pensh as the good, to give place to a yet better 
best, which will not have the virtue of endunng any more 
than the others “Do v/e offer any real consolation to Sisyphus,” 
asks Renouvier, “by promising him an annihilation, which is 
coupled with the promise of successors capable of lifting his 
old rock higher and still higher up tlie fatal slope, by offering 
him the eternal faUing of this rock, and successors who wiU be 
eternally anmhilated and endlessly replaced by others 
Let us at least talk mtelhgibly One can understand and 
sympathize with thinkers such as Schopenhauer and Tolstoy 
who deny progress utterly They are responsible thinkers and 

» Chapter X,_pp 334 ff. 
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know what they are doing. It is asking too much, however, 
even of a philosopher, to have patience with these weasel 
words with which our present thiniung is afflicted. This vague- 
ness began when, following Auguste Comte, we moderns began 
to talk of progress as the aim of the historical life of man. 
Progress is meaningless without the idea of a goal or aim; 
but we are now called upon to understand our aims in terms 
of progress. We make our hopes of the goal, our very con- 
ception of it, and so the goal itself, as we go. An essential 
incoherence! For if we explain our values away in terms of 
anything else, even of progress, they cease to be our values. 
But this was only the begmning of a process by which gradually 
all the meat has been sucked out of the idea of progress, a 
process which has reached the acme of incoherence in the idea 
of progress as something which depends wholly on humanity’s 
own efforts This is obviously but the expression in another 
form of the idea of “a reality that creates itself gradually,” and 
shares all its inherent unintelHgibility. 

The truth is that the notion of progress is transcendental or 
metaphysical, or it is nothing at all. We modems have been 
trying to retam the concept without acknowledging the absolute 
value it implies, and the ultimate metaphysical problems it 
involves. The development of the human spirit has, it is true, 
no absolutely reliable means in this world. A thousand different 
and often mutually inimical evolutionary processes cross one 
another But the real aim of the spirit does not lie wholly in 
this world Only if metaphvsical being and becoming are 
synchronized completely would this be the case. 

Finally, then, it is because progress is a transcendental con- 
cept that no intelligible idea of it can be formed without 
reference to the whole system of philosophical concepts. Prob- 
lems of progress pass over inevitably into problems of ultimate 
destiny and immortality, because an intelligible concept of 
progress cannot be formed without the idea of conservation 
Problems of progress pass necessarily over into problems of 
system, because an intelhgible concept of progress implies an 
over-temporal system of values and vahdities. The first of these 
more ultimate problems is treated in the next chapter on “The 
G otter dammerung^' \ the second, in the concluding chapter 
of this book, on the “System of Philosophy.” 



CHAPTER XII 


THE NEW GOTTERDAMMERUNG; DEGRADATION 

AND VALUE 


There rs no Entropy of Being. 

SiMMEL 

For a philosophy that knows its business, the Law of Degradation makes 
no difference 

BoSANiJUET 


I 

The problem of world destiny has again entered the fore- 
ground of human interest and reflection in the form of a 
magnificent dysteleology, the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
the Law of Entropy. ^ The pre-eminent sigmficance which 
this principle has for speculative philosophy is understandable. 
While not a doctnne of “last things” in the absolute sense, it 
IS certainly such a doctnne in a sense sufficient to affect 
vitally our mterpretation of reahty and its significance The 
thinldng which thinks this principle into the umverse is not — 
and cannot be — a wert-freies Denken It reintroduces finahty into 
the world picture — even if it is, as I have said, a magnificent 
dysteleology Dysteleology is a form of teleology, just as 
meamnglessness is always negative meamng and negative 
value a form of value In a very important sense, on this view, 
the gates of the future are shut 
It IS not surprising, therefore, that attitudes towards this 
conception are m a sense diagnostic for philosophical inter- 
pretation. It IS also not surpnsmg that the entire range of 
variation in philosophical attitude and interpretation is 
reflected m the reactions to it They vary all the way from 
the mood of exaltation to that of unyielding despair* from 
those who see m it a challenge requiring an entire recon- 
struction of the humamstic sciences, and, correspondmgly, of 
our philosophy of humamty and history, to those who hold 
that for a philosopher who “knows his business” it makes no 
difference 

* More accurately, of course, the law of mcreasing entropy 
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Clearly such variation must be due in part — as it, indeed, 
is — to difference of opinion as to the range of the implication 
and the validity of the law itself But it is also due to wide 
differences in general philosophical attitude. A philosophy, for 
instance, which, like James’s Mehonsm, makes enormous 
drafts upon the future, must take such a conception very 
seriously, as, indeed, his correspondence with Henry Adams 
shows. On the other hand, to one in whose philosophy the 
future is not given a privileged position, its imphcations are 
of but relative importance In any case, we have in the 
philosophical evaluation of this cosmological principle a key 
to much that is most s gnificant in modern thought. The 
relation of the historical process to the cosmic process is, as 
we have seen in the last chapter, from one point of view, at 
least, the key question of metaphysics. It is, at least, the point 
at which the question of the mtelhgibility or uninteUigibility 
of a philosophy attains maximum sigmficance. 


II 

This problem we may, perhaps, get before us most vividly 
in the words of Mr. Henry Adams, to whom this law of 
thermodynamics presents modem thought with an ultimate 
dilemma. 1 “The umverse,” Mr. Adams teUs us, “has been 
terribly narrowed by thermodynamics ” Already history and 
sociology “gasp for breath ” Assuming that the humanistic 
sciences are gasping for breath (or if they are not they ought 
to be), it is easy to see why Mr Adams finds it so Both of 
them of necessity, whether they recogmze it explicitly or not, 
ply their trades on the imphcit assumption that history and 
social life are the expression or realization of some meaning 
Otherwise history is “but sound and fury, signifymg nothing.” 

The life-blood of history (and of sociology— as a humamstic 
science, at least) has been the postulation of a law of progress 
This postulate has mcluded two elements — the one the element 
of direction towards an end, the other the identification of 
this end with increase of value For Adams degradation of 
energy means an end true enough, a direction, but it also 
* The Degradation of Democratic Dogma (1919), p. 261. 
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means inevitably decrease of value. Accordingly, modern 
thought is faced with this dilemma. Either this law must be 
abandoned in respect to vital and human phenomena alto- 
gether, for the entire realm in which meanings and values 
appear, or “vital energy” must “abandon reason entirely in 
one of its forms” and go over frankly to anti-intellectuahsm 
and mysticism In either case we must frankly face dualism 
in the sciences and, a fortiori^ in philosophy.^ 

All this, to be sure, presupposes the conception of history 
developed in the preceding chapter. There might be, indeed, 
a sociology, and in a sense a liistory, of a race “going to the 
dogs ” If there is any value movement at all the process can 
be made intelhgible in a sense. This is, of course, the sort of 
history that Henry Adams -writes. But if history is what we 
have found it to be, we appear to be faced with the above 
dilemma Whether this dilemma is ultimate or not, we at least 
see where the problem of the present chapter hes It is to be 
found in a fundamental contradiction, apparent or real, 
between a “law of value” and a “law of exi tence” — one of 
those contradictions that constitute the genuinely axiological 
intolerable, the umntelhgible m the ultimate sense Our task 
is, accordingly, twofold In the first place, to examine the law 
of Entropy itself— its vahdity and its implications, and, 
secondly, to examine the relation of the ultimate laws of value, 
on which finahty and progress rest, with this cosmic law 


III 

The reason for this supposed dilemma, it must be pomted 
out at once, is that this so-called law of thermodynamics is 
itself a histoncal principle, and, like any history, essentially 
metaphysical m its implications With it a histoncal element 
has been introduced mto physics, and, in so far as this law is 
made a basis for any interpretation of life and destiny, brings 
it mto relation to principles of hfe and of history 

It is important to emphasize the histoncal character of 
this law for several reasons In the first place, it is in no 
sense a completion of the physical picture of the world as 

* Op, at , p. 262. 
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developed by physical science, no perfection of the ideal of 
description which mechanics and physics have followed. It is 
rather essentially a disturbance of that picture— perhaps, as 
it has been suggested, its ultimate destruction. The historical 
element thus introduced into physics, for one thing, belongs 
to an entirely different order of ideas from the essentially 
non-histonc concept of the conservation of energy, a leap into 
another order which threatens the internal coherence of the 
science. The sense of this precarious situation on the part of 
some physicists is indicated by attempts made to escape the 
logic of the theory by these very physicists themselves. 

It is for this very reason, the historical character of this 
law, that the principle is generally recognized as, in the 
words of Bergson, “the most metaphysical of all the principles 
of nature.” But it is, perhaps, not generally recognized how far 
this significance extends. 

It IS metaphysical, in the first place, because, as Henry 
Adams indicates, it is a law that stretches the tentacles of its 
implications far beyond the physical realm into that of life, 
mind, and history, squeezing the breath out of them. Ostensibly 
it expresses merely the fact that all forms of energy have the 
tendency to be degraded into heat, and that heat tends to be 
distributed among bodies in a uniform manner. Actually it 
also tells us that changes that are visible and heterogeneous 
will be more and more diluted into changes that are invisible 
and homogeneous, and that the instabihty to which we owe 
the richness and variety of the changes taking place in our 
solar system will gradually give way to the relative stability 
of elementary vibration continually and perpetually repeated.^ 

The law of degradation is metaphysical because it thus 
involves a judgment of totahty— it applies not only to energy, 
but to the “world” process. It is metaphysical also because it 
includes the element of irreversible direction and thus makes 
of the world process a “unique event.” But even more than 
this it purports to tell us specifically the direction in which 
the world is going, and so, by implication at least, something 
about a beginmng and end. That this law involves a doctrine 
of first and last things is a point that should be made more clear. 

of nmc, of course, of only closed and purely physical systems But more 
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Already, in our discussion of space and time, we found that 
there is an inherent difficulty m the idea of a becoming 
wthout beginning and end. Those thinkers who have assumed 
the spatial endlessness of the universe have always realized 
that it is impossible to reconcile with this idea the notion that 
one direction in the universe could be distinguished from 
another This general difficulty becomes specific and ines- 
capable when, as according to the law of entropy, anythmg 
like a definite direction in the umverse becomes an established 
fact For among the numerous quantitative aspects of physical 
phenomena in which the totahty of the umverse can be 
numencally expressed — as, for instance, the average tempera- 
ture, the average density, etc — there is one, so this law 
informs us, that can change only in one direction, and in 
this case, wth the continuance of time, become greater and 
greater The physical quantity called entropy can offiy increase, 
never decrease, and the amount of available energy must 
correspondingly decrease 

This idea of a definite direction is, I repeat, an essentially 
metaphysical conception, for it imphes the idea of beginning 
in time The idea of the “agemg of the world” expresses itself 
in the fact that with tlie occurrence of physical events the 
relation of tlie energy still usable to the total available energy 
becomes smaller and smaller When, for example, at any 
particular time of the world process, 40 per cent of the total 
constant is available, it follows that at another moment of 
time, separated from the first by enormous yet still finite 
tune, the available energy would be only' 35 per cent The 
decrease of this relation takes place constantly, and indeed, 
as physics teaches, the more rapidly, the greater the supply 
of av^able energy is Accordmgly, the farther back mto the 
past we look, the greater this relation must have been If it 
is now, for example, 40 per cent , it must have been at an 
earher tune 41 per cent Consequently, the relation at some 
finite tune must have been 100 per cent — at a time, m fact, 
at the most sixty times as great as the tune in which the 
relation sank to i per cent But now comes the important 
pomt Beyond this time we cannot follow the world process 
into the past For the relation expressed m the law of increase 
of entropy could never have been more than 100 per cent — 
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the part can never be greater than the whole. Consequently, 
the available energy of the universe could never be greater 
than the constant total. Since, however, available energy is 
still present in the universe, we must conclude that the world 
process could not have subsisted eternally, but that it has had 
a beginning, a beginning perhaps immeasurably remote, but 
none the less in finite time. 

From considerations such as these it is clear that it is the 
historical character of the law of the degradation of energy 
that makes it metaphysical. It is this character, threatening 
as it does to disturb the unhistorical world picture of the 
mechanical sciences, that raises significant problems for science 
itself. 

It is easily understandable that this disturbance of the 
scientific world picture is not wholly welcome to scientists, as 
its apparent implications are unwelcome to the philosopher. 
More particularly, there is more or less of a tendency to avoid 
the almost instinctive logic that seems necessarily to connect 
the idea of end with that of beginning, to avoid the meta- 
physical or even supernatural explanation of the world process 
which seems involved. Many have, therefore, sought ways out 
of the difficulty. In pnnciple, they consist chiefly in disavowing 
the metaphysical character of the law; or, m other words, 
in maintaimng that what is merely a description must not be 
turned into a dogma; and, above aU, that the concept of 
degradation of energy must not be changed into that of 
degradation of the umverse. 

The easiest way of avoiding these difficulties consists in the 
simple demal of the umversal validity of the principle of 
entropy. It is admitted that it is vahd for that part of the 
umverse which is open to our observation, but the possibihty 
is left open, it is held, that, in addition to the systems in 
space in which the entropy mcreases, there may also be such 
in which the entropy decreases. It would then be possible that 
the total sum of entropy, hke that of energy, would remain 
constant On the other hand, it is also possible to contest the 
umversal vahdity of the pnnciple of entropy in time. On 
view the assumption is made that we hve m a time in which 
the world, in consequence of the mcrease of entropy or 
degradation of energy, approaches the dissipation of warmth 
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and death; but it is held to be possible that, after the entropy 
maximum is attained, there will follow tlie period of entropy 
increase a period of entropy decrease, and that this oscillation 
occurs throughout etermty. We have, then, the doctnne of 
world cycles in a new form. 

While this is an easy way to escape the difficulties suggested 
it IS not a wholly satisfactory way. The doors of the future 
are still open on this assumption But for the alternative 
hypothesis which the denial of the umversal vahdity of the 
law makes possible there is, of course, no secure basis in 
experience.^ As hypotheses they are scientifically uncontrol- 
lable, and It becomes really a matter of simple choice whether 
we choose this position or that of a supernatural or meta- 
physical cause 


IV 


The challenge which the principle of the degradation of 
energy presents to the humamstic thinker is really a challenge 
only in case it mvolves the idea of the degradation of the 
universe The second law of thermodynamics is sigmficant for 
philosophical interpretation only in case it is metaphysical. 
Either the law is metaphysical, involving the whole of reahty, 
vital and mental — the realm in which meaning and value 
appear— and we must, then, draw the consequences that Adams 
draws ; or we must abandon it in the sphere of “vital energy,” 
with the consequent dualism of existence and value There 
is, according to him, but one limitation to be put upon this 
dilemma, and that is a very senous restriction which concerns 
the limitations of science itself 
It is to the “hmits of science,” accordingly, that most 
philosophers have appealed in the attempt to turn the edge 
of this dilemma It would be difficult to count the number 
of those who have quoted the wammg of Lotze against 
creditmg as a prophetic announcement with regard to the 


I It IS, perhaps, u^ce^apr to mention specifically such alternative hypotheses 
as for instance, (a) Clerk Max^eU’s “demon." which is virtually the actmw 
of mt^gence, or (J) the possible capacity of vital and psychical processes to 
resist the processes of degradation (Bergson) ^ ^ “ 
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future, those ingenious calculations which draw conclusions 
as to the final state of the world from our experimental know- 
ledge of the economy of heat. In strict logic, it is true that 
such pessimistic conclusions follow only if we assume that the 
given conditions are the only ones to be taken into account, 
while such an assumption is arbitrary. We may even go so 
far as to say that, “although we may use the symbolism of 
the degradation of energy, we must not take it too seriously 
and degrade the world system as well. This system does not 
begin with mere motions of mass particles, and it does not 
end in heat — that is, movements distributed in a uniform way 
among such particles Situations of this class belong to the 
‘Neverland’ of abstractions and representative fictions.” 

Such answers to the challenge of the new Gotterdammermg^ as 
Spengler calls it, are always possible To one who takes this 
critical attitude towards science it would also be possible to 
say, with a show of reason, that to the philosopher who knows 
his business this law makes no difference. And to such a 
limitation science itself is scarcely in a position to take serious 
exception On this, as on all ulLmate and sigmficant ques icns, 
“science” is thoroughly ambiguous. On this very question of 
energetics itself there are two entirely different positions. The 
doctrine of energy, in its most modern phases, has developed 
in two directions it has run mto a metaphysics in the hands 
of Ostwald and thinkers of his type, and into a wholly 
mathematical formahsm in the hands of Duhem and those 
of his way of thinking For the latter science is mere descrip- 
tion, and the language of science is symbolical. It disclaims 
wholly all ontological language. 

To this critical attitude of the philosopher science as such 
is, accordingly, in no position to take serious exception. It is, 
mdeed, possible — and I myself beheve, as do many — ^that this 
extension of the law of the economy of heat to the universe 
as a whole is based upon assumptions far fi'om unquestionable, 
and IS likely to pass, if it has not already passed, in the form 
so common in the last decades.^ Until science is agreed m its 

Thiis, according to some, the Einstein theory enables us to avoid such 
wsmo o^c^^^ consequences Harald K Schjelderup, for instance, writes as 
(m the theory of relativity) “the sphere surface, so is the universe 
c quantity, ut unlimited Through this conception,” he contmues, “a big 
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assumptions regarding space and time — ^until, in general, it 
knows what it is and what it really wants — plulosophical 
interpretation is always in a position to insist upon the essential 
irrelevance of this law. 

But this doctrine of irrelevance turns out m actual thinking 
to be far from satisfactory. And the reason for this is the fact 
that there persists in our thmkmg something that hes very 
much deeper than this particular law of physics — ^something 
which, moreover, whether we wish it or not, turns it into a 
metaphysical conception This is nothing less than the element 
of history and direction that must inewtably be read into the 
universe in so far as the umverse is viewed as a temporal process 

Let us put this more concretely Just as some notion of 
development, evolution, progress will always be part of the 
form of an intelhgible ivorld, so such a world will always have 
to take account of the processes of devolution, dissipation, and 
decay, no matter whether they be formulated m terms of this 
generalization of physics or not There will always be this 
motif in the symphony of philosophy, whether it be m terms 
of this new G otter dammemng or of one as old as the oldest 
mythology. Whate\'er formulation of this motif may come 
with changes in our scientific concepts, some formulation 
there will always be, and philosophy will have the problem 
of its interpretation It is for this reason that the second law 
of thermodynamics cannot be wholly irrelevant to philosophy 
Some attitude towards, some mterpretation of, this principle 
must find its place m any form of modem philosophy 

difficulty attached to our world image is solved As long as the Euchdian 
geometry was regarded as holdmg true for the world space, it seemed that the 
physicist had to regard this as infinite This infinite universe, however, he could 
not — if he presupposed the vahdity of Newton’s gravitation law — regard as 
bemg filled wth an infimte number of heavenly bodies While, then, the umverse 
was thought infimte, the material world had to be thought of as finite The star 
world had to be imagmed as a fimte island m the infimte ocean of space This 
conception was not, however, very satisfactory The energy of the umverse had 
to be regarded as spread out httle by httle and lost in the infinite space, without 
ever returrung to the material world The umverse would, by and by, have to 
die out completely 

“Through Einstem’® theory we evade such a conclusion Also, apphed to the 
world as a whole, then, the relativity theory seems to lead to more satisfactory 
conclusions than the earher conception ” 

See his article, “The Theory of Relativity and its Beanng on Epistemology,” 

TTt$ Scandinavian Rmew, September 1922, p 40 
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V 

I,et us examine, now, the philosophical attitudes toward this 
law which assume its metaphysical character — ^w^hich recognize 
in it a direction in which the world is actually going. The 
problem for philosophical interpretation is, then, rather this : 
Assuming it to be “true” in the ordinary sense of the word, 
what difference does it make? 

The popular philosophy of the nineteenth century has made 
enormous drafts on the future, and the form which these 
drafts have taken is the belief in universal, necessary progress. 
How far those drafts can be honoured in a universe that is 
growing old is one way in which the problem may be put. 
Anotlier way of stating it is this. A law of progress is a necessary 
presupposition of an intelligible history and sociology. But in 
a world so conceived progress can be only an illusion, or at 
best of a very limited significance. 

There are those, to be sure, who tell us that there is no 
incompatibility between the law of progress and the law of 
degradation, because the possibihty of progress is guaranteed 
by the high probability, based upon astrophysics, of a virtually 
infimte tune to progress in. While science assures us of the 
ageing and death of our universe, it also assures us that the 
stability of the present condition of the solar system is certified 
for many myriads of years to come. Whatever gradual modifi- 
cations of climate there may be, the plants will not cease to 
support hfe within a period of time which transcends the 
efforts of the imagination “As time is the very condition of 
the possibihty of progress,” writes Bury, “it is obvious that 
it would be valueless if there were any cogent reasons for 
supposing that the time at the disposal of humanity is likely 
to reach a hmit m the near future. ... It would be a delicate 
matter to decide what is the minimum period of time which 
must be assured to man for his future development in order 
that progress should possess value and appeal to the emotions. 

. . . But this psychological question need not be decided, for 
the reasons stated above.” ^ 

It is difficult to take an argument of this sort seriously. 
According to this line of reasoning the question we are 

* The Idea of Progress, p. 5 
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considering is a “psychologicar* one. As a matter of fact, it is 
a question of quite a different order~in the terms Hiiii which 
we have become familiar, an axiological one. There is, to he 
sure, an element of truth here For the imaginations of beings 
of our time-span the extinction of hfe contemplated can have 
little or no emotional meamng In comparison with the short 
life in which our ends are to be phenomenally realized, in 
comparison also, perhaps, with the times in which movements 
of civilization and culture work themselves out, the terminus 
as set by the speculations of physics is irrelevant But if our 
distinction between the psychologically and the axiologically 
intolerable has any vahdity, all this is beside the mark For a 
concept ol progiess to be intelligible it is not sufficient that 
it shall involve merely an mdefimte evolution tns blaue hnein 
Intelligible evolution involves perpetual surpassing, but it also 
involves a perpetual conservation — not only a goal, but an 
imperishable goal. A more sigmficant statement of the position 
we are examining iviU, however, bnng out the pomt of our 
criticism more fully. 

“From our point of view,” writes Bernhard Brunhes, “the 
principle of the degradation of energy would prove nothmg 
against the fact of evolution The progressive transformation 
of species, the realization of more perfect orgamsms, contams 
nothing contrary to the idea of the constant loss of useful 
energy. . . On one side, therefore, the world wears out, on 
the other side, the appearance on the earth of livmg beings 
more and more elevated, and, m a slightly different order of 
ideas, the development of civihzation in human society, 
undoubtedly give the impression of a progress and a gam. 
Only the vast and grandiose conceptions of the imaginative 
philosophers who erect into an absolute principle the law of 
universal progress could no longer hold against the most 
fundamental ideas that physics reveal to us 

With this “impression of progress” we ought, perhaps, to 
be satisfied — -psychologically^ at least But we are not satisfied, 
and the reason we are not becomes clear when we realize 
that, as the writer of the precedmg candidly admits, the 
impression of gam is really an illusion, for the gam is really 
denved from an order due to the levelling of energies, from 

* Bernhard Brunhes, Degradation (Pans, 1908), p 193 
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an order consequent upon the dissolution of a higher order 
which had supplied, by lowering its inequalities, all the useful 
energies that caused progress. The reality behind the illusion 
is, therefore, absence of power to do useful work — or what 
man knows in his finite sensibilities as death. ^ 

The preceding remarks give the key to the apparent oppo- 
sition between the doctrine of evolution and the principle of 
degradation of energy. Physical science presents to us the 
picture of a “world” that is unceasingly wearing itself out. 
A philosophy which claims to derive support from biology, on 
the contrary, complacently paints a world steadily improving — 
in which hfe goes on, always growing perfect to the point of 
reaching full consciousness of itself in man, and where no 
limit seems imposed to eternal progress. Surely such compro- 
mises as those suggested in the precedmg paragraphs are 
impossible — ^impossible because they are essentially unintelli- 
gible. The irresponsible conceptions of popular thought and 
the vast and grandiose conceptions of the imaginative philo- 
sophers may, indeed, require considerable revision, but that 
revision can scarcely go so far as to transform the idea of 
progress beyond all possibility of recognition. A reconciliation 
of progress with dissipation which first turns progress into an 
illusion is one that has little to offer us in the way of an 
intelligible philosophical conception. 

It IS entirely understandable, therefore, that such compro- 
mises as these should not prove wholly satisfactory — neither 
to those who, taking time seriously, are compelled to make 
enormous drafts on the future, nor to those who, not taking 
time so seriously perhaps, make their drafts on that which 
is timeless. Even if the possibihty of world progress is guaran- 
teed by the “world bank” for many myriad of years to come 
(whatever that guarantee may be worth), the certainty of 
failure to come would dwarf those years mto insignificance. 
There is one thmg that would remain for ever intolerable, 
though its realization were thought of as thousands or myriads 
of years distant: it is the thought that humanity with all its 
intellectual and moral toil ■will vanish ■without leavmg a trace, 
and that not even a memory of it ■will endure in any mind. 
The drafts which we make in our moral postulates cannot 

^ Op. at., p. 53. 
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be estimated in years, no matter how loosely we play with 
them The world bank is the one bank of which it may be 
said that, if it is ultimately insolvent, it has always been so. 


VI 

With regard to the dilemma presented by the principle of 
degradation, there are, we have seen, accordmg to Air Adams, 
only two possibihties either to accept it for the world of life 
and mind, of lustory and values, and to draw his pessimistic 
conclusions ; or else to reject it in the realm of history and 
values, and tlius to hand life and mind over to the irrational. 
Now, as it happens, tliere have been recently two thinkers 
who have respectively accepted each one of these two horns 
of the dilemma, but in neither case have the pessimistic nor 
irrationahstic conclusions been drawn On the one hand, 
Wilhelm Ostwald accepts the apphcation of the law to the 
realm of life, mind, and values, but maintains that, far from 
its being ininucal to the realm of values, it is only on the 
basis of this second law of thermodynamics that the world 
of values becomes intelligible Wilham James, on the other 
hand, attempts to meet the situation by accepting the prmciple, 
but showmg that, save as it sets a termmus, it is wholly 
irrelevant to history It will be worth our while to consider 
bnefly both of these attempted solutions They illustrate 
perfectly the only logical or axiological possibihties open to a 
philosophy that identifies becommg with being 

In a paper entitled “The Energetic Imperative” Ostwald 
insists that the principles of energetics, mcludmg the first 
and second laws of thermodynamics, must be apphed umver- 
sally to life and mmd ^ He exults in the thought that “natural 
science has at last been able to seize from its conservative 
guardians the world of values, hitherto conceived as the 
exclusive possession of the Geisteswusenschaften ” For him there 
can be no compromise between physics and history , energetics 
must be extended to hfe and imnd But such extension is 
not mimical “Far from this,” he continues, “we infer the 

» Wilhelm Ostwald, Der Eiiergettsche Imperative, 1912 Also article, “Wilhelm 
Ostwald,” m Philosophe der Gegenwart in Selbsidarstellungen, 1923, vol iv 
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all-important opposite conclusion that the entire world of ends 
and values rises from the law of dissipation as its deepest 
source ” 

The title of the paper gives the clue to his meaning. He 
recognizes that an imperative is the essence of the life of 
values— that, further, all imperatives, however formulated, 
embody the idea of a maximization of good or value, whether 
that maximization is conceived as universalization, increase 
of pleasure, of cosmic energy, or what not.* He recognizes 
also that no imperative has any significance except as there 
is possibility of fulfilment In other words — and this is the 
important point for our present purpose — Ostwald accepts 
“the dialectic of valuation,” the irrefutable eleme^ht in finality 
as we have developed it in a preceding chamfer.* Is, now, 
such an imperative, such finahty, possible in th world where 
the law of dissipation rules? It is, he holds, not* only possible, 
but it is only in such a world that it has any meaiining. 

It is ordinarily assumed that between these pr\inciples and 
the law of degradation there can only be contradiction Far 
from this being the case, it is, according to Ostwajld^ on the 
truth of the law of dissipation that these principles {depend. 
It IS at once obvious, as, mdeed, we have already sej;n, that 
the principle of maximization of value is up to a poXnt con- 
sistent with the law of dissipation Evolution, progress, in a 
limited sense, contains nothing contrary to the idea of a 

* The moral imperative itself, Ostwald beheves, may be adequately formulated 
m terms of energetics Act so that thou mayest transform the raw energies of 
life into higher with the greatest economy {Guter-verhaltnisse) So the formula 
runs That it will be received with scorn and even disgust, he is well aware, for 
“it smells of the techmcal ” But it really embodies, he thmks, that whibh is 
essential m all sigmficant moral acts Whatever doubts we may have as to the 
adequacy of the formula to express fully the meamng of the moral imperative 
we may afford to pass over, for it does mvolve m its own way the two funda- 
mental prmciples of valuation from which all imperatives spring Transformation 
of lower mto higher forms involves an order of rank, a scale of values From 
what does this order depend^ Obviously, he answers, from the extent to which 
the energy is humanized, that is adapted to human ends, as, for instance, when 
bread represents a higher form of energy than wood, although both arc chermcally 
very similar Transformation of lower mto higher with a maximization of value 
does mvolve the prmciple of mcrease or maximization which, as Brentano 
*'JShtly said, IS the one self-evident moral law Now, it is precisely the fate of 
these two prmciples m a world where the law of dissipation rules that is the 
question at issue 

* Chapter X, p 342. 
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constant loss of useful energy. Similarly, transformation of the 
raw energies of life into higher forms mth the maximum 
economy is entirely possible in a world where the sum-total 
of die energies thus available is constandy decreasing We can 
make the best of a world going to the dogs But Ostwald’s 
point is a more fundamental one than this — namely, die essential 
compatibility between the fundamental postulate of value and 
this fundamental law of existence is much more deep-seated. 

The point which attracts Ostwald’s attenUon is one which 
has been emphasized by others, notably Royce — the fact, 
namely, that the law of dissipation, or of the irreversible 
scries, is the one aspect of reality in which matter and mind, 
nature and humamty, pre-eminently meet The irreversibility 
of the time process is the deepest fact From this essentially 
metaphysical character of reality an idealism such as Royce’s 
may draw the moral that the distinction which common sense 
and science draw between nature and mind is but appearance 
The moral for Ostwald is that irreversible process is the law 
or postulate of values, and therefore, smee it is also the deepest 
law of nature, nature cannot be immical to values ^ 

First of all, irreversibihty of value senes is the fundamental 
law of valuation and values Values are related to each other 
m vanous ways. A may be a value because B is (relation of 
means to ends, or a relation of part to whole) , A may be a 
value because it can be exchanged for B or transformed mto B. 
Now these relations are by dieir very nature irreversible. 
That is, if A IS a value because B is, B cannot in the same 
respect be a value because A is If A is of more value than B, 
so that preference or exchange may take place, B cannot in 
the same respect be of more value than A This is very simple 
and very formal, this law of irreversible process in valuation, 
but it means much — ^it means that this irreversible character 
is part of the “essentials of value as such ”2 

But Ostwald goes farther, and insists that all action would 
be futile if this necessary law of valuation did not find itself 
in harmony with a similar law of irreversible process in the 


I Whether this irreversibihty of the tune process ix the world’s deepest fact 
we shall consider later (p 422) Here we arc concerned merely with the argument 
built by Ostwald on this assumption 
^ Chapter X, pp 336 ff 
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world in which actions take place and values are realized. 
“And to recognize this from another side,” he continues, “let 
us tk i nk for a moment that the law of dissipation of energy 
were not valid, that therefore the happenings did not have 
to take place in one way, in the sense of increasing dissipation, 
but permitted themselves to be turned about. In general it 
would be a matter of indifference what we did, since all could 
be or would be brought back to the earlier condition.” Thus 
when Mephistopheles sees all his efforts in vain at the con- 
clusion of Faust^ he cries, “How much labour vainly employed !” 
But if the world processes were reversible, he would have 
merely to let the scene with the angels take place in the 
opposite direction in order to make good his stupidity. The 
entire world of ends and values disappears on the assumption 
of the reversible process. 

Enough has been said, I think, to indicate why it has 
seemed, at least, possible to infer “the all-important opposite 
conclusion that the entire world of ends and values rises from 
the law of dissipation as its deepest source.” But enough has 
also been said, I think, to suggest the doubts that must arise 
as to the satisfactoriness of the solution. Nietzsche, to be sure, 
far from finding the law of value incompatible with the 
reversed process, actually found in our abihty to contemplate 
the eternal recurrence of our acts the ultimate criterion of 
their value. Perhaps the law of value lies deeper than any 
formulation of Ostwald’s. .But that is not the point that we 
wish to emphasize at the moment. It is rather an important 
question which Ostwald himself has apparently overlooked — 
namely, whether the increase and conservation of value 
possible in a world where the law of dissipation is the “deepest 
law” are the same as the increase and conservation postulated 
m the world of ends and values. This the most superficial 
reflection compels us to deny. 

The law of dissipation, if we ascribe metaphysical signifi- 
cance to it, as Ostwald does, has two aspects On the one 
hand, there is the law of irreversible process, as the deepest 
fact of nature and of life ; on the other hand, there is the idea 
of a terminus to which the irreversible process leads. In a 
world in which the irreversible process is the deepest fact 
there is, indeed, an element of conservation. But what is it 
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that is conserved? In the sphere of energy it means merely 
absence of change in quantity -a notion wholly compatible 
with change, and even loss, in quahties and values The fact 
of irreversible process is no guarantee of conservation m this 
sphere. It is, indeed, rather possible to say that conservation 
in this latter sense is scarcely compatible with any philosophy 
that identifies bccommg completely with being. It is customary 
to say that the past is conserved by being taken up and 
absorbed in the future But this is in part, at least, merely 
words ; for if change is the ultimate fact the past is largely 
dropped out and gone Conservation as contemplated by 
Ostwald, we may say without hesitation, is far from identical 
\vith conservation as contemplated by the “law of value ” 
More than this, the law of dissipation not only estabhshes a 
direction, a direction made possible by its irreversible char- 
acter, but It also sets a terminus It is this temunus which 
Ostwald entirely ignores. Intelhgible progress imphes a direc- 
tion and a goal, but it also imphes an impenshable goal If 
dissipation is tlie deepest source of the world of ends and 
values, the goal of that world is a perishable goal 


VII 

Now, it is precisely this aspect of the metaphysical inter- 
pretation of the law of dissipation that has attracted the 
attention of Wilham James Finding, as he does, the whole 
meanmg of philosophical conceptions in their mehonsm, he 
is committed to the behef that the ideal is in the future 
Although, perhaps, not guilty of the futuristic fallacy that 
whatever comes next must be better, still the better must be 
found m the future or not at all Moreover, although a 
pragmatist, he is not quite guilty of that kmd of reasomng 
which sees in the problem merely the psychological question 
of how much time must be assured to man for progress to 
possess meamng and value It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he found it necessary to try to turn the edge of the law of 
degradation, and that m his rephes to Henry Adams, in which 
the attempt is made, a distinct note of irritation should appear ^ 

» Letter to Henry Adams, foimd m vol u of William James’s Letters, p 344 
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The point of James’s contention is that the second law of 
thermodynamics is irrelevant to history save as it sets a terminus^ 
and this fact of terminus makes no difference to the meaning and value 
of history and the truth of progress. 

As might be expected, James does not accept whole- 
heartedly the metaphysical character of this law, but he 
argues on the basis of its acceptance. “It is customary for 
gentlemen to pretend to believe one another, and until someone 
has a new and more revolutionary concept, which may be 
to-morrow, all physicists must play the game by holding 
rehgiously to the above doctrine. It involves, of course, the 
ultimate cessation of all perceptible happening and the end 
of human history With this general conception ... no one 
can find any fault — ^in the present state of scientific conven- 
tions and fashions.” But granting its metaphysical character, 
he finds it necessary to protest against certain interpretations 
of the great statistical drift downwards of the great original 
high level of energy. 

The second law is, he contends, wholly irrelevant to history, 
save as it sets a temunus, and all that the second law says is 
that, whatever the history is, it must mvest itself between 
that imtial maximum and the terminal minimum in energy level. 
Generalizing this, he proceeds to the conclusion: the second 
law is wholly irrelevant to the realm of values. “The clock 
of the umverse is runmng down,” let us suppose, “and by so 
doing makes the hands move. The energy absorbed by the 
hands and the mechamcal work they do is the same day 
after day, no matter how far the weights have descended 
from the position they were originally wound up to. The 
history which the hands perpeti ate has nothing to do with the 
quantity of the work, but follows the significance of the figures 
which they cover on the dial. If they move from o to 12, 
there is progress, if from 12 to 0, there is decay. . . .” In 
other words, if we may be permitted to paraphrase, it is the 
irreversible order of value, itself not temporal, that gives 
meamng to history, not the temporal process of the statistical 
drift 

But now comes the pomt on which all hinges. In his pecu- 
liarly vivid way James proceeds: “Though the ultimate state 
of the umverse may be its vital and physical extinction, there 
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is nothing in physics to interfere with the hypothesis that 
the penultimate state might be the millennium — ^in other 
words, a state in which a minimum of difference of energy 
level might have its exchanges so skilfully canahzed that a 
maximum of happy and virtuous conduct would be the only 
result In short, the last expiring pulsation of the umverse’s 
life might be, T am so happy and perfect that I can stand it 
no longer.’ You don’t believe it, and I don’t say I do, but I 
can find notliing in Energehk to conflict ^vlth its possibihty.” 

It is doubtful, perhaps, whether this can be taken as more 
than an eloquent gesture, of a piece with those gestures which 
modernism in general is so fond of making But if it is some- 
thing more, the sigmficance of this attempt to turn the edge 
of the law of dissipation — at least, for our purposes — ^scarcely 
allows of exaggeration. The drafts which meliorism makes 
upon tlic future can then be honoured, even if physical and 
vital extinction is the umverse’s doom Provided the pnnciple 
of the maximization of value is reahzed, it makes no difference 
whether the value is conserved or not. What, we may well 
ask, is the inner meamng of such a position as this^ It means, 

I think, only one of two things Either that conservation is 
not a necessary part of the meamng of progress, that reahza- 
tion and conservation can be separated in thought, or else 
it means that value is m some way independent of the temporal 
process. 

The second of these alternatives we can scarcely suppose 
James seriously to have entertained While it has much in 
common wth the most exalted insights of traditional thought, 
it IS hardly in tone with a pragmatical philosophy It is 
suspiciously hke those much berated philosophies that solve 
problems by escaping into the realm of timeless values It is 
surely only the first cdtemative that James would consider. 

Tins idea that conservation is not a necessary part of the 
idea of progress is but one aspect of a much deeper and more 
widespread feehng of our time —namely, that conservation is 
not a necessary part of the essentials of value Value, it is said, 
is not absolutely dependent upon its own conservation It is 
what It IS “That which we treasure as beautiful and good 
may retain its value, whatever fate be its lot and whatever 
shadows may darken its fall. A thought is not necessarily less 
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true, nor a feeling less pure and noble, because it must pay its 
debt to time. Should it be the fate of the good and beautiful 
to perish, would it therefore be less good and beautiful? 

I do not wish to deny a certain nobility in such sentiments, 
but this does not prevent me from feeling that they are essen- 
tially unmteUigible— a feeling which, I am sure, would be 
shared by the plain man and traditional philosophy alike. I 
seem to detect something of this feeling in James himself— the 
hidden cause, I rather think, of the obvious irritation with 
which he makes his answer to Henry Adams. Was it not this 
same William James who called a like point of view, when 
proposed by another, a fantastic philosophy? “As if the world 
of values were independent of existence I” These are James s 
own words. “It is only,” he continues, “as being that one 
thing is better than another. The idea of darkness is as good 
as that of hght, as ideas. There is more of value in light’s 
being.”i 

And ts there not something fantastic in such a philosophy. 
It is impossible to escape the conviction that there is some- 
thing axiologically uninteUigible in this doctrine of irrelevance. 
As applied to progress it is essentially contradictory to 
separate progress ifrom conservation — to say, for instance, that 
progress has taken place but come to an end. Whenever we 
say there has been progress, we always mean there ts progress. 
If it stopped it would not be progress. That is, the stop, the 
end, in any ultimate metaphysical sense, changes the entire 
perspective in which the process is viewed. Permanence is a 
necessary mode in which to express value. Value is not “what 
it is” without the imphcation of eternity which by its very 
nature it seeks. 


VIII 

Neither an effort such as that of Ostwald, to show the 
compatibihty of the law of dissipation with the law of value, 
nor, again, such an attempt as that of James, to show their 
irrelevance, has proved wholly satisfactory. Both fail at the 
crucial pomt. Both fall short of the demands made by the 

* LetUrs of Wtllum James, vol u 
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“essentials of value.” The first attempts unsuccessfully to 
identify conservation with irrevembility ; the other denies the 
necessity of conservation of value altogether. 

There is, however, still another attitude, still another 
solution of the problem, that merits our consideration. For a 
philosophy that knows its business, Bosanquet maintains, the 
law of dissipation makes no difference.^ On the premises of 
James’s philosophy such a statement could, perhaps, be taken 
as little more than an eloquent gesture But there is an inter- 
pretation of it which may conceivably be a great deal more. 
It might mean that ultimately time, and the time process, is 
irrelevant to value, because value can neither come into being 
nor pass out of being; that terminus as understood in the law 
of dissipation can have no application either to value or to 
being in any ultimate sense This position is one which I 
beheve to be not only intelligible and true in itself, but one 
that IS implied in pnnciple in all traditional thought But let 
us first see what it is for philosophy to know its business in 
this connection. 

To know one’s business in philosophy is, first of all, to know 
the objective of philosophy — to know that its central problem 
is that of the relation of value to existence or reahty To 
know one’s business m this special connection is to know 
what the essentials of value really are, and to know what are 
the real significance and implication of the laws of existence. 
As stated at the beginning of this chapter, our problem is 
twofold — to examine the law of entropy itself, its vahdity and 
Its impheations; and, secondly, to examme the relations of 
the essentials of value, on which finahty and progress rest, 
to this “cosmic” law. 

For Bosanquet, to know one’s business here means first of 
all properly to interpret the essentials of value, to know what 
It is that the postulates of value really are and imply For 
him, as we have seen, this means that we must give up entirely 
the notion that the ideal belongs to the future, and abandon 
all notion of the coincidence of termination and end ^ If 
this interpretation of value were accepted, it is obvious that 
the law of dissipation would make no difference For that m 
the law which does make a difference is precisely the idea of 

» Tht Value and Destiny of the Individual, p 320 » Chapter X, p 361. 
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a terminus ; and if ends, and the values which ends presuppose, 
have nothing to do with temporal end, obviously irrelevance 
is the necessary conclusion. But a complete dissociation of 
terminus and end we found impossible. Not only must the 
purpose of our earthly hfe be realized if that life is to be 
intelhgible, but there must be a time in which it shall be 
accomphshed. We cannot abandon all notion of the connection 
of terminus and end and contmue to speak an intelligible 
teleological language But it is quite possible that further reflec- 
tion may affect vitally our notion of the nature of this relevance. 

The law of dissipation does set a terminus, but it is all- 
important to understand just what this terminus means — and 
of what it is the terminus. It is said to be “the vital and 
physical extinction of the universe” that this law contemplates. 
I think it may be said without hesitation that it contemplates 
nothing of the sort. The process of dissipation, devolution, can 
no more be apphed to the umverse than the process of evolu- 
tion — and for the same general reasons. The law, therefore, 
does set a terminus, but to a particular process in the universe, 
not to the umverse itself. 

In developing this point we must first of all recall that our 
world is not identical with the whole world. The presumption 
that the hfe and motion of our world system will come to 
an end at some time or other does not justify us in believing 
that the life and motion of the countless world systems that 
make up the sum of existence will come to an end with it. 
For aU we know, the action and reaction between the different 
world systems, which are probably at different stages of 
development, may draw a world whose motion has come to 
an end into the evolutionary processes of the rest of existence. 
But It really does not tell us that physical and vital extinction 
of our own world is its necessary doom It does, indeed, teU us 
that changes that are visible and heterogeneous will be more 
and more diluted into changes that are invisible and homo- 
geneous (provided always the assumptions on which the 
inference is made are vahd), and it draws the conclusions 
that the instabihty to which we owe the richness and variety 
of changes takmg place in our world will gradually give way 
to relative stability of elementary vibration contmually and 
perpetually repeated. 
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But even this idea rests, as we have seen, on the dogmatic 
acceptance of certain assumptions that are by no means 
necessary. Even if this were not so, as regards the relation of 
life and mind to these processes, we have precisely the same 
problem here as m the case of the concept of evolution As in 
the case of evolution, there is a sense in which life and mind 
do emerge and a sense in which they do not, so in the case of 
devolution there is a sense in which they may disappear and a 
sense in which they do not. So far, therefore, as the dilemma 
presented to us at the beginning of our study is concerned, 
we may say without hesitation that it is not cogent We are 
not compelled either to extend the pnnciple of degradation 
to hfe and mind, or to go over franhly to irrationalism and 
mysticism. It is part of reason itself to recogmze the liimted 
and provincial character of its own conceptions For my own 
part, I have no objection to going over to mysticism, or 
trenching on the mystical when it is necessary, but this is not 
one of the places where it is necessary. 

To pretend, therefore, to speak for the universe m terms 
of narrow and abstract predictions of physics and astronomy 
is, indeed, “to betray a bias of mind that is provincial ” We 
may even go so far as to say that, although we may use the 
symbolism of the degradation of energy, we must not take it 
too senously and degrade the world system as well. This 
world system does not begin with mere motions of mass 
particles and it does not end with heat — that is, movements 
distnbuted m a uniform way among such particles All this 
I am myself ready to say But I do not wish to base my argu- 
ment solely upon this himtation of science and its method 
I wish to strike a much deeper level of thought — that of 
philosophical intelhgibihty On this level the whole idea of 
extinction of the umverse is meanmgless 

The “umverse,” we have repeatedly seen, cannot be spoken 
of intelhgibly without mcluding in it more than the actual 
The identification of being with that which becomes, with 
processes of evolution or devolution, is impossible The only 
subjects of temporal evolution or devolution are the concrete 
objects, organisms, individuals within the world — not the world 
or universe itself. As there is no evolution of bemg, so there 
IS no devolution. Quite generally expressed, it is only to 

DD 
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empirica,! individuals or forms tHat either of these concepts 
apphes. 

Thus the individual may conceivably perish — whatever 
“perish” may mean— but the species does not, in the same sense. 
The single species may pass away, but life, as a succession of 
individual organisms and species, does not. Life may, perhaps, 
become extinct in parts of the umverse, but that of which life 
is the phenomenal expression, matter, energy, whatever we 
may choose to call it, does not. Finally, it is even conceivable 
that matter or energy, as special forms of bemg, may “pass 
away” (our assumption that they do not is simply an assump- 
tion for special purposes and based upon a special and limited 
field of experience), but being, of which they are manifesta- 
tions, does not pass away and cannot. At least, our way of 
th ink ing, our forms of thought, permit nothing else. We can, 
I suppose, very well contemplate the idea that there should 
not have been any world at all — at least, there are those who 
claim to be able to do so. But if being is once given we can 
conceive its disappearance into nothing as httle as its coming 
from nothmg. We may speak of God as creating the world 
out of nothing, or, what is the same idea in a modem atheistic 
form, of the world creating itself gradually, but it is difficult 
to give these phrases any intelhgible meamng. However 
poetically suggestive such concepts may be, they are absolutely 
impenetrable to our thought. And no less so is the idea of being 
passing into nothing. No finite determination of being can put 
a hmit to our thinking But if bemg is once assumed, then 
the fact that we describe by the abstract concept, being, must, 
for all clear t hinkin g (at least for our thinking), inevitably 
be underivable and indestmctible 

^'There is,” as Simmel says, “no such thing as entropy of 
being ” But there is also, if the relation of value to bemg 
IS properly understood, no such thing as entropy of value. 
Everythmg turns here on this relation, on the inseparabihty 
of the two for thought. Judgments of evolution and devolution 
themselves are impossible without evaluation, and the values 
acknowledged in such judgments are themselves not subject 
to these judgments Otherwise expressed, the very values in 
terms of which we condemn the world as a meaningless 
alteration of processes of life and death, of evolution and 
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decay, are tliemselves in the universe — are part of being. 
Our position here is, of course, that of Hegel put in a different 
form. Abstract being, being abstracted from all determina- 
tions, is equal to nothing But all determinations and dis- 
tinctions within being presuppose acknowledgment of value. 
Being and value are inseparable 

This line of thought is not only true in itself as axiological 
or metaphysical thinking; it is also, as I beheve, the essence 
of traditional thought in these matters The system of values 
in terms of which we judge evolution and progress cannot 
itself evolve The system in terms of which we judge devolution 
cannot itself be subject to devolution True enough, it will be 
said, but these are not the values with which we are here concerned 
It is rather with the values that “emerge,” that are “acquired” 
in time, \vith value defined as adaptation, with value as 
conditioned by organic life and expenence. The fact that 
there is no entropy of being, no entropy of value m any 
ultimate sense, does not exclude the element of temunus to 
the time processes in which values are acquired and reahzed 
This termination of time processes within the universe is 
sigmficant for valuation and the “hfe of values,” and it is 
tl^ sigmficance that we must determine Temunus m this 
sense is not irrelevant to values 

This is doubtless true, and it is, in fact, precisely this 
relevance that I have insisted upon in our discussions of 
finality Not only must the purpose of our earthly hfe be 
accomplished in some sense if there is to be mteUigible 
teleology, but there must be a tune m which it is accom- 
plished And if temunus is significant in this sense it must 
also be significant and relevant when it means an end in a 
dysteleological sense — ^when, in other words, it means the ter- 
mination of a hfe process, of mdividuals, of societies, perhaps 
even of worlds. 

Now, as a matter of fact terminus in this latter sense has 
always been conceived of as relevant and significant In the 
case of the individual hfe temunus or death has always been 
felt to be part of the hfe form of values itself This is tme of 
the mdividual hfe It is conceivable also that it is tme of 
value movements of the historical process — of world move- 
ments. Rise and dechne of civilizations, development and 
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decay of worlds, may conceivably be as necessary for the 
significance of individual civilizations and worlds as birth and 
death for the individual life. 

In developing this point I wish to recall again the fact 
that the sole metaphysical element in the law of dissipation 
(that alone which philosophy must take account of, the rest 
being abstract and symbolic) is the element of irreversible 
process and termination of the process, that element which 
we describe concretely as decay or death, and which we 
recognize when we describe the law of dissipation in such 
picturesque terms as “our dying world.” From this point of 
view, and for axiological or metaphysical reflection, our 
problem is nothing more nor less than a cosmic application 
of the significance of death 

Now, nothing is more certain here than that “physical” 
death of the individual functions thus as a condition of 
reahzation of significance. It is precisely because of the span 
of hfe allotted to us that a life plan has any significance. 
Without It, life Itself would fall apart into meaningless repe- 
tition, exfoliation of process. The terminus in time may, in 
fact, enhance the value of life because the death of the bearer 
of value may conduce to the perpetuation of the value. We 
do not consider Socrates’ life a failure because he was com- 
pelled to drink the hemlock Quite the contrary. The termina- 
tion of his life in time becomes rather a symbol of unity of 
significance, and that unity is not possible without the 
termination 

It was m connection with the phenomena of individual 
death that the classical thinkers did their axiological thinking. 
It is not at all impossible that the same line of thought may, 
mutatis mutandis, be significant for what is called “cosmic 
death.” In the case of the former the significant thing has 
always been that death is part of the form of life itself. The 
very meaning of life is detemuned by the limit set by death ; 
the perspective of ends and values is determined by it. The 
notion of death determines our life — not first in the hour of 
death itself, but throughout the whole of life. Our evaluation 
of hfe depends upon our evaluation of death. 

The technical way of stating this has always been, from 
Plato to Hegel, the dialectic. Death cannot be thought without 
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life nor life without death. They are but terms in a higher 
synthesis, in a deeper conception of life. Death is a negation. 
But it is not pure nothingness Were it so, it would be entirely 
devoid of sense. On the contrary, it is pregnant with meamng. 
It IS, as we have said, a necessary part of the form of life. 
Let us now consider the affirmation of life Can we conceive 
life without conceivmg its negation^ It is impossible Life 
in any significant sense includes its opposite, and the two 
phenomenal categories of life and death are moments m a 
larger hfe. 

From this has been inferred tlie “endlessness” of life and 
the “immortality of the soul.” Whether such inferences follow 
depends ob\aously upon what meamng we read into these 
terms The endlessness of biological hfe is not proved by such 
an argument The temporal immortahty of the soul of man — 
that is, Its eternal survival after death — is also m no way 
guaranteed But then it is also true that such assumptions or 
hypotheses as these would contribute httle to the solution of 
the axiological problem with wluch we are here concerned. 
The mere endlessness of biological hfe would be no guarantee 
either of the reahzation or of the conservation of values 

The mere fact tliat mmd or soul survived bodily death 
eternally, or a senes of bodily deaths, would by itself not 
necessarily mean increase of sigmficance of life This the more 
profound thought of East and West alike has always seen. 
But immortahty — the endless life — ^lias always been recogmzed 
as a symbol for the conservation of value, it is m this sense, 
and in this sense only, that immortahty may be said to be 
either a umversal or a necessary postulate of morals, or, more 
generally, of values. Intelhgible hfe must of necessity be a 
conception of hfe the form of which contains death as one of 
Its moments 

Termination, m the sense of death, is a symbol of the umtv 
of sigmficance of life There is no reason why similar hues of 
thought should not hold for the larger time processes of history, 
or, indeed, of the cosmos itself There is no reason to suppose 
that termmation of such processes may not be as much the 
condition of their sigmficance as m the case of the mdividual 
hfe span 

As a matter of fact, the argument is all the other way. It 
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seem*? ratber more than probable that one of the conditions of 
the cultural values of a people being conserved in unity of 
significance is that that culture should have come to a temporal 
end. The “death” of Greek culture is the condition of its 
immortality. Of cultures no less than of individuals it may be 
truly said, “Call no one happy until he is dead.” 


IX 

The real significance of these reflections lies in the con- 
sideration of the consequences that flow from the complete 
identification of being with becommg. The incoherence and 
contradictions in the attitudes of both Ostwald and James 
arise fi'om this identification, and with it the assumption of 
the irreversible character of tune and reahty. On such a view 
“conservation” must either be identified with irreversibility 
or its necessity denied altogether. 

In both theories it is assumed, not only that time is neces- 
sarily irreversible, but that the essence of value demands that 
it shall be irreversible. Into the first assumption I do not 
propose to go at any length. It is the second assumption 
that we are particularly concerned with here. For my own 
part, I have never been convinced that it is in the nature of 
time to be irreversible If the time we have been regarding 
as cosmic is really the local time that in some modem theories 
it is — “a time bound up with the motion of the earth, with 
as little claim to universality as that of a ship that does not 
alter its clocks m crossing the Atlantic” — ^then our outlook on 
this question would be greatly changed. If the time order 
is arbitrary, then there will be progress or regress, accordmg 
to the convention adopted in measuring time. The reversible 
character of time would be a natural conception. But our 
problem is quite other. It is rather the question whether value 
is compatible with this reversible process. 

The cinema has made us familiar with reversible processes. 
We can no longer say that they are either impossible or 
unimaginable But no amount of famiharity can apparently 
do away with the irrationality or absurdity of the reversed 
process. Movement of the flower back to the seed, the reversal 
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of the processes of diving or of eating, are apprehensible but 
not intelligible The topsy-turvy world to which these processes 
introduce us is a world of nonsense and as such unreal. 

Further reflection on these processes makes it clear that it 
is only of life processes, and practical actions connected with 
the life processes, of which this is true. In the morgamc world 
of physical and chemical processes, reversible senes are not 
only fanuliar but intelligible. Now, time is just as real in the 
one procc.ss as m the other — in the sense that ‘ht takes time” 
in both cases It is in this sense just as real in the reversed 
process of diving as in the normal process The reversed 
process is felt to be unreal, but it is unreal because it is umn- 
telhgible. The proposition that time, to be real, must be 
irreversible, resolves itself, I think, into the proposition that 
to be meaningful, inielhgible, it must be irreversible. In other 
words, reversible process and value process are thought to be 
incompatible. All intnnsic intelligibility goes back to the 
“essentials of value” as such, and to will onented towards 
value — and this essential is irreversibility. 

With this we have come back to a reconsideration of the 
thesis of Ostwald, that irreversibility is the fundamental law 
of all valuation and values. I am inchned to believe that this 
is true within limits, but only within hmits We have, for 
instance, what may be called “value circles ” The egg is there 
for the sake of the cliicken, but the chicken also for the sake 
of the egg, the individual for the species or race, but also the 
race for the individual. Ethics is valuable for its relation to 
religion, but also vice versa , life for culture, and culture for life. 
This circular character of so much of teleological thinking 
seems to suggest at least that valuation is not wholly a one- 
direction process 

It is assumed, I say, that the reversible process is whoUy 
incompatible with value And yet I am not qmte sure that 
this is so There are certam laws of the “spirit,” of the world 
of values and their reahzation, which on this assumption are, 
to say the least, mysterious I refer to the necessities of un- 
learning as well as of learning We are told, for instance, that 
we must become again as little children And we naturally 
ask with Nicodemus, “Gan a man enter again a second time 
into his mother’s womb and be bom?” Gan the processes of 
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time be turned back? It is not at all clear, however, that 
reversal of process may not be a part of realization of value. 
Certainly for all those philosophies in which significance is 
reahzed through freeing from the phenomenal, part of that 
realization must be through the process of unlearning. 

There is, then, no intrinsic reason why value and reversible 
process may not be compatible. On the other hand, reversi- 
bility of process seems in some sense and to some degree 
actually demanded by the principle of conservation of value. 
It is quite common to say, in those philosophies that completely 
identify being with becoming, that the past is conserved by 
being taken up and absorbed by the future. But if change is . 
the ultimate fact, the past is largely dropped out. Let the 
dead past bury its dead may be, within limits, a good motto 
for practice, but it is a very bad one for general theory. Unless 
we are the dupes of the illusion that whatever comes next 
must be better, it is precisely the temporally “past” that 
often has the greatest value and the deepest “reality.” Novelty 
in art, for instance, it has been wisely said, is essentially the 
element of surprise, the essential function of which is “to 
startle us into a new sense of the world about us and to give 
us a glimpse of the world of reality underlying the world of 
appearance.” But such novelty is novelty in the world of 
appearance, and its function is often really to start us on a 
reverse process mto the past, by which we recover a deeper 
reality which always persists, but which we have for the 
time lost. 

It is always possible to say, and with a certain justification, 
that such apparent reversed of values is only apparent. Reaction 
in history, for instance, is not a real going back, for what 
results is really a new synthesis of the old and the new, and 
both processes are but moments in one onward, irreversible 
movement None the less, it behoves us to go slowly in 
asserting the incompatibility of value with the reversible 
process It was, to be sure, one of Nietzsche’s chief contentions 
that they are compatible, that valuation is not inconsistent 
even with the doctrine of eternal recurrence. It seems to many 
minds a paradoxical — and even a hysterical — ^idea that our 
ivillingness to have our deeds return again, far from being the 
essence of futihty, is rather the ultimate criterion of value. 
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But deeper reflecdon seems to suggest that it is simply a way 
of saying that time is ultimately irrelevant to value Now, I 
%vould not be misunderstood here This is m no sense an 
argument for the irreversible character of time That is a 
problem for itself, which I feel neither the obligation nor the 
competence to handle My only object here is to contest the 
necessary relation which many think to exist between value 
and the irreversible process As but a phase of the complete 
identification of being with becoming it is subject to the same 
difficulties and the same doubts 


X 

The problem of human destiny, we said at the beginning, 
has again entered into the foreground of interest and reflec- 
tion in the form of a magnificent dysteleology — the second 
law of thermodynanucs Our interest in this conception of 
dcstmy is twofold On the one hand, there is the fact that the 
problem of destiny is inevitable in one form or another, and, 
secondly, the particular form which the modem conception 
takes Thought inc\utably reaches out before and after — to 
the beginnmg and end of all things. This reaching out towards 
the “last thmgs” brings the modem man to the New Goiter- 
dammerung. 

But this movement of thought — to last things no less than 
to first thmgs — has a double meaning, at once temporal and 
axiological or logical It was one of our chief objects to dis- 
tinguish these two problems We are, it has been said, faced 
with a dilemma Either we must make this law, with its 
dysteleology, absolute, or hand over life, mmd, and values to 
the irrational and mystical Now, I have no objections to 
the mystical as such, but only to its connection with the 
irrational The outcome of this entire study is to deny the 
cogency of this dilemma The conclusions of our axiological 
reflections are, for us, precisely the essence of reason 

It would be easy for the casual reader to identify these 
conclusions with the well-known “behef in the conservation 
of values” as formulated by Hoffdmg. But that ivould be to 
miss my entire point. For it is precisely my contention that 
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it is not merely a belief but an axiological necessity. In hu 
Philosophy of Religion Hoffding does, indeed, consider this 
belief and its relation to scientific facts and laws. He canvasses 
the whole field of scientific hypothesis, and comes to the 
conclusion that there is nothing in the latter to forbid the - 
former. He considers, of course, the problem presented by the 
law of dissipation, and his conclusions here do not differ in 
principle from ours, or, indeed, from those of any but the most 
uncritical views of scientific law. But ours is a metaphysical 
statement of the problem, and as such has sought a meta- 
physical solution. 

Our statement has had, above all, the heuristic significance 
of making transparent the structure (the a priori structure, if 
you will) of value and being in their necessary relations. 
We may, indeed, have a belief in the conservation of particular 
values — in immortality in the concrete sense of poet and 
religionist — but that belief is something different from that 
with which we have here been concerned. Even then, however, 
we must insist that these more concrete ideas and beliefs, with 
all their symbolic elements, have their motives and their founda- 
tions alike in the realm of that which is necessary and true. 

But the conclusions of this chapter have a much wider 
philosophical significance than this. The discussion of this 
particular problem of the law of dissipation, and of the 
different attitudes towards it, has had the immediate interest 
of raising the problem of world destiny, but it has also served 
to focus our attention on the much more general problem of 
the relations of matter, life, and mmd in a system of thought. 
The sigmficance of this particular problem is that it raises 
the general cosmological problem m its most characteristic 
as well as its most acute form. It is precisely because the 

law of dissipation” is the most metaphysical of all the laws 
of science and cannot by its very nature be anything but 
metaphysical in its implications — that metaphysics cannot 
escape the problem it sets. Specifically we were concerned with 
the relation of history to nature, and of progress to degrada- 
tion But from a still wider point of view we are concerned 
with the question of the systematic relation of the principal 
p ilosophical concepts, and ultimately, therefore, with the 
system of reahty. 
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The metaphysical position as such has been well defined 
as that of the absolute relevance of all questions Questions 
that are wholly irrelevant for particular sciences cannot be 
so from this wider point of view. Certain scientific conclusions — 
such as the character of organic evolution, the view that the 
heavens are older than life and mind, the probable extmction 
of organic existence on this planet “in a few brief million 
years” — may, it is said, profoundly affect the philosophy of 
values. It is difficult to see how they can fail to affect such a 
philosophy in some way. The problem is to see just how they 
affect it. On the other hand, it is equally true that certain 
conclusions as to the essentials of value and of the relation 
of value to being may affect \atally our interpretation of 
scientific principles. If we accept at all the principle that 
existence and value cannot be ultimately separated wdthout 
contradiction, or, in other terms, the “value character of the 
theoretical,” it is difficult to see how it can be otherwise 
The principle of absolute relevance of all questions follows 
from the relation of value to reahty that we have been main- 
taining throughout. The principle of absolute relevance 
contains in it, moreover, the prmciple of necessary system in 
philosophy. The problem of system may be stated in still 
another way. We have been concerned throughout with the 
conditions and the form of philosophical intelhgibihty. We have 
studied in detail the elements or moments m this form — 
origin and destmy — together with the notions of cau^e, purpose, 
progress and regress, and in geneial with the question of the 
relation of values to time , in short, the entire value-charged 
scheme of thought cis it functions in traditional philosophy 
It is in attempting to bring these elements together tliat the 
essentials of philosophical system appear. To the examination 
of these essentials, therefore, we must now turn m the con- 
cluding chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII 


HEADLINING THE UNIVERSE: THE SYSTEM 

OF PHILOSOPHY 


They are called wise who put things m their right order and control them well. 

St. Thomas 


Lordj who are we to catalogue living ! 

From a Modern Poem 


I AM not narrow enough for a system, not even my own 
system In these characteristic words Nietzsche has embodied 
the whole tragical paradox of human thought. In the same 
breath that he cries out against the limitatioiis of system -making 
he admits its inevitableness. 

The revolt against order in life and thought is, perhaps, the 
eepest note of modernism; the longing for systemlessness the 
deepest passion of a world weary of mechanism. With Nietzsche 
men ^have come to distrust all system-builders, to conjecture 
at they are descended from registrars and office secretaries 
w^ ose whole busmess is to label things and put them in 
pigeon-holes.” To build systems— is not that to leave out the 
est at exists^ Is not actually the part of reahty where we 
least succeed with our systems the part that is highest with us? 

f; ^1^ always apphcable only to the super- 

1 j ^ t ^ thinker^ Does that not mean merely that he 

understands how to take things more simply than they are?” 

rom t s widespread distrust of all systematic thought few 
ic ‘ "wholly escape. It is reinforced by all that 

a nr? tin original” in the art, the science, the pohtics, 

^ f osophy of the day. Sensitive, as never before 
, ^ mdividual impression, to the inexhaustible 

wealth of transitions and half-hghts in existence, we cry out 

shorf ^ "'^^o are we to catalogue living In 

world ^ stractiomsm is the one horror of the modern 

fessoPs journalist in The Pro- 

gress. It was only, he complains, as a cub reporter 
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in the police courts that he was really in touch \vith life. The 
more he came to “headhning the universe” the farther from 
reality he got. 

For the great systems of traditional philosophy we moderns 
have, accordingly, very little sense For these, as for any system 
indeed, we feel ourselves not narrow enough. But few of us 
have also the savmg grace to add with Nietzsche, “not even 
for my own system.” For few have cither sufficient humour 
or sufficient irony to understand that even in our very 
systcmlessness we have taken up a systematic attitude to- 
wards reahty and life, that in our very denial of system we 
affirm it. 

“Life as it merely occurs is senseless,” as Mr. Shaw says. 
If we wish to put any sense into it we shall make our own 
systems, even if it be merely that of the professional adventurer 
who makes out of the very systemlessness of his life a hie system. 
Not othenvise is it with the spirit of adventure in philosophy, 
when it revels m the open doors of the future, when it finds 
more meaning in the parts than in the whole These so-called 
“life philosophies” are either senseless or they also become 
systematic 

“Where system is lacking, there philosophy is lacking also ” 
“This,” says Oswald Spengler, “is the unconscious prejudice 
of all professional philosophers against the intuitive thinkers 
to whom they feel themselves vastly superior.” It is always 
possible to say such things All sorts of conceptions and 
defimtions of philosophy are abstractly possible But tliere is 
always still the question whether they are intelhgible Even 
an mtuitive philosophy when it seeks to commumcate its 
intuition becomes systematic The very idea of communicable 
knowledge is inseparable from the idea of system. 


II 

Opposition to system in modernistic philosophy no longer 
concerns itself with partieular systems, no longer merely 
exploits the “stnfe of systems”; it turns its attack rather on 
the very idea of system, on the innate systematic of the intelli- 
gence as such. It seeks to dig under this mbom systematic, 
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and thus to bring the whole framework of perennial philosophy 
to the ground. 

The entire significance of system lies in the idea that it is 
necessary to make the world intelligible. But, we are told, 
system makes the world not more but rather less intelligible. 
“Nature,” in the words of Goethe, “has no system ; she has, 
she IS, hfe and movement, from an unknown centre to a non- 
cognizable end.” Nay more, to seek to impose such system 
upon nature is but to falsify it, to make it really less intelligible. 
Every system made is itself a product of history, and thus 
becomes part of historical temporal reality. As such it but adds 
to the variety and multiplicity of the world. Every new simpli- 
fication begets a new complexity, every new rationalization 
another irrationality. The absolutizing of the historical cate- 
gories finds Its extreme consequence in the statement that every 
increase of ration ahty is accompanied necessarily by a corre- 
sponding increase of historical chaos. ^ 

Now, it may be admitted that if “the ends of the world” 
cannot be brought together in any sense, there can, of course, 
be no system of philosophy. If hfe, reality, is a river without 
source or end, if the world process is from an unknown centre 
to an uncognizable goal, there can be no system. But there 
can also be no intelhgibility. The traditional form of philoso- 
phical intelligibility is precisely this bringing together of the 
ideas of origin and destmy in a more fundamental conception. 
But it is just this, the critics of system insist, that cannot be 
done It is the fundamental fal ity, not to say irrationality, of 
the assumption of the world as a completed whole that makes 
system impossible Reality is incomplete, and an incomplete 
reahty and system are essentially incompatible ideas. 

It is thus maintained that we cannot avoid a fallacy 
necessarily involved in the idea of an all-embracing system. 
Such a system could not be enlarged, for it would already 
contain all that there is. If it can be enlarged, it cannot be 
all-embracing, cannot be what it claims to be. The very notion 
of system has, therefore, been rendered self-contradictory and 
fallacious by being made all-embracing. Neit' er can its claim 
to truth be absolute so long as it is possible to subject it to 

* A very clear presentation of this position is given by F Zaniecki in his book 
CidtUTol Reality f chapter vi, especially p 343 
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reinterpretation. An absolute system that is not final is a self- 
contradiction. 

In reply to this objection it is frequently said that no 
philosophy supposes that reality is exhaustible, or that the 
universe is complete, in the sense that the beginning and end 
of things can be grasped in any single concept What is meant 
by the whole of reality is every possible form of it In other 
words, we may know the whole in its essential structure witliout 
knowing it in details or without predicting the future To admit 
novelties in the universe one does not need to suppose such 
a thing as a novelty in kind. “All the sorts of being that reality 
presents may well be eternally present — m God’s life and 
consciousness, or in some timeless order ” 

For my own part, I see nothing mtrinsically umntelligible 
in this conception. On the other hand, as I have sought to 
show, it is only by assuming such a timeless order of values 
that intelhgible interpretation and communication are possible 
Incompleteness of detail is, then, no argument against system. 
All systems are necessanly incomplete. The objection goes 
deeper than this. It is that the contents of knowledge are 
always reacting on its fundamental principles or structure, so 
that “no philosophy can flatter itself that it will not be altered 
out of all recognition as knowledge grows . The development of 
knowledge is not a process of adding new truths to old — nor 
even of developing a coherent whole of expenence It rather 
resembles the increase of some plastic body which, whenever 
it takes place, involves a readjustment of every part 

Here, obviously, the crux of the matter is to be found If 
knowledge is of such a character as here desenbed, then, mdeed, 
it is idle to talk of system But then it is also idle to talk of 
knowledge in any mtelligible way Alteration which is altera- 
tion out of all recogmtion is not alteration but complete 
self-ahenation As recognized contmmty is the condition of 
any intelhgible purpose, so acknowledged continuity is the 
condition of mteUigible knowledge If complete heterogeneity 
of ends is umntelhgible in life, it is fortiori so m knowledge 
It IS a contradiction m terms * 

So long, therefore, as an mteUigible world is not demanded, 
no answer to the opponents of system is possible But all 

' Chapter X, pp 349 ff 
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intelligible communicationj whether in the form of description, 
explanation, or interpretation, involves a cosmos in the sense 
of an ordered whole. Chaos, strictly speaking, is incommuni- 
cable. 


Ill 

System in philosophy is ordinarily connected exclusively 
with the intellectual side of man, with the mechanical, the 
geometrical, the abstract logical; wherefore the anti-intellec- 
tualist finds in it the object of his deepest scorn. This I believe 
is a fundamental error. Systems are, indeed, the product of 
thought, but of that 

fine, fiery speed of thought 
By which the ends of the world are brought 
Together. . . , 

Not, indeed, “in a wish,” as the poet continues, in an individual 
caprice, nor yet again in an “over-individual longing,” but 
rather in an immitigable scale or system of values which, as 
we shall hope to see, represents the normal and fundamental 
way of seeing the world. 

System we have maintained to be necessary for intelligibility 
and intelligible communication. Our conception of the nature 
of philosophic system reflects, therefore, the nature of philo- 
sophic mtelhgibihty. 

The term “system” is m general used to designate the orderly 
relation of parts within a sigmficant whole. It differs firom such 
terms as “aggregate” or “collection” in expressly conn ting the 
orderly, inherent bonds which bmd together, from the stand- 
point of rational apprehension, explanation, or mterpretation, 
the parts of a whole A state of things may, mdeed, in general 
be defined as a system only when the particular features in 
it are so necessarily connected that we cannot alter one without 
radical alteration of the others 

This general meaning will be found to apply to the most 
diverse uses of the concept, such as the post-office system, the 
credit system, the solar system, the evolutionary system, or, 
for instance, the system of Hegelian philosophy. System, as 
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thus understoodj differs again from mere classification in that 
It does not remain outside tlie facts as a merely mental scheme ; 
while it differs from organism in expressly connotmg that it 
is from the standpoint of thought that the parts are inter- 
dependent. 

It is, however, the notion of a significant whole that is deter- 
minative The significance of system may be practical or 
theoretical, its inteUigibihty instrumental or intrinsic As dis- 
tmguished from the partial systems of practice and science, 
which are instrumental, philosophic system seeks mtnnsic 
mtcUigibihty 

The germ of system is present m merely desciiptive classi- 
fications, although the notion of system inevitably and always 
connotes more than mere analysis and classification. It is tlie 
task of systematization to repicsent all the knowledge attained 
at a given time as a whole of which all the parts are connected 
m necessary relations We speak of classificatory systems, and 
the beginmng of system, whetlier practical, scientific, or philo- 
soplucal, is ahvays external desenpuon, implying, as we have 
seen in an earlier chapter, the mutual extemahty characteristic 
of the space-time order ^ Yet an mtelhgible system, one that 
shall make tlic parts mtelhgible, does not stop with classi- 
fication To be mtelhgible it must still further be explanatory 

The first element m explanatory system is the idea of purpose 
or end Thus the divisions or integration of tlie post-office 
system or credit system are mtelhgible only as seen m the hght 
of their purpose. The idea of system thus includes, nay, carries 
at Its very heart, the idea of teleolog)’’ The Darwinian theory, 
with Its concept of evolutionary system, is itself, as we have 
seen, the supreme proof of this conception of system Its demal 
of fixed species, the very basis of purely external and descriptive 
systems, forces it to a basis of classification which is of necessity 
teleological At first sight apparently diametrically opposed to 
the teleological prmciple, it proves m the end to be not only 
compatible with it, but actually to demand it The forms 
about which the individuals of a species group themselves 
become mtelhgible only m terms of adaptation, utihty, and 
survival. If we look backward from forms that have developed 
in this way, the whole complex of varying forms and the 

J Chapter VII, pp 238 ff 
EE 
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struggle for existence among these forms appear inevitably 
as means towards the attainment of these ends. Any intellipble 
“system of animate nature,’* once the idea of fixed species is 
destroyed, is necessarily a teleological system 
System carries at its very heart, then, the idea of teleology. 
Even a mechanical system is thus teleological. For if there is 
a sense in which a radical finalism is a reversed mechanism, 
there is a no less sigmficant sense in which a mechamsm is 
a reversed teleology. In fact, all partial systems, whether 
practical or scientific, whether the post-office system or the 
solar system as we conceive it, are instrumental, and have 
merely instrumental intelligibility. All involve purposes and 
the acknowledgment of values which are presupposed. 

But instrumental inteUigibility must somewhere touch in- 
trinsic, and it is toward the intrinsic intelligibihty of philosophic 
system that all partial systems stnve. Two characteristics of 
philosophic system immediately make themselves felt. In order 
to do justice to the manifold of reahty such a system requires 
as many “pomts of view,” as many “principles of selection,” 
as are required by these purposes and values. Philosophical 
knowledge, in the words of Hegel, “is based on the acknow- 
ledgment of the content and form of all aspects of reality, the 
freemg of these from the one-sidedness of their forms, and the 
raising of them to an absolute form or system.” ^ 

Philosophic system must thus be all-inclusive. But it can 
be all-inclusive only by becoming a system of values and 
validities. It is not a system of entities or existences, as many 
suppose. For these very notions of entity or existence, as we 
have seen, involve some element of abstraction, and with it 
the ordenng of reahty from some partial and instrumental 
point of view. Every affirmation of existence is ex parte, in that 
it involves an ontological prejudice ; in other words, every such 
affirmation of existence, whether material, organic, mental, or 
spintual, takes place from a particular point of view, involves 
the acknowledgment of a particular order and a particular 
kind of validity. In the frame of this order every affirmation 
of existence or non-existence takes a particular place, and 
this place is its vahdity. Every such judgment involves the 
acknowledgment of a value which is inherently related by 
• Eruyklopadie, § 573, p 478 (Kirchmarm cd , 1870). 
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internal bonds of necessity to every other value. It is at this 
point that the metaphysical principle of “absolute relevance” 
embodies itself in the principle of philosophic system 

From whatever angle we may take up the task of philosophic 
interpretation, from the standpoint of fundamental distinctions 
witlim being, such as mind, matter, life, spirit; from the point 
of view of philosophic categories or concepts, such as ongin 
and destiny, cause and purpose, development and progress; 
or, finally, from the point of vdew of ultimate values — m every 
case alike the relative importance of every element is imme- 
diately raised We cannot change our concept of hfe without 
changing the meanmg of tlie other concepts m the system or 
hierarchy m which its meaning and validity are found We 
cannot change our concept of purpose or development without 
changing the whole system of meamngs and values in which 
it is found We cannot change our concept of a value, as, for 
instance, the aesthetic value, witliout changing aU the other 
values, as Croce’s theory of the aesthetic shows Every philo- 
sophical concept is an abbreviation of system, and this fact is 
the deepest ground for those internal relations of concepts, 
categories, and values which we call philosophic system. 

For tins reason, then, it is true that there is scarcely a 
philosopher by whom an order of value has not been assumed 
either exphcitly or imphcitly The great philosophers, it has 
been well said, are not primarily desenbers of the umverse, 
but rather organizers of values, econonusts of the spirit , and, 
indeed, we may say without hesitation that all philosophies, 
except those that ultimately imply the demal of philosophy, 
presuppose system in this sense We may even go so far as to 
say that everything depends upon system, and the scale of 
meanings and values connected with it If every phenomenon 
has ultimately the same meaning and significance— if it is, so to 
say, as good as another— there can be no talk of interpretation 
and mtelhgibihty The idea of a scale of value, of an ascendmg 
series, of degrees of reahty — short, the hierarchical principle — 
IS an essential part of intrinsic inteUigibihty and therefore of 
philosophic system 

But the ideal of philosophical mteUigibility is not yet ex- 
hausted m this concept of system We may succeed m orde mg 
things according to some prmaple or scheme of classification. 
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according to some idea or end that is realized in them, or, 
finally, according to an ascending series, degrees of meaning 
or reality, but there is still something left out without which 
genuine intelhgibility is still to seek. The ordering of things 
from the point of view of types that are static, or of an end 
that is progressive, or an ascending series of degrees of 
reahty, is still a static system. The ascending series is as motion- 
less as the genera and species of logical classification, which 
simply he side by side. Constitutions, said Carlyle, must be 
made to march Of all practical systems it is demanded that 
they work. It is only in their movement that they become 
intrinsically intelhgible A philosophical system, if it is to be 
really interpretative, must be made to march also. 

It IS here that the essence of intrinsic intelligibility is finally 
reached. It is here, also, that a third type of thought, distin- 
guished from the descriptive and explanatory alike, enters 
in — one in which we seek to understand, not merely classes 
and laws, but reality in its individual character; not only as 
a static order, but as a living, moving process. It is for this 
reason that, as we have seen, evolutionary philosophies seem 
to be the intelligible philosophies par excellence. It is for this 
reason that the postulate of progress in some sense is the 
necessary condition of mankind’s knowledge of itself and of 
the communication of that knowledge in history. Evolution, 
with its idea of nisus, makes the orderly sequence of the 
phenomena of nature move. Progress, with its notion of destiny, 
makes of history a unique and individual whole. No intelligible 
concept of evolution is possible without the idea of system; 
no criterion of progress is possible which does not presuppose 
a scale or system of values But no such system has intrinsic 
intelligibility unless it does march ; and it does not march 
unless origin and destiny, beginning and end, are brought 
together in some more ultimate concept — ^unless the order of 
value and the order of existence are brought together in some 
concept of intelligible movement. 

Thus it is that intrinsic intelligibility is found only in philo- 
sophic system, and philosophic system merges into the tradi- 
tional form of philosophic mteUigibihty. We have, of course, 
a supreme example of this in Hegel’s attempt at an inter- 
pretative system, to attain to a vision of the universe springing 
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out of the unity of the Idea which develops itself and creates 
the conditions of its o^vn progress. But this particular attempt 
at philosophic system is but a pecuharly ambitious expression 
of a motive in philosophy which is perennial. We may even 
say that modern evolutionism in all its forms, when it becomes 
interpretative, strives towards system in this sense. It is this 
very motive that, in a sense, underhes even the creative 
evolutionism of Bergson. His very attempt to show that there 
can be no such thing as disorder, only another kmd of order — 
the life order — is but the ine\atable homage error pays to truth. 
We may even go so far as to say that this notion of the Idea 
as system, and as including origin and end, is, however dis- 
guised, present m every intelligible concept of evolution. ^ 

This, then, is the meamng of the ideal of philosophic system. 
It is the one form of system that has intrinsic inteUigibility, 
that mtelhgibility which attaches alone to the “inherent 
impulse of the idea,” the jusus of a something acting in the 
direction of meamng and value Such an ideal, despite the 
fact that it is the only intelligible one, has, however, for most 
modern mmds insuperable difficulties Hegel expressed it m 
his famous dictum, “The true is the whole”; the whole, 
however, is only ^^das durch seine Entwickelung sick vollendede 
Wesen ” But is such a conception intelhgible^ Can it be made 
intelhgible? That remams to be seen This much at least can 
be said at the present stage of our discussion Unless it can 
be made mtelligible there is no mtelhgible philosophic system, 
and ultimately no intelligible world 


IV 

It IS historically true that there is scarcely a philosopher, of 
whatever kmd, by whom an order of value has not been 
assumed either explicitly or implicitly Now, it is our contention, 
not only that the hierarchical principle is assumed in all 
intelligible philosophies, but that as soon as this prmciple is 
developed the order of reahty tends to take on essentially the 
same form or structure for all Such structure, which we shall 
presently desenbe, is above the distinctions of realism and 

* Chapter IX, pp 326 ff 
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idealism, of naturalism and spiritualism, and thus belongs to 
the form of intelhgibility as such, irrespective of ontological 
prejudices. 

Such a hierarchical order is present explicitly in all idealisms. 
The name ‘‘idealism” is in general given to those systems which 
make the “spiritual content” of life chiefly or alone significant 
and valuable, and accordingly assume that the substance of 
things consists in spiritual reality. In these systems the value 
concept plays a determining role from the beginning They start 
out with the assumption of a key value that determines the 
entire order from the beginning. 

The concept of idea and the concept of end play the central 
roles in the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle respectively. 
The idea is transcendent, but the end is immanent. The “idea,” 
as the onginal of individual concepts, divides into an indefinite 
number of particulars which, although in themselves without 
order, are ultimately ordered by placing them under the 
supreme idea of the good. Purpose or end, on the contrary, 
is a universal concept, to which of themselves all the individual 
ends subordinate themselves. Since it is an immanental prin- 
ciple, these purposes are to be developed imfnediately out of 
experience. Accordingly, all appearance constitutes a hierarchy 
of ideals or purposes which begms with the most umversal and 
comprehensive, and ends with the most individual. Within 
the latter, in the second place, there is a transition from the 
imperfect to the more perfect As a consequence of this double 
hierarchy, from individual to umversal, and from the less 
perfect to the more perfect, the concept of immanent purpose 
leads necessarily to the concept of development in which 
classical philosophy culminated. 

This hierarchical conception, with its idea of development, 
L the framework of traditional thought. From this framework 
in its mam outlines later philosophy has, on the whole, 
deviated httle. In the philosophies of Leibmz and Hegel — to 
take those m which, perhaps, besides the philosophies of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, men have, on the whole, found 
themselves most at home — we find the structural principles of 
system very httle changed They become, if anything, even 
more exphcit 

According to Leibniz, our soul is the only point in the 
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universe at which we are able immediately, and in any genuine 
sense, to know reality; for all that we know of other things 
rests upon our presentations of them The entire world is 
embraced in our ideas, and we are able to judge the nature 
of things only after the pattern of our own souls The world 
is accordingly conceived as a kingdom of soul-like entities or 
monads Moreover, the order or system of the monads — and 
this is the important point here — can be none other than that 
which we find in our own souls- a hierarchy of ideas, from 
tlie lowest to the highest degrees of meamng On the basis 
of his two principles — analog)’’ and continuity — the world is to 
be conceived as a senes or hierarchy of innumerable vorstel- 
Unde Krafte Of the hierarchical character of the Hegehan 
system we need not here speak For him, as we have seen, 
“Nature must be regarded as a system of stages or degrees 
in which one necessanly proceeds out of the other— not, however, 
in such a way that one is necessanly produced out of the other, 
but in the inner idea that constitutes the ground of nature 

All idealistic philosophies, then, exphcitiy assume an order 
of value, and it is out of this order that the “system” of 
philosophy develops In the realistic systems, on the other hand, 
whether matenalistic or neutral, the order of values assumed 
is implicit 

At first sight even an implicit assumption of an order of 
value seems doubtful Is it not the very charactenstic of 
naturalistic conceptions to consider antitheses of value popular 
and superficial — to reduce values to non-value terms, to look 
upon aU forms of being as equally necessary, and therefore 
as equally sigmficant^ And yet the exclusion of the value 
moment is only apparent Even for Spmoza an angel belongs 
to a higher order of being than a mouse It is possible to deny 
a value order with our hps, but not with our minds It is 
possible to pervert values, but some value order remains This 
follows inevitably from the fact that the relation of higher and 
lower (in their non-spatial sense) is as much a necessary form 
of apprehendmg the world as the relations of over and under, 
of greater and less * 

It IS not necessary to dwell upon the naive way m which 
this appears m the cruder types of matenahsm — from Demoentus 
» Chapter VI, p 224 * Chapter X, pp 344-45 
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to the present day. The distinction between coarser and 
finer kinds of atoms, between the simpler and the more com- 
plex, the homogeneous and the heterogeneous — ^from these all 
value connotation appears to be removed, but it is, in fact, 
merely disguised. So soon as such distinctions are used in 
interpretation their real character appears. It is rather the 
more subtle conceptions of evolutionary naturahsm that interest 
us. These evolutionists, we have seen, are either reductionists 
and resolve the ethical and spiritual into the cosmic order, or, 
objecting to reduction, make of the mental and ethical, of 
life, mind, and value, more adequate and higher statements 
of the world process. In the latter case we have an explicit 
scale of values; in the former it is there implicitly. For 
naturalistic reahsm has succeeded in becoming a philosophy 
— that is, in including cultural realities in its system only 
by means of evolutionism and its doctrine of progress. The 
concept of progress can be thus used, however, as we 
have seen, only by bringing in surreptitiously the idea of 
a system of values.^ Naturalism can become systematic only 
by assuming the principles of system which it ostensibly 
rejects 

It is, therefore, the selection of key values that determines 
the differences within these two great types of system, as well 
as in minor degrees the differences of “tonahty” within the 
systems But the principle of scale, the hierarchical principle, 
is always presupposed. With an amazing sureness they all fill 
out a certain fundamental scheme Something draws them, 
drives them, along a predetermined course. It is possible to 
select values — even, as we have seen, to pervert them — but the 
principle of value order still remains. What is it that thus 
draws them, or drives them, along this predetermined course? 
It is nothing else than the need of making: themselves in- 
telhgible. 

There is then, as I believe, a certain structure of reality, 
a certain order of value, that forces itself on all speculative 
thinkers, entirely irrespective of their prejudices, realistic or 
ideahstic, intellectuahstic or voluntaristic, or what not This 
stmcture, or order, is in part at least a priori^ and tends to over- 
ride those selections of key values which determine divergences 

* Chapter XI, pp 385 f 
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in system. This dominating structure seems to me to be roughly 
as follows I 

It consists of many grades, of which each presupposes in some 
sense those lo^ver than itself, and of which each finds its com- 
pletion or development only in so far as it is “possessed” or 
“indwelt,” also in some sense, by that which is above The 
senses m which the lugher presupposes the lower, and in which 
the lower grade is taken up by the highei, are differently 
conceived in different systems — and it is this difference that 
creates the fundamental oppositions of systems ; but the pnn- 
ciple of scale or grades is present in all. 

Such a conception seems, at first sight, to involve an infimte 
regress, and to suggest, at least, an infimte progress ; and these 
inferences have been dra-wn by many thinkers Whether such 
mfercnces are, in fact, necessary, or whether there is a lowest 
and highest term in the scale of fimte existences, are questions 
^vhlch may be left undetermined at this pomt It is only after 
■we have considered the relation of the order of value to the 
order of existence that tliey can be intelhgibly answered Here 
we are concerned with merely the structure of reahty as given, 
with the distinctions ■withm reahty which must be acknowledged 
if there is to be mteUigible commumcation and interpretation 
of reality 

From tins pomt of view, however, there are certain broad 
di'visions -within the senes, e g Matter, Life, Mind, Spint 
Witliout recogmtion of these di-visions no mtelhgible philosophy 
can be -wntten From the present pomt of -view it is indifferent 
what we call them fundamental categones or empmcal 
quahties, simple entities or complexes The significant point 
IS that each has sufficient identify m itself, or sufficient distinc- 
tion from the others, to make it integral from the standpomt of 
intelligible commumcation mtelhgibihty depends upon their 
retention 

Exact defimtion of none of these terms may be possible. 
Rather is it charactenstic of them all that they are, stnctly 
speaking, indefinable. They are, therefore, mtelhgible to all, 
not so much because they can be accurately defined by other 
words and concepts as because, on the contrary, these words 

> For a similar development of this “structure," sec the article by Archbishop 
Temple, already referred to m Chapter V, p 184 
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signify fundamental concepts that make other ideas and 
concepts understandable. 

Thus the term “matter” may be quite intelligibly taken to 
cover the substance, or modes of action and reaction, which 
are studied in the sciences of physics and chemistry. It is clear 
that these sciences fail to make intelhgible the self-movement 
that IS one of the characteristics of life, or the comprehension 
of things in space and time that is one of the characteristics 
of mind. But this is not all. The living organism has in its 
material constitution an integral character, a subtlety of co- 
ordination, a spontaneity of adaptation, that no knowledge 
of chemistry or physics would enable the spectator to anticipate. 
Matter itself becomes fuUy intelhgible — reveals its full possi- 
bilities, what it really w, only when life supervenes upon it, 
when it expresses itself in hfe. 

Similarly, life reveals what it really is only when mind 
supervenes upon it. No study of zoology or biology will enable 
one to predict the occurrence among living things of a Plato 
or a Shakespeare, a Beethoven or a Newton. Their employment 
of faculties, doubtless first used for mere survival, in the inte est 
of ends that have nothing to do with survival, is intrinsically 
umnteUigible where life is taken in its exclusively biological 
sense. Even in this sense Life is, as we have seen, understandable 
only when we accept its immediate and indubitable meaning 
— as a centre of values, values realized in the processes of 
growth and survival It becomes really intelligible only when 
values become explicit in mind and consciousness. ^ 

But now we come to the most significant point — the key value, 
so to speak, in the traditional structure of reality, in the 
traditional system of the intelhgible world Mind, too, as 
intellect, becomes intelhgible to us, shows us what it can be 
and do, only when it is guided by mind as Spirit. Intellect, 
except as interpreted by this fourth level or category, only too 
easily appears as a mere mstrument or means to life; and 
appears oriented towards space and matter. Yet the mere 
CMstence of science, to say nothing of art and morals, their 
absolute values and their absolute claims on hfe itself, is 
sufficient to refute this conception of mtellect. The acknow- 

e gment of these claims and the values to which they corre- 

* Gf Chapter V, p. igg. 
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spond, is the condition of a large part of mind being intelligible 
to us at all A naturalistic reduction may, indeed, seek to 
narrow mind to a purely biological and instrumental concep- 
tion All things are possible , but not all things are allowed — 
that is, if we wish to continue to speak intelligibly. It is, indeed, 
possible so to distend the mcamng of any term as to include 
things that it is not. As it is possible so to distend the meamng 
of the word “selfishness” as to say that a man is self-indulgent 
when he wants to be burned at the stake, so it is possible to 
extend the instrumental concept of mind to include the values 
of art and religion ; but we have then left all real intelhgibihty 
behind. 

The terms in which traditional systems have described tliese 
levels, and the principle by which the hierarchical order is 
detemuned, are cnhghtemng From Anstotle, on through 
Leibniz and Hegel, die same idea has found expression in 
varying terms , for all, the essence of reality has been activity, 
movement — for all “the more immanent tins activity, the 
higher tlie life,” the more developed the reality The key value, 
in other words, is the immanent activity of Spirit — that mtnnsic 
intelhgibihty of intellect directed towards the good or value 
The lower levels are determined by defect or negation From 
“lifeless” matter, through the plant and animal hfe, the 
practieal intelligence of man, to the level of spirit itself, we 
have a progression from external motion to immanent activity, 
from potentiahty to actuality It is m such terms, and such 
terms alone, I have contended, that the meamngs of reahty 
can be described and commimicated It is the development 
of this language that gives nse to the “inborn” order and 
systematic of the human mind 


V 

The increasing acknowledgment of this hierarchical character 
of reality — the presence of the concept of “metaphysical levels” 
in recent philosophical thought — has raised agam the entire 
problem of philosophical system, its nature and pnnciples, and 
is bound to constitute the preoccupation of much of our 
thinkmg m the immediate future. And, mdeed, the presence 
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of such levels raises questions that take us into the very heart 
of philosophical system. Reality so presents itself But why does 
it so present itself? If it so presents itself, how must these 
levels be related if the structure itself is to be intelligible? It 
is in the answer to these two questions that the greatest 
divergence of modern from traditional thought appears. 

In a certain sense, indeed, this structure may be said to 
be a priori^ if we take pains to remember just what a prion 
means. That the principle of scale itself is a pnon we have 
already seen— in the sense that “it is true, no matter what.” 
Transvaluation of values may be possible indefinitely, but such 
transvaluation leaves the principle of order or scale untouched. 
Reality, as we hve and know it, is our reahty only as the stuff 
of experience is “formed” by this pnnciple of value. We orient 
ourselves in the world by relations of over and under, right 
and left, before and after, etc., but no less necessarily by 
relations of higher and lower, better and worse, etc.^ These 
levels, so the latest philosophies run, are empirical qualities 
which can be arranged in an order of complexity and develop- 
ment In a sense, of course, this is true, but the principle of 
hierarchical order, of levels, is “mnate” in intelhgibihty and 
mteUigible commumcation as such 

The doctnne of levels again implies degrees — of higher and 
lower ; and the entire question of an intelligible interpretation 
of this structure turns on this question of degrees. It is at this 
point that the divergence in systems and systematic thought 
is, perhaps, most pronounced On one view, the ti’aditional 
view, these degrees represent degrees of value and reality. On 
the other view, that of modern reahsm and certam forms 


of the new idealism, they do not represent more and less of 
reahty and value, but merely degrees of complexity. This 
separation of the “order of value” from the “order of existence 


and perfection,” to use Professor Alexander’s terms, is, like 
the separation of value and reality in general, the crucial point 
of divergence of modermsm from traditional thought. 

The acknowledgment of higher and lower levels is common 
to all philosophies; “but we must ask,” says Lloyd Morgan, 
represents the point of view we are examimng, 
igher and lower in what sense? They may be higher and 


» Chapter X, p 345 
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lower in more senses than one What I here mean, however, 
as that on \vhich the pyramidal conception of levels is in a 
large sense founded, is higher and lower in a special sense.” 
Tins special sense, it becomes clear from many passages, is 
one ^vhlch seeks to avoid the implications of greater reality 
and greater value, traditionally associated with the idea of 
higher. “When t\vo or more kinds of events . . coexist in one 

system,” he voiles, “m such vise that the G kind involves the 
coexislcncc of B, and B in like mannci involves A, whereas 
the A kind does not involve the coexistence of B, nor B that 
of C, -we may speak of G as in this sense higher than B, and 
B than A.” Illustrations given are of conscious events which 
involve physiological events and physiological events which 
involve physico-chemical events * 

In this sense of the word “higher” two things are to be noted. 
Firstly, it differs from higher and lower in the value sense, 
in that the involvement here contemplated is a one-way 
involvement B involves A, but A does not mvolve B It is, 
however, charactenstic of the liigher and lower, m the value 
sense, that not only does the higher involve the lower, but 
the lower involves the higher also Both are parts of the value 
scale ivliich is non-temporal, the one being as necessary to the 
other as the other is to it In the second place, such a con- 
ception eliminates the element of potentiahty which, as we 
have seen, is inevitable when value and existence are insepar- 
able 2 Potentiahty is a concept that faces both ways, forward 
and backward, because value, with which it is connected, faces 
both ways Not only does each grade involve or presuppose 
those “lower” than itself, but each finds its completion and 
development only in so far as it is possessed or indwelt by that 
which IS above 

It IS, then, in this interpretation of higher and lower, of 
grades of being, that the modem conception differs so vitally 
from that of tradition — in this separation of the order of per- 
fection and existence from the order of value So much depends 
upon this question for our entire conception of philosophical 
system that thejustification of this separation must be examined 
with the greatest care 

I Emergent Evolution, p 15 

a Chapter VIII, pp 279 ff Also Chapter IX, p. 308 
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Now, as a mere historic fact there has been scarcely a 
philosopher by whom an order of value has not been main- 
tained either explicitly or implicitly, and for whom, we may 
even say, the concept of degrees of reality has not been a 
“metaphysical necessity.” The compulsion to put things in 
their nght order is inviolable. Not even the modern thinker 
can wholly escape this ancient compulsion; but he can, and 
does, attempt to divorce this order from the idea of the “good” 
or value, with which traditional thought has invariably con- 
nected It 

This separation of value and perfection is expressed most 
consciously and explicitly, perhaps, by Alexander, although it 
is, of course, imphcit in all modem naturalism It is impossible, 
we have seen, even for a purely naturahstic philosophy to make 
itself intelhgible without orders of being and degrees of per- 
fection or development; but it is conceivably possible to cut 
loose from the traditional identification of degrees of perfection 

with degrees of reahty and degrees of value. This Alexander 
attempts to do. 


Thus, recognizing the grades of being, matter, life, mind, 

and values (spirit), as “having a relative self-identity, and as 

related to^each other in a systematic fashion,” yet they do not, 

he holds, “represent degrees either of reality or value.” “Life,” 

he says,^ “is not more real than matter, but a fliUer kind of 

rea ty, whatever that may mean. “Values acquire a fuller 

re ty, ut no greater reahty ” The full import of the position, 

as we as o the meaning of the distinction between perfection 

and value, appears in his statement that Deity belongs to the 

order of perfection and not to that of value. “Value,” he tells 

unvalue, goodness with evil. But per- 

arp ^ notion based upon the empirical fact that there 

of comparable to the various types 

order of r plants which can be arranged in their 

order of complexity of development. »x 

fection””a^^^^ attempt to separate “per- 

of traditional seem to be two. On the one hand, cntics 

in the conrpnt ^ profess to find certain internal difficulties 

lessness in °^''^^lue” itself, a certain meaning- 

, c. ~ ^ very notion. On the other hand , certain 

me and Deity, rgao, vol. u, chapter ix, section F. Also p. 410. 
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discrepancies between the world of existence and the world of 
values prevent, it is said, any identification of value and per- 
fection. The latter is the more important reason, but the first 
is by no means to be negleeted, for it underhes much of modern 
thinking, and involves one of the most fundamental problems 
of the theory of value. 

I confess that I have never quite understood the point of 
tliis criticism of the concept of an “order of value ” It seems 
to turn, however, on the idea that the predieates ‘‘higher” and 
“lower” (^vhieh are applicable to the order of being) are not 
applicable to the order of value in the sense of the “good.” 
For ^vhat do we mean, it is asked, when we say that A is a 
higher good tlian What is tlie standard of companson^ It 
is not goodness, for by hypothesis both A and B are good 
“To be good is to be good,” as Alexander says “There 
are no degrees of good ” He concludes, then, “that no sense 
can be attached to the conception of an order of values so 
long as such conception involves the applicability of the terms 
‘higher’ and ‘lower,’ ‘better’ and ‘worse ’ ” I repeat that I do not 
really understand this, but so far as I do, it seems to be merely 
a consequence of that conception of value as a quahty which 
we have already found untenable. To be good is to be good ; 
as a quahty zs what it is To introduce the ideas of “better” 
and “worse” introduces the idea of “ought to be” and “ought 
not to be” — which, as we have seen, is incompatible with the 
idea of value as a quahty The fallacy in analysis of value here 
involved has, however, already been disclosed ^ 

On the other hand, to speak of an order of perfection which 
is not an order of value is for me absolutely meaningless I 
am unable to conceive of a perfection which is not of goodness 
in some sense. To say that perfection is a notion based on 
the cmpincal fact that there are vanous types of existence that 
can be arranged in their order of complexity or development, 
is not only to give an untrue account of the ongin of the 
conception, but involves also the begging of the question im- 
plied m all attempts to define value in terms of development — 
that petitio pnnapii on which all modernistic notions of progress 
are based, and which leads to the umntelhgibihty to which 
they are edl condemned ^ It does not foUoiv, of course, that 
» Chapter IV, pp 142 If » Chapter IV, p 137 
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because perfection is inseparable from goodness in some sense, 
goodness m the metaphysical sense is to be identified ex- 
clusively with moral goodness. That “moral goodness or per- 
fection is not to be confounded with metaphysical perfection 
or greatness,” to make use of Leibniz’s words, is not only the 
essence of traditional thought, but is also clear to anyone who 
is not still under the prejudice that identifies value exclusively 
with the a-logical values. 

The separation of the idea of perfection from that of 
value is impossible because it is umntelhgible In other words, 
if we separate them there is no justification for the retention 
of the hierarchical or pyramidal structure of reahty. The con- 
cepts of “higher” and “lower,” as used in the “special sense” of 
evolutionary naturalism, are “weasel words” that have had all 
the meamng taken out of them. But perhaps this is precisely 
what this naturalism proposes to do — to use perfection m a 
wholly '‘'‘denatured?'^ sense, as a synonym for mere complexity. 
To use It in its natural sense involves, it is held, insuperable 
difficulties ansing out of certain discrepancies between the 
order of value and the order of existence 
This second point is the weU-known argument against the 
notion of degrees of reahty Perfection, we are told, belongs 
to the order of existence or reahty. But the idea that one part 
of existence can have more reahty than another can have no 
meamng because the notion of degrees of reahty has meaning 
only if we connect the order of existence or reahty with that 
of value, and against such relation there are reasons that are 
prohibitive Value, we are told, is contrasted with unvalue, 
goodness with evil The notion of perfection, on the other 
hand, is a notion based upon empirical facts which do not 
involve this contrast, but rather merely an order of complexity 
of development In other words, in the order of existence there 
is no unvalue, there are no minus signs 

One way of stating this is that, while the existential standard 
IS monistic, the value standard is duahstic In the existential 
scheme ^ the lowest rung of the ladder” may be occupied by 
at wliich is almost “naught,” but m the scale of values we 
avc, as in our thermometers, to register temperatures far 
e ow the freezing-pomt. There are some happenings, as there 
are some existences, of which it must be said that it is better 
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that tliey should not have come into existence at all. It is this 
difference which, above all otliei-s, makes it difficult to bring 
the scale of being into relation to the scale of value. For from 
the point of view of being such statements are nonsense. 

To bring the “existential” scheme into correspondence with 
the “value” scheme has been one of the most constant efforts 
of metaphysics. This correspondence may conceivably be 
“forced,” we arc told, in one of two ways One way is by 
making matter, the lowest grade of the existential order, an 
entity wth negative charactenstics and values, and then we 
have a metaphysical dualism ; or we may retain the monistic 
conception of existence, and force our value judgments to 
conform to it by holding that e\al is only a defect of goodness, 
the appearance of positive evil being vahd only within the 
limited sphere of moral activity. According to this view the 
minus signs disappear when wc contemplate the moral world 
under the form of etermty. Both of these solutions of the 
problem have had their exponents m traditional thought. It 
IS, however, tlic conffict of the two motives that, as we shall 
see, has created the chief problems of philosophic system 
These difficulties — of bringing the order of value into relation 
^vlth the order of existence — are obviously but a special case 
of the difficulties which attend the general problem of the 
relation of value to existence. The same duahty of value and 
existence, the mahenable difference between the “ought” and 
the “is,” which is the indispensable condition of vohtion, seems 
here to forbid that momsm which makes the negative but 
appearance On the other hand, the order of value is no 
stranger to the order of existence, and the same abstraction 
of value from existence that required us to think of value as 
an addendum has as its consequence here the demand that we 
shall unite m an external and arbitrary manner two orders 
which seem contradictory in their essence and structure 
One thmg, at least, we may say, I think, without hesitation 
The two orders of existence and value are so deeply involved 
in the constitution of our thought that it is impossible to 
separate them The perceptual object, the aesthetic object, the 
historical happening — ^what are these objects when the value 
element is abstracted? Things do not need to be beautiful and 
good in order to “exist” in the narrow sense of the word 

FF 
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employed by science, but things do have to be in the relations 
of value as well as in other kinds of relations to be things in 
the sense of concrete experience and intelligible discourse. It 
IS, as we have repeatedly seen, practically impossible to coniine 
ourselves to the purely existential aspect of the world: it is 
theoretically impossible also. This is the general standpoint 
from which our present problem must be approached. The 
pecuhar difficulty— that which leads so much of modem thought 
to separate “perfection” from “value”— is that created by the 
minus signs in the order of value. It is necessary to consider 
the meanmg of negation, or of the negative, in the two orders. 

Now, strictly speakmg, there is in existence neither positive 
nor negative We speak of negative numbers, negative quan- 
tities, negative electricity, but negative here has a special 
meaning ; it refers to a distinction among existences. Negative 
quantities and negative electricity are as much positive entities 
as positive numbers and positive electricity. In other words, 
existence or being as such does not allow itself to be divided 
into positive and negative. The negative of existence is non- 
eristence, of bemg, non-being. But there is another meaning 
of negation, one which is often overlooked, but which has a 
special sigmficance for metaphysical discourse and metaphysical 
system, and that is its value connotation. 

We have already had occasion to consider this role of negation 

m metaphysical discourse ^ It is now necessary to carry our 

stu y a step farther. Ordinary pragmatic discourse constantly 

m es use of these two meanings of negation. Let us, for 

example, take the words “human” and “inhuman,” “natural” 

TiTfrc Evidently the negatives here have two mean- 

raf desi^ate purely existential concepts, in which 

equivalent to non-human and unnatural to non- 

or ^ eases the terms are without specific content 

or meamng In the ser.nr.rl n.-,. ^ • 


values or the invalirf TV . 

aDDrelirnri/..! secoud meanmg can be neither 

ment of a n ^^^^^iiumcated without a prior acknowledg- 

In fte ill 

have an infir. ? the terms “inhuman” and “unnatural” 
e signification when taken in the existential 
* Chapter VIII, pp 389 ff. 
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sense, and as such become meaningless We may put a house 
in the class inhuman ; tlie proposition is not untnic, but it is 
meaningless. It is only in a hmited universe of discourse that 
negation is sigmficant ; but the boundaries of such a umverse 
can be determined only by purpose and the acknowledgment 
of the values Ashich the purpose presupposes In sum, sig- 
nificant negation is, therefore, but a special case under the 
general principle that existence abstracted from value is 
meaningless As the general question. What is the leaH is futile, 
if being is abstracted from value, so the correlative “unreal” 
has no meaning except as it is distinguished from other forms 
of being , and this im ol\ es acknowledgment of purpose and 
\aluc 

All this has a \er}’’ definite bearing on our pioblcm of the 
relation of the two orders of existence and value In the first 
place, significant negation enters into the very' formation of 
the concepts that mark the broad diAasions or Icv'-els Avitliin 
the hierarchical scries It is impossible to give an intelligible 
meaning to matter Avithout defimng it as lacking sometlimg 
of the next lughcr level, of hfc, and the same holds of each 
of tlie higher levels of being This is expressed in the fact that 
it is impossible that each level should reveal its full possibihties, 
Avhat it really is, until the otlier superv'encs upon it, until 
matter expresses itself m life, until life expresses itself m mmd, 
and mind in that Avhich is its possibihty — namely, spirit On 
the other hand, it is equally impossible to express the nature 
and meaning of a higher level A\athout negation of somethmg 
of the loAver 

In the second place, because of these A^eiy facts of significant 
negation, because Avithout it Ave cannot even form mteUigible 
concepts of being, this negation expresses at once an axiological 
and an ontological meaning The two orders of existence and 
value, Ave ha\^e already seen, are so deeply inA^oNed in our 
thought that it is impossible to separate them, and noAvhere 
is that clearer than at this point. Of the two histone Avays 
of “bringing together” the two orders, tliat Avhich makes of 
matter, the loAvest grade of the existential older, an entity 
AVith negative characteristics is accordmgly the only one 
possible By this I mean that the only ontological propositions 
about matter that are ultimately intelhgible are also axiological 
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propositions. All genuinely ontological propositions are axiolo- 

From all which it follows — ^to return to our earlier problem — 
that no conception of levels of being, no hierarchical conception, 
can be intelligibly expressed without the idea of degrees of 
reality, without the concept of higher and lower in the value 
sense But why not say, with Alexander and all those of his 
way of thinking, fuller reality and not greater reality, and thus 
at least save the face of those to whom to be is to be, to be 
real is to be real, and for whom there are ultimately no dis- 
tinctions in being. For myself I must answer, first of all, that 
I do not understand what a fuller reality is as distinguished 
from a greater. But even if I did I should still have to insist 
that the proposition “to be real is to be rea?’ is tautologous, and 
as such meaningless. If it is given any meaning, it is only by 
importing into the term “real,” as used m the predicate, some 
value connotation. This involves either some ex parte ontological 
prejudice, or else some system of values and validities in which 
the meanmg of “real” has a place. In short, “degrees of 
reality” is inseparable from an intelligible use of the ontological 
predicates. 


VI 

Thus the chief question at issue between traditional and 
modernistic systems is their divergent mterpretations of the 
concepts of grades of being, of higher and lower. Both recog- 
mze that a hierarchical or pyramidal conception is necessary 
for mtelhgible description and interpretation of reality — ^it is 
forced upon us by the “facts” and the necessities of intelligible 
interpretation The further question is how such an hierarchical 
conception itself may be made inteUigible. 

This problem appears m connection with a second question 
pr(pented by the “structure” of reality, and it is at this 
a^ead whole problem of intelhgible system comes to 

The structure of reality as described seems to involve an 
in mte regress and to suggest an infimte progress, and these 

» Chapter IV, p, 157. 
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inferences have been drawn by many thinkers. Indeed, it is 
one of the most common features of recent thinkmg to attempt 
to combine the hierarchical conception wth this idea of end- 
lessness in both directions. This, again, is one of the conse- 
quences, or in some cases one of the motives, of the attempt 
to separate the order of value from the order of existence, but 
this attempt has in this case, as in others, the same result The 
idea of an infinite regress and an infimte progress makes the 
Inerarchical or pyramidal conception unintelligible. 

A pyramid without base and apex, a hieiarchy without top 
or bottom, are obviously meamngless ideas But why attempt 
to give more than a suggestive meaning to that which is 
obviously figure? Figurative in a certain sense these ideas are, 
but they are moie than figure. The contradiction we here feel 
merely expresses one which we must also feel whenever we 
attempt to combine the idea of levels with the idea of infimte 
progress and infimte regress 

This contradiction has already appeared at a number of 
points, from our study of space and time straight through our 
exarmnation of the problems of finahty, progress, and degrada- 
tion Given the idea of a spatially or temporally endless um- 
verse, it is impossible that any one direction m the umverse 
can be really distmgmshed from any other. Similarly, the 
concepts of purely immanent finahty, of heterogeneity of ends, 
taken m any absolute sense, become unintelhgible, for the 
reason that the very distinctions and degrees of value on which 
the conceptions of finahty are built, and to which if they are 
to be intelligible they must be earned back, become meamng- 
less In other words, we may conclude that the doctrine of 
levels, with its hierarchical conception of reahty, is mcom- 
patible with the complete identification of being with becom- 
ing. The difficulties which we became aware of m our study 
of the problems of origin and destiny now come to a head m 
the problem of philosophic system 

In an earher connection I said, and attempted to show, 
that we can bring causality and finahty together only by the 
postulation of a senes of degrees, only if we postulate “a kind 
of metaphysical necessity m virtue of which the confrontmg 
of the all-perfect bemg with the zero, non-being, is eqmvalent 
to the afiirmation of all the degrees of reahty that measure 
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the interval between them.”i But it is also true that we cannot 
postulate the series of degrees without bringing causaHty and 
finality together in one non-temporal system. It is this latter 
point that I wish to emphasize here. What our contention means 
is briefly this. Granted that the hierarchical principle of 
metaphysical levels is necessary for intelligibihty, and intelli- 
gible commumcation of the meanings of reality, then an 
intelligible hierarchical conception can be formed only by 
bringmg the ideas of beginning and end together in a more 
ultimate concept In other words, an intelligible hierarchical 
conception of reality can he formed only within the bounds of the 
traditional form of philosophic intelligibility. 

Systematic mterpretation of reahty, such as this hierarchical 
or pyramidal conception of reahty proposes to be, is, as Lloyd 
Morgan well says, “under a double restraint or requirement, 
that imposed by the constitutive structure of ‘nature’ itself, 
and that which is imposed by the regulative structure of the 
logical field as such It is this double requirement which we 
have sought to keep in mind m the preceding discussion. 

The first reqmrement is the recogmtion that the two orders 
of value and bemg are so deeply involved that they cannot 
be separated — that distmctions of meaning and value are as 
much constitutive of “nature” as are the forms of intellect. 
Nature presents itself at the beginning as a series of degrees 
of meamng and value, and any inteUigible description or 
interpretation of nature must presuppose their acknowledg- 
ment. 

The second requirement — ^that imposed by the regulative 
structure of the logical field as such — is the demand that we 
also acknowledge the imphcations of this mutual involvement 
of the two orders — more particularly, a non-temporal order 
of value. In Lloyd Morgan’s terms * “Just as at the naturalistic 
base of things there is involved a space-time frame, so too, 
as I conceive it, there is foundational in Spiritual Reality what 
I may perhaps call a value frame. And just as I acknowledge 
^e space- time-event system as real qmte independently of 

uman knowledge thereof, so do I conceive the values to be 
real independently of the human folk who are influenced 
t ereby. In other words, just as we do not make space-time 
' Chapter VI, pp 228 ff. , op , p. 179 
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events, though they go to our making, so too, as individual 
persons, we do not make values, but are made by them.’’^ 
Wherein, one may well ask, will this value frame, when it 
is thought out, differ from the degrees of reahty and perfection 
with which traditional thought has always operated^ I do not 
believe that it iviU differ in any significant way, for the con- 
straint which here determines interpretation is precisely that 
which it has always been — the demand for an intelligible 
world, and for the mtelhgiblc communication of the meanings 
of that world. 


VII 

For those who have accepted our conception of philosophy, 
the great histone systems now take on a new meaning and 
a new form. In a sense these “httle systems’’ have their day. 
They have their day, and in a sense also cease to be They 
are but broken lights of the system of philosophy, and that, all 
large-mmded philosophers recognize, is “more than they ” 

The traditional form of philosophic inteUigibihty, as we 
have described it, is at once the germ of aU system in philosophy, 
and that to which all systems must return if they are to have 
intnnsic intelhgibility. The concept of metaphysical levels is 
necessary for the mteUigible commumcation of the meamngs 
of existence, but the concept of levels itself can be made 
intelhgible only by the principle of totahty and system in its 
traditional form 

But the recogmtion of these facts serves only to mtroduce 
us to the last and most difficult problem of system, for over 
against this fundamental motive, or principle, of traditional 
systems there has been another conception or motive, only a 
httle less powerful, that has constantly worked against it This 
is the pnnciple of logical totality, which, as we have seen, issues 
in a monism of being which seems to wipe out aU distinctions, 
in a static conception of reality which makes movement and 
evolution impossible — short, m a concept of system which 
is, in its very nature, self-contradictory 

I “The Philosophy of Evolution,” in Contemporary British Philosophy, vol i, 
P 305 
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For the opponents of system this is, in truth, what system 
in philosophy always is— the development of the logical motive 
Our study of traditional systems has shown that for them this 
is not so. Yet it must be admitted that traditional systems have 
not been wholly unambiguous. They have been dominated 
throughout by two motives— the hierarchical, which may be 
described as the principle of subordination ; and the logical, 
descnbable as that of co-ordination. In the two great historical 
types of system, the idealistic and the naturahstic, both of 
these two motives have been present m different degrees. In 
the idealistic systems, as studied in an earher section, the 
hierarchical dominated, and was, indeed, the primal and 
essential motive of, systematization; but it was constantly 
crossed by the abstract logical. In the Greek systems the 
attempt was made to fuse the principle of a hierarchy of values 
with the principle of logical order, and m a system such as 
that of Hegel we have an attempt to identify degrees of 
meamng and value with degrees of logical totahty or com- 
pleteness. In place of a single hierarchical conception we have 
what was described as a double hieiarchy. 

This conflict of motives has constantly tended to disrupt 
systems ; and it is, in fact, the consciousness of this conflict 
which is one of the chief, if sometimes hidden, sources of 
opposition to the whole idea of system in philosophy. ^ This 
conflict is but a special form of the incompatibihty of the order 
of values with the order of being which we have just been 
considenng It is the same conflict that expresses itself in the 
two conflicting propositions : There are degrees and levels of 
reality ; all things are equally real, there can be no degrees m 
being Or, again, the order of values is duahstic, the order of 
being momstic, and these two orders can be brought together 
only eiAer by carrymg the dualism of value into being, or by 
sacrificing differences of value to a momsm of being 

This conflict of motives is as old as philosophy itself It 
appears, of course, at all the most critical points of philosophic 

’ The presence of these two motives has given nse to two mcanmgs of system 

a narrower, which we may call logical, and a broader, which we may call 
ogic It IS the latter conception that has really dommated traditional 
p ilosophy ^oughout its history, and it is for system in this sense that we 
sbatl argue throughout the remammg pages of this chapter 
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thought; but in its most intense form, in the antagonism 
between the ethical and the logical consciousness 

A moral interpretation of the world, which is uniformly 
expressed in religious or rehgiously toned systems, rests upon 
the antithesis of good and evil, on a selection of the former 
and a rejection of the latter, on tlie assurance tliat the good 
is in some sense dominant But if we try to make God some- 
thing greater, somethmg that includes both, if we try to con- 
ceive God as all in all, we simply abolish moral distmctions 
So the “ordinary consciousness,” to use Hegel’s somewhat 
contemptuous terms. And the ordmary consciousness, so sen- 
sitive is it to this antagonism, will not hesitate even to accept 
a fimte god and to talk of a “god in the making ” 

But the conflict, so intense at this point, reaUy runs through- 
out the whole of philosophic thought It is the essence of the 
conflict between the transcendental and purely immanental 
teleology — the former emphasizing the prmciple of scale , the 
latter the principle of co-ordination, of orgamc whole or 
totality It IS, as we have also seen, the loot problem of an 
mtelhgible concept of pi ogress For many, any conception of 
totality, any monism of being, must make the treatment of 
finality, moral values and progress, all the concepts that imply 
value, equivocal Such a procedure is for them impossible 
without sacrificmg other values to the logical, without a pan- 
logism that swallows up all distinctions of value 

The seriousness of this problem will not be denied by any- 
one at all aware of the true mwardness of modem thought 
That there is a deep-seated incompatibihty between these two 
motives of systematizmg, orgamzmg thought is patent The 
only real attempt to solve it is that of which the fundamental 
principle was enunciated by Hegel ^ That his attempt to 

» In principle, his solution consisted m the identification of the principle of 
system, as logical totahty, with the prmciple of value through the concept of 
mdividuahty It is true that it is only m the later developments, such as 
Bosanquet’s, that this identification has been made completely exphcit, but it 
was always imphed m Hegel’s thinkmg On this theory the attempt is made 
to retain the hierarchical prmciple of scale or subordmation withm the concept 
of system by equatmg degrees of value with degrees of wholeness or mdividuahty, 
and equatmg ie latter with degrees of reahty But the attempt is also made to 
retam the prmaple of co-ordmation by seekmg to show that the prmaple of 
totahty IS equally realized m the different forms of consciousness and different 
types of values 
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reconcile them has been wholly satisfactory few would be 
disposed to claim. But first let us consider the attempt more 
closely, preferably in the form chosen by one of the contem- 
porary upholders of this view 

“If,” says Sorley, “we are to compare values at all, we must 
give up the idea of scale for system,” and system here means 
“the ordermg of parts within a significant whole ” There are 
only two ways, we are told, m which the values of things can 
be compared. Either we chng to the idea of scale, and with 
this idea assume defimte quaUties of an mdefinite thing or 
quahty we call good or value; or, on the other hand, we 
equate highest value with the all, totahty, and comparison is 
made in terms of the relation of the part to the whole. In 
the latter we have really abandoned scale for “system,” or, at 
least, so merged the former in the latter as to have sacrificed 
some of its meaning. ^ 

Now, if equating value with the all means giving up the 
idea of scale, it means also the denial of the structural element 
in system as we have foimd it actually to exist It involves the 
sacrifice of external finahty for that purely mtcmal finality 
which we have found to be unintelligible. The reduction of 
value to a relation of part to whole mvolves that sacrifice 
of other values to the logical values which logical monism 
necessitates. But let us see first what is really involved in this 
procedure 

Value is identified with the logical whole, and comparison 
of value is made in terms of the relation of the part to the whole. 
But how, It may be asked, can the whole of reality have a 
valued Is It not as meaningless to predicate value of the whole 
as it is to say that the totality of matter is heavy? And yet 
it IS precisely this that we must say — that the whole of reality 
must have value and sigmficance on its own account — ^if the 
parts are to get their value firom their relation to the whole. 
It is precisely here that the hierarchical motive inherent m 
the texture of our understanding puts in its caveat For our 
rmnd, the functions of which are bound up wdth primal 
differences in content, only that which is m some way different 
and contrasting can be the subject of significance and value 
This principle of scale, we have repeatedly seen, is not merely 

* Moral Values and the Idea of God, p 52. 
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“psychological.” Our empirical way of valuing things is bound 
up wth an a pnon form, wutli the idea that beyond the valued 
thing there is necessanly another thing that has another value. ^ 
The hierarchical motive rests upon an a pnon principle of value 
as such, through which the distmctions within being, in the 
absolute sense, alone acquire any meaning How, then, can 
being in this most general sense, as the absolutely universal, 
or being as a totality, have valued Even though it be absolute 
in tlie sense that it is not dependent upon any conception or 
purpose beyond it, yet it is hardly conceivable that any bit 
of reality can retain its value when every other bit possesses 
value in the same degiee Then this character falls within 
being, and the accentuation and distinction which come 
through the predicate “value” is lost 2 

It is the immitigable feehng expressed in these last sentences 
which wall always, if I mistake not, stand in the way of a 
complete reduction of the scale of value to logical relations, 
and of plidosoplncal system, m the larger sense, to logical 
system or totality This feeling, expressed in the view that such 
a logical momsm necessanly makes the ti eatment of personahty, 
moral distmctions, and progress to a degree at least eqmvocal, 
is not wthout its basis in fact The complete identification of 
value and being, we have long since seen, is impossible by 
way of intellect alone The deep-seated mcompatibihty between 
these two motives of organizing and systematizing thought is 
but an indication of this impossibihty, and the mcompatibihty 
cannot be resolved in the fashion proposed 

But does the pomt of view heie desenbed reaUy present the 
problem m quite the right way^ Need we up the prmciple 
of scale for system^ May it not be that the pnnciple of scale 
is the essence of philosophical system^ — that system, in the 
narrower sense of logical totahty and the type of co-ordinating 
thought which this involves, represents merely one value m a 
larger system of values^ May it not be that the “presupposition 
of totahty,” as it is imphed in all philosophical thmlcmg and 

» Chapter X, pp 338 fF 

* Absolutists, such as Bosanquet, do not, it is true, ascribe \^ue to the whole 
For them the Whole is rather the ground of all value In other words, the whole 
does not have value as a quality But, as we have seen earher (in Chapter III), 
the tendency is still to make logical consistency ultimate, and with it to make 
the notion of logical system final 
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germinal in all philosophic system, is of another type — namely, 
that which we have described as axiological unity? 

This is the answer to the question that we, at least, feel 
obliged to make. All our preceding studies justify us in this 
conclusion Not only does a study of actual historic systems 
show that their dominant motive is axiological ; an examina- 
tion of the axiom or presupposition of totality also shows that 
metaphysical totality, totality as the presupposition of intelli- 
gible communication and interpretation, cannot be reduced 
to logical totality ^ 

Everything turns here on this concept of axiological totality ; 
and this m turn is bound up with the question, In what sense 
may logic be said to be the essence of philosophy, m what 
sense is it necessarily related to intelligibihty and intelhgible 
communication^ The world is not intelhgible to us, we have 
seen, unless the concepts in which the world is apprehended 
and expressed are in logical connections. But it is not these 
connections that alone or ultimately make it intelligible 
Logical propositions give us merely the scaffolding of the world. 
Of themselves they treat of nothing Umty for logic means 
merely necessary thought synthesis Metaphysical totahty, and 
with It philosophical system, enters only with the notion of an 
ens realissimum With this enters likewise the idea of “domm- 
ant umty” ; and thus the hierarchical prmciple of subordina- 
tion becomes necessarily the ultimate principle of metaphysical 
system 

All this may be put m a more popular and, perhaps, more 
convincing way. It is perfectly obvious that the underlying 
motive of philosophic system, as distinguished from the abstract 
and partial systems of science, is valuational Men want to 
“put things m their right order” (and therefore, in so far as 
knowledge necessanly issues in practice, “to control them 
well”). It IS obvious, also, that in order to construct with 
certainty such an order, we should also have to grasp with 
exactness a completed scale The “existence” of such a com- 
pleted scale is the presupposition of all intelhgible concepts 
of evolution and progress This completed scale, this significant 
whole, is the axiological imity which is the germ of all system. 
The transparently incomplete nature of our actual experience, 

' Chapter II, pp. 53 ff 
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makes it, of course, impossible to do this We may feel reason- 
ably certain, however, that any such completed experience must 
be estabhshed along the lines of our actual experience as 
hitherto developed We may be equally sure that no such 
completed experience will contradict the principle of “dominant 
umty,” the hierarclucal pnnciple, structural in orgamzmg 
thought For one thing, no such further expenence will ever 
make it necessary, or even possible, to do othenvise than give 
a prmleged position to something For another, no such 
expenence will conceivably modify m pnnciple either the 
fundamental distinctions in levels of being or the fundamental 
forms of value that are constitutive of our experience. A com- 
pleted scale is impossible Yet it is reasonable to suppose that 
the scale of values that is structural in traditional philosophy 
is immitigable in tlie sense that it is the necessary condition 
of the intelligible commumcation of the meamngs of reahty. 
It is also reasonable to suppose that it is the essence of all 
philosophic system ^ 

* This general position regarding axiological unity may be illustrated by 
reference to a particular problem that has played a leading role in modem 
philosophy One form in which the pnnciple of co-ordination has been championed 
as against that of subordmation is the doctrme of absolute values and the pnnciple 
of the autonomy of values it seems to imply 

It appears to be almost a corollary of a doctrme of absolute values that these 
universal values, or their partial expressions and embodiments, are not mtelhgible 
m terms of each other If knowledge and understanding of the separate kmds of 
activity of the spmt, such as the scientific, the economic, the cthic^, the aesthetic, 
presupposes an mdmdual value or system of values for each kind, obviously 
the values must remam as separate as the kinds of spintual activity However 
good a man’s acts may be, it is a confusion to say that they are true, or to say 
that goodness and truth arc the same It is also only m a metaphorical sense, 
and even then m one that is dangerous to knowledge, that beautiful objects are 
said to be true, or moral acts and mathematical systems beautiful It follows, 
also, that the subordmation of one value to another, of ethical and asthetic to 
truth values, etc , is questionable Intelhgibility of one m terms of the other, or 
subordmation, means relativity and contradicts the idea of absolute values 

Now, there is a certain limited sense m which this pnnciple of autonomy is 
valid The “philosophy of distmct concepts,” the corner-stone of Croce’s philo- 
sophy, for instance, is the condition of true evaluation, as it is the condition of 
mtelhgible commumcation and mterpretabon Das Anerkennen of the fundamental 
types of vahdity, and of values, is the condition, as Hegel says, of philosophical 
Erkennen But pressed to an extreme it easily becomes unmtelhgible A glanng 
illustration of this — one of many — ^is Croce’s doctrme of the aesthetic On his 
view, the category of the aesthetic must be kept absolutely distmct from that 
of logic and morals Truth, for instance, belongs wholly to logic, and to apply 
It to the aesthetic is merely a sign of confusion of thought But m his development 
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All this sounds well enough But, after all, is not this whole 
conception of philosophic system, as a system of values and 
vaUdities, and as distinguished from merely logical system, 
based upon very sophisticated, if not sophistical, distinctions^ 
After all, you cannot get away from the essentially logical 
nature of system. The attempt to order values, whether in the 
form of subordmation or co-ordmation, is still essentially a 
logical process Any system of philosophy must be a system 
of concepts , the values of experience must be put in conceptual 
form The system must, therefore, be logical, and in so far as 
it is logical it must rest upon the absolute character of the 
logical values of non-contradiction and necessary connection 
Even if philosophy declares that the ultimate reahty of the 
world IS value, its ultimate meamng a umty or system of values, 
must not this result of thought be fixated in concepts and 
expressed in judgments^ By this very fixation and expression 
is not the co-ordination of values again sacrificed^ Does not 
the whole agam become the object of knowledge, and all other 
values subordinated to logical values^ Not only must a privileged 
position be given to somethmg, but that somethmg must be logic. 

of has doctrine of the jesthetic as expression he is unable to avoid the concept 
of truth — at least imphcitly, and actually often expliatly For it is adequate expres- 
sion that determines the criterion of the zesthetic, and this adequacy can be 
thought of only as truthful or sincere expression, or as agreement of expression 
With that which is to be expressed It is only with truth, in some narrowly defined 
logical sense, not with truth in the natural use of the conception, that the aesthetic 
has no commerce 

The fact is that truth, goodness, and beauty are bound by “a threefold cord 
not lightly broken ” The nature of that cord is not easily described, but its 
existence is even less easily denied Autonomy of ultimate values, in some hzmted 
sense, is the condition of true evaluation as it is of mtelligible communication 
On the other hand, it is equally certam that no such relative autonomy can be 
in contradiction with the scale of values which a completed experience would 
mean Wc are accustomed to classify our ends and values as truth, goodness, and 
beauty The synthesis of these, their arrangement m a scale, is as yet beyond us 
All attempts to reduce them to a common term, as, for example, wholeness or 
a contradictionless whole of experience, leave an unresolved remander All 
attempts to reduce them one to another have proved unsuccessful We attempt 
at best to combine them by way of compromise and co-ordmation, and we feel 
t lat in the final result each contributes to our understandmg of reahty But 
^ compromise and co-ordmation we feel can be only relative We feel that 
va ucs arc really a system, and m the last analysis this system of values is the 
Eystem of philosophy For reason, properly understood, ;s the system of values. 
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To such questions, it would seem^ there can be only two 
possible answers We may, on the one hand, adnut this con- 
tention, accept the \new that logic is the ultimate science of 
being, and identify philosophic system wth logical system, 
witli all the consequences it entails Or we may, on the other 
hand, while recogmzmg the necessity of system for the theo- 
retical, logical mind, also frankly recognize its limitations, and 
admit that hfe and reality are alogical and escape all system 
These difficulties have all been summed up m what has been 
described by Bergson as the dilemma of all systematic philo- 
sophy — either logical dogmatism or logical scepticism 

We may, it is said, on the one hand “hypostatize the logical 
umty, logic and nature, in a being who is nothmg since he 
does nothing, an ineffectual God who simply sums up aU the 
given , 01 m an eternal matter from whose womb have been 
poured out the properties of thmgs and laws of nature; or, 
again, in a pure form which endeavours to seize an unseizable 
multiphcity, and wluch is, as we will, the form of nature or 
the form of thought All these philosoplues in their different 
languages tell us that logic and science are nght m treating 
reality as identical with logic ” Or we may, on the other hand, 
still assummg that logic and system are identical, recognize 
the impossibility of system, zn this sense, graspmg hfe, reahty, 
and change, admit that the latter are irrational, and accept 
the consequent scepticism and agnosticism ^ 

But there seems to me to be a third possible position — a way 
out of this ddemma by which philosophy may remain truly 
systematic and yet not accept either of these alternatives That 
is to recogmze another principle of order Bergson, in his argument 
regardmg the contrast of order and disorder, rightly demes 
any absolute character to disorder or chaos To deny that 
reahty is identical with logical order does not necessarily mean 
that it is without order And he then speaks of the Vital Order 
But can this concept — for it is a concept — be given any 
inteUigible meamng^ Only, I think, if this order is conceived 
as an order of values It is unnecessary to recall agam our 
discussions of the hfe concept — ^how that concept cannot even 
be mtelhgibly formed without reference to value and a scale 
of values, how evolutionary philosophies which make life the 

» Creative Evolution, pp. 196, 197 
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ultimate concept can escape ambiguity and unintelligibility 
only by a concept of life wbich is life-transcendentr^ It must 
suffice here to draw the inevitable conclusion that the concept 
of a \utal order, in so far, at least, as it is more than a mere 
negation of an order that is mechanical or static, in so far as 
It has any positive content, must be conceived as an order of 
values 

The point I am here seekmg to make is a fundamental one. 
Life, as a category — and it is a category if we use it in thought 
at all— has m it already the germ of system. Every category 
imphes system. What is hfe^ Do you answer in biological terms? 
Immediately its unlimited, non-rational character has become 
hmited and rational, and its place m a system of thought 
become mevitable. Do you answer it in terms that transcend 
the biological categories^ Again the vague, the indefinite, the 
unlimited, that character of the term which made it immical 
to system, becomes defimte and hmited, and agam some system 
becomes mevitable. By this I mean that the term “life” then 
becomes meamngful only if you distinguish it firom merely 
biological existence, while this distinction can be made only 
by the acknowledgment of values which have significance only 
withm a system of values and vahdities In other words, we 
have here but a special case of the general prmciple that m 
every theoretical, and therefore intelhgible, denial of system, 
we affirm it A vital order is stiU an order, and anyone who 
makes use of the term “order” m any meamngful way must 
use It with its necessary impUcations. 


IX 

But this so-called dilemma of all systematic philosophy still 
persists m the modem mind, and the point at which it is most 
cogent is naturally in connection with the ideas of evolution 
and progress, those forms in which the meamng of life and 
history finds conceptual embodiment Traditional thought has 
always found system and development compatible This com- 
bmation of development with system is one, however, which 
the modern mind positively refuses to find mtelhgible Systems 

J Chapter IX, pp 325 ff 
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must be made to march, but they absolutely cannot be made 
to do so 

Space forbids any cxtensi\e treatment of this problem It 
must suffice to consider it as merely a special case of the general 
dilemma IVe shaU content ourselves ^\^th suggesting two points 
of a general nature 

"We may suggest, in the first place, tliat there cannot be any 
final and mtnnsic incompatibility between the notions of 
progress and system If there is any one thing that has emerged 
clearly from our study of progress it is that progress itself is 
essentially a systematic concept It is impossible to form an 
intelhgiblc concept of progress without a system of values. 
Wffierein, then, lies the difficulty^ It seems to anse from a certain 
ambigmty in tlic notion of progress itself If we speak of pro- 
gress as a fact, there seems to be no question that the fact 
can be determined only by reference to a scale or system of 
values But we also speak of progress as an end or goal, and 
progress in this sense is assumed to be impossible -without 
continuous change incompatible ivith any concept of system 

No-w, -sve have already seen that progress as a goal is a 
treacherous, if not futile, idea. Progress as the aim of the 
historical hfc of man can be given no mteUigible meamng. 
Progress that makes its goal as it goes, taken in any absolute 
sense, is a nonsense This is peculiarly e-vident in connection 
%vith the idea of progress m kno-wledge It was made quite 
clear, I think, that if progress m knowledge imphes the idea 
that the contents of knowledge are always reacting on its 
fundamental structure so that no philosophy can flatter itself 
that it -wall not be altered out of aU recognition as knowledge 
grows, then system and progress are incompatible. But then 
progress and genuine knowledge are also incompatible If we 
have an evol-ving knowledge in any absolute sense, do we ever 
really know where we are, or do we know in what direction 
to turn in order to orient ourselves in the world? “It was only 
after the invention of the compass that Columbus ventured 
across the uncharted seas And if he was mistaken in thinking 
that the land immediately west of Europe was India, he was, 
at least, correct in his basal assumption that made the voyage 
across the Atlantic a glorious adventure and not a mad prank.” 
So a recent \vriter, and we may -well ask -with him, “What 


OQ 
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if we have no compass or even polar star?” Doubtless know- 
ledge “grows from more to more,” but there is no way of 
telhng that it thus grows if the idea of knowledge itself is 
subject to absolute change. 

But the dilemma of aU systematic philosophy strikes deeper 
than this System and evolution itself are said to be incom- 
patible. Unless the whole evolves, change and evolution as 
aspects of the whole are reduced to lUusion ; but if the whole 
evolves there can be no system The famihar contention of the 
modermst may be summarized thus If the whole is real, then 
change and movement in any form that is equally real must 
be ruled out m advance If, on the other hand, we accept the 
reality of change and movement, we are at once debarred from 
maintaimng the existence of a true whole 

This is so common an assumption nowadays that it goes 
almost unchallenged. Quite the contrary is the case — as, indeed, 
aU the systematic thinkers of the past have seen, for whom 
change and development were reaUy intelhgible only in an 
imchanging whole. An inteUigible concept of evolution, no 
less than of progress, can be formed, we have already seen, 
only on the basis of a system of values ^ Moreover, the moment 
we begin to talk about evolution of the whole in the sense that 
we talk about evolution of finite orgamsms, we are on the brink 
of the unmeaning. If we are to apply the ideas of development, 
movement, to the whole in any inteUigible sense, we must give 
these ideas a new meamng The only kind of development 
apphcable to reality as a whole is development of the Idea * 
Even m the physical sciences the opposition between totahty 
and change seems to be disappearing as the necessary result 
of the most recent physical conceptions.^ 


* Chapter XI, pp 385 fF * Chapter IX, pp 326 fF 

3 It 13 an interesting Fact, as has recently been pointed out by a number of 
writers, that, while modernist philosophy makes this assumption, modem physical 
t hinkin g is proceedmg m the opposite direction The method of deahng with 
time that is distmctive of the theory of relativity, instead of emphasizmg, as 
we might expect, this opposition between wholeness and change, has made it 
possible, if mdeed not necessary, to subsume change and development under a 
still profounder concept of the whole As a result of the now familiar umty 
between the categories of space and time, the umverse becomes one that may 
be surveyed as a whole m which past, present, and future are one It is a four- 
dimensional unity The particular point m this theory at which the union of 
totahty and change appears is m the concept of the universe as physically finite 
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Evolution and devclopmentj tlieiefore, cannot be ultimately 
incompatible ^^utll system Our chief concern here, however, 
is with the contention that change and movement become 
unreal if system is real. 

Here, again, we must insist, we are concerned with tntelligible 
movement, just as we were concerned with intelligible progress 
and evolution as concepts which imply movement. We are 
not concerned with motion as an irrational brute fact, sup- 
posed to be appiehendcd in some mysterious way by brute 
perception or some mystical intuition, but as apprehended by 
thought The mind gi'asps movement only by notions — the 
concepts, namely, of potency and actuahty or realization These 
concepts, ive have maintained, are neither merely practical, 
nor are they intellectual dogmas forced on a resisting reality 
They spring rather out of the fact tliat mterpenetration and 
continuity, the very essence of duration and motion, are 
themselves inteUigiblc only as successive states aie held together 
by value They arc value concepts, and constitute the only 
way in which meaningful becoming and movement may be 
grasped ^ Need it be pointed out that hierarchical system and 
intelligible movement are not only compatible but actually 
imply each othei ^ 

and the conception of gravitation wthin that universe On this view all gravita- 
tional phenomena, changes withm the system, are the effects of a umvcrsal and 
permanently distributed condition of stress throughout the fimte umversc They 
are mamfestations of an omnipresent, but locally variant, property of the omni- 
present ether, such that every locahzcd modification is instantaneously com- 
mumcated at all other points 

That the physicist has no difficulty m thinkmg such conceptions is, of course, 
in Itself no proof that they are metaphysically ultimately mtelligible To bnng 
into our reckomng tlie phenomena of life, rmnd, and value might, indeed, brmg 
to hght difficulties in the combmation of wholeness and change which do not 
here appear But one thing may, at least, be said without hesitation Any supposed 
a pnon difficulties in the concept of change in an unchangmg whole must be 
ruled out For physical thinkmg at least, not only are these concepts compatible, 
but, paradoxical as it may seem, on this view, the physical system of reality, 
just because it is a system, just because it is unchangmgly stressed, must contam 
within Itself incessant change in the form of gravitational phenomena, change 
which IS the direct result of the xmchangmg nature of the whole Now, if physic^ 
thinking can find such concepts mtelhgible, it is entirely gratmtous to say that 
metaphysical thinking shall not It is not a pnon impossible to retam change 
in all Its esscntiahty m a whole which itself, as a whole, does not change The 
supposed contradiction between development and wholeness whieh 15 so con- 
tinuously insisted upon as fundamental and irreducible need not be so. 

» Chapter VII, p 250 
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The true is the whole, but the whole is das durch seine 
Entwickelung stch vollendede Wesen. In these terms we found Hegel 
seeking to express the ultimate conditions of an intelhgible 
world — conditions which include both system and development. 
This idea of dynamic system, of a self-completing whole, is, I 
hold, not necessarily mtemally contradictory and unintelligible. 
That the complete rationahzation of this idea, this fusion of 
totahty and progress, is possible, I would be the last to afl&rm. 
It is no more possible than the complete rationalization of the 
ideas of the uncaused cause, the consummation of the end, 
the impenshable goal, or any other ultimate metaphysical 
ideas, no more possible than the complete fusion of value and 
being that underhes them aU. An element of the mystical and 
ineffable can no more be excluded from this idea than from 
any of the great interpretative ideas “Trenching on the 
mystical” is involved in any complete fusion of value and 
being, and a mystical element will necessarily appear in all 
metaphysical language that expresses that fusion I do not 
say, then, that such notions can be made completely intelhgible. 
I insist, merely, that these notions are necessary for intelligi- 
bility and intelhgible communication; they are part of an 
intelhgible world. Of such is the notion of philosophic system. 

In any case, this much may be said with a certain con- 
fidence as the necessary outcome of the argument of this 
chapter. System is a necessary condition of philosophical 
intelhgibhity. The only intelhgible conception of philosophic 
system, however, is one which views it as a system of values 
and validities — m short, the axiological concept of totahty as 
we have developed it Finally, the historical embodiment of 
tliis notion of system is found only in that jfom of philosophical 
inteUigibihty, that entire value-charged scheme of thought, 
which has functioned continuaUy throughout traditional 
philosophy. From this aU systems have denved, and to this 
all systems must, in one form or another, ultimately return 


X 

Cm bono^ What boots all this to those of us who still know 
in our hearts that we are not narrow enough for any system 
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to tliose of us "w^o still find the ^vorld such a manifold of 
transitions and half-lights that it is absurd to impress an order 
upon them, to those of us for whom life, reality, is so full of 
a number of things that we have no interest in tiying to order 
them? With all you have said, it is still headhmng of the 
universe you propose, and for ourselves we prefer it \vithout 
headlines. 

All that you have said may be true enough We must have 
a system whether we wll it or not. You may have shown its 
inheicnt necessity in thought It may even be granted that 
the logical difficulties m the concept of system may be over- 
come, but what of it^ For us it is all one gigantic ignoratio 
clench In fact, we have no common ground. You appeal to 
“reason,” whatever that may be; we appeal to impression: 

“Against a copper-pmk, sunset sky 
Black laces of tree-tops peacefully lie. 

A robin, with unique art untold, 

Both light feet together, is tearing the mould 
The sea roars tvitli storms — is dimpled \vith calms , 

A child runs shouting to his father’s arms , 

Lord, who arc we to catalogue living^'’ 

Now, m so far as all tliis is but expressive of a mood of the 
Timc-Spint, theie is, it must be lepeated, no answer Life is 
moody, art may be, and even science often is, but philosophy 
dare not be To such impressionism there is no theoretical 
answer, and an extra-theoretical position is no philosophical 
position at all But tins very mood is itself often the expression 
of a theoretical judgment, and, we have seen, based on grounds 
of reason In so far as it claims to be that, it may be brought 
to the bar of mteUigibihty and reason 

Isn’t it really more intelligible, so we may imagine those of 
this way of thinking and feehng expressing themselves — ^isn’t 
It really more meanmgful to conceive the world as systemless, 
as not only incalculable but ultimately umnterpretable? Why 
should not one, for instance, instead of thinking of the world 
as will or the world as reason, as rational or irrational, think 
of it as a “world of imagination,” to which neither of the terms 
of this dichotomy apphes^ Is not hfe and hving just like that? 
And to think hfe and the world that way, as limitless variety 
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and limitless creationj as we find it in our own imagination, 
IS not that to make it intelhgible in the only sense it can be 
made so^ 

Here at last— is it not perfectly evident^ — we have followed 
modernism to its ultimate stronghold Here we have the Time- 
Spirit in one of its franker moods Is there any possible answer 
to be made to such a position^ 

Apparently not If such a world appears intelligible there 
seems to be nothing further to say Here we have, perhaps, 
merely a question of taste, even if from our point of luew 
perverted taste, and all disputation is futile And yet there is 
still something to say, and m trying to say it we come to the 
last word that can be said in philosophy For, after all, we 
are all thinking here, irrespective of what we think There are 
ultimately only three possible positions for thought to take, 
only three possible places where it can come to any kind of 
rest Either all anchorage fails and we rest in scepticism, 
illusionism, mhihsm Or it may have some kind of hold on 
reality If it has a hold at ah, this must be found either in 
the limited or the unlimited. The former means system of 
some sort ; the latter means that Life, in the indefinite, un- 
limited sense of the poem, is taken as ultimate , and the last 
word, then, is pure impressiomsm 

Pure impressiomsm is, however, m the last analysis, incom- 
mumcable Even the language of poetry, that language by 
which man seeks to commumcate his more mtegral expenences 
and more significant meanings, becomes intelhgible only within 
a universe of discourse which itself presupposes a system of 
values and vahdities Even the language of the mystics, that 
language in which men seek to commumcate the incommuni- 
cable and the ineffable, itself presupposes such a system As the 
great Chnstian mystics have in the mam found it possible 
to express themselves only within the forms of dogmatic 
geology, so the great philosophical mystics have not only 
been at home within the traditional system of realities and 
values, but, in so far as they have sought to commumcate their 
meanings, have found it possible to do so only m a language 
w ch implies that system All mtelligible commumcation thus 
invo ves a umverse of discourse which is, in its very structure 
and essence, systematic 
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It is, then, not a question of order or absence of order, of 
system or systemlessness ; it is rather a question between orders 
Into some order tlic things •will ine\dtably fall if we try to 
talk about them at all, it is, therefoie, a question of the right 
order It is not a question whether a philosopher has or has 
not a s}^tem, for only through system does he become a 
philosopher The real question is whether in that system we 
have a normal and fundamental way of seeing the world 
Only if he has the right order will a philosopher become part 
of the Great Tradition in philosophy, only then, mdeed, -will 
his language be ultimately and permanently understood. In 
this last sentence is to be found the epitome of aU that this 
book has attempted to say Philosophy is intelhgible discourse 
about the world, and the metaphysical idiom of the Great 
Tradition is the only language that is really intelligible. 




POSTSCRIPT 


It is foolish to ti*) to say c\ cr) thing at once, yet this is pi c- 
ciscly what the philosopher, moie than anyone else, is tempted 
to do Cominced as he is of the absolute relevance of all 
questions, there remains always the feeling of having left 
important tlungs unsaid The present ivritei has not -wholly 
escaped this temptation In the manuscript of tlic book as 
prepared for publication, tlicic w'as also a third part which, 
for \anous reasons, was not included in the printed form It 
may not be aimss to state the titles of the three chapters which 
composed this part They will, at least, scr\'c to indicate the 
topics which. It w'as felt, an exhaustive treatment of the mam 
theme w'ould include, and to suggest that the w'ritcr is not 
unaw'arc of certain problems w'hich the i cadcr of the book will 
inetatably raise 

A chapter entitled The Language of Metaphysics considers in 
detail the problems of the “plulosophy of language” which 
have been raised at various points in the work In gcncial it 
attempts to make good the thesis that the Great Tradition 
alone speaks an mtelhgible language A second chapter con- 
siders the general problem of The Nature of Truth, and moic 
particularly “the truth of metaphysics ” The object of this 
chapter is to develop more fully the relation of truth to in- 
telhgibility and to show that traditional philosophy has um- 
formly taught a hberahstic conception of truth in contrast 
to narrow and inadequate conceptions of modern thought 
Fmally, a tliird chapter, entitled Trenching on the Mystical, 
seeks to show the place of the mystical element in perennial 
philosophy, the relation of the language of mysticism to the 
language of metaphysics, and, m general, to uphold the validity 
of the mystical element by sho-wmg that there can be no 
adequate commumcation and mterpretation of our expenence 
■without this trenching on the mystical 

The relation of this unpubhshed part to the present work 
needs no furtlier comment The development of these themes 
and their pubhcation under the general title of The Language 
of Metaphysics would constitute a proper sequel to the present 
book 
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